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PREFACE 


S AINT EVREMOND admits that the company of 
his friends and their conversation were more 
important to him than his wrltmgs, which occupied 
his time only when there was nothing better to do 
Like his contemporaries at the courts of Louis XIV 
and Charles II, he regarded literature as one of the 
necessary accomplishments of a person of quality, not 
as a means of earning money or reputation And 
though posterity remembers him as a man of letters, 
he himself claimed to be remembered as a soldier 
first and afterwards as a courtier For the fate of his 
compositions after they had left his pen he cared as 
little as tradition says he cared for his personal appear¬ 
ance m his old age He wrote, as it has been said of 
another, for his own and for his friends’ delight and 
for the delight also though he could not have 
foreseen it, of the pirate printets They of course 
turned his carelessness to good account, and flourished 
on the proceeds of innumerable and horribly garbled 
impressions of his essays, exposedfor sale on the book¬ 
stalls of London, Pans and Amsterdam Hitherto he 
has gii en no delight to the bibliographer and I con¬ 
fess that 1 have profited little from an examination 
of a very large number of those unauthorised pub¬ 
lications At the same tune my acquamtance with 
them, and with the one authentic edition of his col- 
lefted works has notaltered mybehefthat a seleflaon 
of his writings, even in translation, is worth reading 
and therefore worth reprmting 

Since, as we have seen. Saint Evremond cared more 
for the way in which he ordered his life than for the 
observations upon life which he committed to writing 
his letters retam more easily the impression of his 
various moods m the course of a very long life, than 
his more deliberate compositions In the latter he 
comments on a variety of subjefts m literature and 
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hiStoiy -which were part of the general .education of 
a well-bred man of his time, with the authority and 
charm of one who has read widely, thoughuiot -v-ery 
deeply, the best of the ancient and modern\authors 
In the former, however, he expresses his thoughts 
and feelmgs on the spur of the moment, w^hout any 
intention of arrangmg them to fit an argun\ent or to 
solve a critical problem He lives again in his letters, 
which, though they add nothing to his reputation of 
a writer, notlung to the literature of the country from 
which he was dismissed, increase our knowledge of 
the time when they were written and of the people to 
whom they were addressed. 

The anomalous position m which he was placed 
by the misfortune of his exile, a misfortune which 
was alleviated for him by die sympathy of his English 
friends, gives an intere^ to his letters in an English 
translation, which is demed to most translations. 
For the greater part of his correspondence was written 
while he was m England, and treats of many things 
which an Enghshman will appreciate and understand 
more readily than a Frenchman; and to en)oy them 
a knowledge of French is not important Indeed, the 
numerous translations of his works which appeared 
in London before and after his death show that a 
public, larger than that which could read them in the 
original, was eager to learn something of the old man 
who had lived m London for nearly forty years. 

After the middle of the eighteenth century no 
fresh editions of his works, either m French or in 
English, appeared. Voltaire spoke ill of him and he 
was forgotten About half-way through the laSt 
century, however, the French Academy fetched him 
from oblivion by selefting him as the subjea for a 
dissertation Several unimportant essays were printed, 
as well as an ambitious edition of his entire works, 
prepared by M Charles Giraud, who unfortunately 
never completed his design His edition, neverthe- 
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less, though jncompkte, and his introduftion, though 
It deals only with Saint Evremond’s life before his 
exile are considerable additions to the canon and 
critiasm oS Saint Evremond’s writings Shortly 
before his ^th, Remj de Gourmont, a great admirer 
of Samt Evremond, published a sclefltion of his essays 
with an introdufbon, while as recently as 1927, M 
Rend de Planhol issued a new and elegant edition of 
his incomplete w oiks in three volumes This edition, 
while omittmg more than Giraud’s, includes several 
important letters, which have only come to light m 
the last few years No attempt however, was made 
to improve upon Giraud’s slender commentary 
Two hundred years have passed since the lajt, and 
the beft edition m English appeared This was the 
second impression (1728), correfled and enlarged, of 
the first which had appeared m 1713 under the )omt 
editorship of the tn o Huguenots, Dcs Mameaux and 
Sylvestre who had used for their translation the 
French edition (1705) which they themselves had pre 
pared, with Samt Evremond s approval, and in which 
were correfled the gross errors and omissions of the 
pirated texts In the same way, the English v ersion 
of 1728, as Des Maiaeaux explams m his preface 
correfls the absurdities mtroduced mto the pirate 
translations Of the authority and accuracy of Des 
Maizeaux s editions there can be no question , neither 
Giraud nor Planhol could do more than follow him 
m the preparation of their recensions, and their 
commentary is substantially his 
For the present edition I have selefled one hundred 
and forty of Saint Evremond’s letters Most of 
these were prmted by Des Maiaeaux m his edition of 
the year 1728 which is the basis of the present text 
The letters to d Hervart, which were not prmted until 
many years after Samt Evremond s death m an 
obscure periodical, have been translated mto English 
for the first time Several other letters, mcludmg one 
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to Matthew Prior which has never been printed, have 
not been translated before. The source of each letter 
has been recorded m the commentary. Apart from 
the silent correflion of obvious mis-spcllings, printer s 
eirors and proper names, and the abolition of the long 
r, the text follows that of the 1728 edition for the 
letters which Des Maizeaux translated I have also 
followed Des Maizeaux in excluding from my trans¬ 
lations the doggerel verses which Samt Evremond, 
after the fashion of his friend La Fontaine, occasion¬ 
ally intioduced into his letters: generally speaking 
they are without merit, and of no intercut to posterity, 
but in one or two instances, where such verses arc 
intimately connected with the sense of the re§t of the 
letter, I have ventured to reproduce them in English. 

My chief concern, however, has been to provide 
for the first tune an adequate commentar)’', without 
which the numerous allusions in the letters to con¬ 
temporary affairs would remain obscure and the letters 
themselves unintereStmg to the general reader. Des 
Maizeaux supplied a fair number of notes to his 
French and English editions, many of which have 
been incorporated and aclmowledged m my com¬ 
mentary, but apart from them and a few provided by 
M Chapomere m his reprmt of the d’Hervart letters 
in La Kevm d’HiHove htthaire de la Ljame, none of 
Samt Evremond’s editors, past or present, has made 
any attempt to supplement Des Maizeaux’s modest 
provision My excuse for prmtmg a commentaiy, 
which some may consider out of proportion to the 
lengtlr of the text, is that none of the letters is so long 
that it cannot be read through and remembered before 
reference is made to the foot of the page. In this 
way the reader is not in the tiresome necessity of 
breaking off perpetually m order to examine the notes 
Moreover in the commentary will be found a mass of 
small biographical details which add light and shade 
to the bare outlme of Samt Evremond’s life m the 
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IntroduSion The letters are arranged m chrono 
logical order, and in all but a very few cases can be 
dated from internal evidence, these dates are given 
in square brackets at the head of each letter 
In conclusion I wish to e-^ress my gratitude in 
the first place, to M Armand Treves, who introduced 
me to Saint Evremond some ten years ago bymvitmg 
me to climb a ladder m Westmmster Abbey to examme 
the inscription on his monument and who afterwards 
in conversation aroused m me an mtereSl m his works 
which time has not dimmished, to Mr C E Laurence 
for reading the proofs and to the Farmmgton Book¬ 
shop of Conne(aicut for the loan of an mtereStmg 
contemporary manuscript colleflion m French of 
Samt Evremond’s miscellaneous works, and lastly 
to those monuments of patience and industry, Mr Co\ 
and Mr Manwating of the London Library 

JOHN HAYWARD 
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INTRODUCTION 


W E shall never know ej-aflly the thoughts that 
were passing through the mind of the young 
king on that memorable and tragic August day m 
the year i66i, when he came over with his Court 
from the palace of Fontainebleau to attend Nicolas 
Fouquet s incomparable reception m the gardens of 
Vaux le Vicofflte Louis XIV, it is said, afterwards 
admitted that his decision to arreft Fouquet had been 
made before he went to Vaux, and it has even been 
rumoured that he considered laymg hold on his host 
in the very act of enjoying his hospitality But he 
reStramed himself, and the day passed into evenmg 
and night came before the splendour and mvention 
of the entertainment were exhaufted Agam we 
shall never know whether Fouquet suspeSed any- 
thmg of the Kmg s intentions Did he know that he 
was to be accused of the grossest mismanagement of 
the finances that he was suspeSed of turnmg to his 
own profit the moneys that belonged to the Slate, that 
the King had had wmd of his relations with Mademoi¬ 
selle de la Valliere that even so small an objeft as a 
golden sugar sifter had aroused the King s jealousy ^ 
If he knew that he was doomed he omitted nothing 
from his proud design of leavmg life gloriously The 
fountains played m innumerable basms fireworks and 
girandolas shot above the solid mass of the chateau, 
and the blaze of set pieces illuminated for a moment 
the splendid company ranged along Le Notre s par¬ 
terres, the Statues revolvmg on their pedestals the 
nymphs sportmg in the canals down seemmgly illimit¬ 
able perspeftives LaFontame afterwards describmg 
the splendid revels to his friend Maucroix, concluded 
his account with a reference to the accident that befell 
the coach of the Queen-Mother as the gueSs were 
Streaming through the forecourt on their short journey 
home to Fontainebleau Was it a sign of ill omen. 
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a sinifter warning of that disastrous calamity to come ? 
Fouquet had made his final and prodigious effort to 
win back the ICing’s affcaion and eSteem, and he had 
failed . a fortnight later he was arreSted at Nantes 
Like a great tiee that is cut down, and in falling 
crushes the saplings at its roots, Fouquet unv itlingly 
involved in his disgrace many of those vho had 
enjoyed his friendship and patronage. Ills immense 
fortune was sequestrated, his great estates and houses 
were seized and even his private papers, documents, 
letters and accounts placed in custod). And not only 
his own, but those of his near relations and friends 
Am ong the latter none was more faithful than Mmc 
du Plessis-Bellierc, and her devotion was rewarded 
by the rifling of her cabinets and portfolios, and the 
appropriation by the Crown of their entire contents, 
so eager was the King in his search for any evidence 
that might be brought againSt the unfortunate Super- 
mtendent of Finance Whatever else was found, the 
discovery of one harmless document that had no 
bearmg whatsoever on Fouquet’s case w as to lead to 
the exile of one of his oldest friends. For in the 
course of this impertment exploration of her private 
correspondence, a letter was found addressed to her 
nephew, the Marquis de Crcqui, criticising the conduft 
of the Cardinal Mazarm at the Treaty of the Pyrenees. 
The author of that fatal letter was a certain Monsieur 
de Saint Evremond. 

Three years before, in the autumn of 1659, 
accompamed the Cardmal on his mission to Saint 
Jean-de-Luz to negotiate with Don Luis de Haro a 
peace with Spam How much the condufl: of the 
Cardinal on that occasion was influenced by personal 
mtereSts, and how much by those of his adopted 
country, must be left to the hi^orian to decide ; it is 
a question that need not detain us here Nor mdeed 
does It matter much whether Samt Evremond was or 
was not justified m carrymg his criticisms as far as he 
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did The misfortune is that they fell into hands for 
which they were never intended, and thus became the 
cause of a disgrace which he could hardly have fore¬ 
seen The exposure of that damnmg letter was the 
turning point m his life Forty five years of it had 
already passed when he was driven into exde and 
forty-two more years were to pass before it came to 
an end And although, as we shall see, this violent 
uprooting did little to alter the opinions and philo¬ 
sophy of a man who was never mcapable of adapung 
himself to circumSlances, it did, however, brmg about 
a complete change in his mode of living One life 
ceased abruptly when he was suddenly told that a 
warrant had been issued for his arreSl, a new one 
began when he turned his horse about and made for 
the frontier 

The firs life began early in the seventeenth century, 
not. It IS true, as early as some people have supposed, 
but not later than the firS month of the year i6i6 
In January of that year the parish regiSer of Saint 
Dems le Guast, some furlongs from the town of 
Coutances, in what is now the department of Manche, 
records the baptism of Charles de Samt Evremond, 
son of Charles, Seigneur and Chatelain of Samt Denis, 
and of his wife Charlotte de Rouville This child 
descended through its mother from noble ancestors 
and through its father from an ancient family estab¬ 
lished m Normandy for several generations was given 
the additional name of de Marguetel, and mherited 
by right of succession the lordship of Samt Evremond 
sur 1 Oson And with these magniloment titles, 
Charles de Marguetel de Samt-Denis le GuaSl, seig¬ 
neur de Samt Evremond sur 1 Oson, went a fortune— 
a share of lo ooo livres and an mcome of two hundred 
crowns a year—sufficient for an education and up- 
brmgmg worthy of their possessor 

Of his early years Pierre Des Maiaeaux, his friend 
and biographer, has left a brief account Bemg one 
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of the younget sons,” he says, “ he was design’d for 
the Gown, and as soon as he was nine > cars old, was 
sent to Pans to be bred a Scholar. He was enter d 
in the second form in the College of Clermont; and 
continued there four years, during which he went 
thro’ Grammar-learning and Rhctorick 1 Ic w ent ncM 
to the Umversity of Caen, m order to Study Philosophy, 
contmued there only one year, and then returned to 
Pans, where he pursu’d the same .<tiidy one \ cpr longer 
in the College of Plarcourt. He clKtinguished him¬ 
self no less in the Academical Exercises, than by his 
Studies and excell’d particularly m Fencing, inso¬ 
much that Sawt Evjcniond's Pfjss was famous among 
those sloll’d in the science.” 

Wlien he was about sixteen years old he suddenly 
renounced his intention of becoming an advocate, and 
turning his back on the class-room and on his Jesuit 
m§truftors, entered the army as an ensign ; in which 
position he di^nguished lumsclf so far as to be pro¬ 
moted in a short time to a Lieutenancy, and after the 
siege of Landrecy, in 1637, command of a 

company of Foot. 

After the drums and tramplings of so many later 
and more fearful conquests, it is difficult to imagine 
the easy circumstances in which battles were fought 
and won so long ago War then was more exciting 
than dangerous, and rarely attended with disastrous 
consequences to the combatants At the onset of 
winter a truce was commonly called, and the armies 
retired to enjoy a vacation imtil the following spring. 
Fighting, in fad, resembled nothing so much as an 
expensive and dangerous form of sport, like boar- 
huntmg Perhaps it will always remam something of 
a mystery why a man decides to be a soldier, but "it is 
certain that Saint Evremond did not jom the army only 
because he was mcapable of pursumg a better occup¬ 
ation, or indeed with the mtention of displaying the 
kind of courage that all men, like ammals, can show in 
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moments of physical distress, or with those perverted 
desires of trampling an enem) under foot and appro 
priating his property He became a soldier partly 
because, for a man in his social position, it was the 
right thmg to do and would brmg hun mto contaft 
with the best bred men of his age, partly because, as 
we have said, it was an outlet for a man’s sporting 
instinfls and his physical energy Under these cir- 
sumStances there is nothmg extraordinary in the fad 
that Samt Evremond “ signaliz’d himself in the Army 
by his Politeness and by his Wit, as much as by his 
Bravery,” except that the charms of his conversation 
and company were more than usually remarkable in 
the distinguished society which he frequented These 
qualities vv e learn from his biographer ‘ gamed him 
the esteem of the hlareschals d’Estrccs and Gramont 
Viscount Tutenne, Ac, but particularly of the Oimtc 
de Moissens, since know n by the name of the Marcs 
chal d’Albret, of the Comte Pallau, afterwards 
Mareschal de Clerembaut, and of the Marquis de 
Crequi, who became also a hfarcscbal of France” 
And to this lift of splendid names must be added that 
of the Due d Enghien, who w as afterw ards to be called 
the Prmce de Conde 

At this time. Saint Evremond did not differ from 
any other clever young man in assunung that he knew 
all that there was to be known about life, he himself 
admits with what contempt he “ look d down upon 
those whom I thought ignorant of those thmgs which 
I flatter d myself I knew perfeftly well And it is 
doubtful if he could have diveftcd himself of this 
intelleftual arrogance m the atmosphere of the camp 
where experience m all save military matters was 
lackmg A wiser compamonship than that of a few 
brave and ariftocratic young officers was essential to 
the development of his talents This he was to find 
m Pans when as the ev'enings drew m the autumn 
campaigns were brought to an end the army was dis- 
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banded and turned homewatds. It was on such an 
occasion, in his early twenties, at that critical stage 
when doubt was beginning to creep in among the 
foundations of his belief, that he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Peter Gassendi. And with him he Studied the 
philosophy of Epicurus, and of Lucretius m his De 
\sium Natwa^ finally adoptmg that critical attitude 
to life upon which the scepticism of Montaigne and 
Charron is based. How much he owed to Gassendi, 
how much to his own natural inclination, are questions 
that cannot be decided on the little evidence we 
possess, but It IS possible that without tliat meeting 
his mind would have developed along ve y different 
fines. For Montaigne’s credit had been attacked by 
Descartes, and the school of pMosophic doubt was 
not quite as fashionable as it has been. The interests 
of society lay in another direftion, in that absurd, 
fantastic, but vitally important reformation of 
manners and taSte wluch had been mtroduced by 
Mme. de Rambouillet and her friends In disoci- 
atmg himself from the hotel de Rambouillet Saint 
Evremond missed the opportunity of becoming a 
second Voiture m the eyes of posterity no serious 
loss, but he gamed mstead that mdependence of 
spirit which links his name with that of Montaigne 
and of Voltaire 

There existed, however, throughout the greater 
part of the seventeentli century two strongholds of 
free-thought and liherhnage which suivived tlie hotel 
de RambomUet and the Stormy discussions between 
the Jesmts and JansemSts: the salon of Nmon de 
Lancios, and the so-called soctete du Temple. Scattered 
among the letters which Samt Evremond wrote from 
England after his exile are many references to the 
company that frequented those pleasant haunts 
Mere, the dukes of Nevers and of Bomllon, Charleval, 
Boisfobert, De Souvre, Chauheu, whose hotel Bois- 
boudrand was a favourite meeting-place of tlie gour- 
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Diets, Mohere, La Fontaine, Boileau, the musician 
Lulh and Bermer, the disciple of Glassendi—^while 
through his letters to Ninon de Lanclos, in particular 
there runs a thread of melancholy refleftion on the 
happiness of those days, which neither the philosophy 
of resignation he had learned from Gassendi, nor the 
distrafhons he afterwards enjoyed with the Duchessc 
Mazarin, could wholly dissipate There were times, 
of course, when he could sublimate his regrets m a 
kmd of uneasy contentment, but true happmess, or 
rather the capacity for enjoying it had vamshed 
For whatever may be brought up againSt the hbertmes 
of those days by way of reproach—and after ill men 
lihe Des Barreaux are easy prey to the severe moralist 
—they possessed with all their faults an extraordmary 
genius for enjoymg life, even m its petty details 
Before BriUat Savarin, they had made eatmg and 
drinkmg more than a mere satisfaftion of appetite, 
and Saint Evremond cultivated his taSle for food and 
wme unol the laft months of bis life Indeed so great 
was his reputation in these matters that be earned, 
when he was a young man, a mckname which clung 
to him to the end of his days He and his friends 
the Comte d Olonne, the Marquis de Souvre and the 
Marquis de Boisdauphm, were christened the coteaux 
by the witty and chsreputable bishop of Le Mans 
Lavardin, because it was said they would never drmk 
any wine but that which was pressed from the grapes 
which grew on the slopes (Coteaux) of Ay Haut 
villers and Ambonnay in Champagne 

It was the same with love, they had refined it to 
something worthier than it had ever been in the reign 
of Henry IV and in the pages of Brantome, and yet 
had refrained from malang it a mere exchange of 
courtly and far fetched sentiments, which it had 
become under the influence of the hotel de Ram- 
bouillet In the relations of the men and women 
who met in Ninon s house in the rue des Tournelles 
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and at the Due de Bouillon’s on the quai hfalaquais, 
love came to be regarded as an exquisite pleasure, to 
be enioyed as much by the body as the mind, a pleasure 
that was pursued by their grandchildren m the eight¬ 
eenth century, and described with infinite charm and 
understanding by such writers as Diderot, Crcbillon 
and Laclos. Samt Evremond, it is said, was one of 
the earliest of Ninon de Lanclos’ lovers and the firSt, 
and perhaps the wisest, of her tutors in the nco- 
epicurean school. It has also been suggested by that 
old gossip, Bussy Rabutin, that he was for a time the 
lover of the Comtesse d’Olonne, although neither of 
these affairs can be substantiated. Indeed nothing is 
known of Saint Evremond’s passionate experiences 
during his military vacations A few letters remain. 
It IS true the earliest which he is known to have 
written and they are addressed to women who 
remain anonymous and in any case tell us nothing 
about them or about himself. In faft one is tempted 
to suppose that he was one of those men who arc 
incapable, for some subtle psychological or perhaps 
physiological reason, of enjoying a passionate love- 
affair, but who nevertlieless remain, all through their 
lives, devoted admirers and obedient scr\^ants of 
several women In this respeft Saint Evremond had 
something m common with Locke and with Voltaire. 
Even if he enjoyed Nmon’s favours there was some¬ 
thing he preferred to them, and that was the privilege 
of mtroducmg them to others. For havmg once 
instruded his pupil m the way of pleasure and im¬ 
pressed upon her the importance of living in the 
present without either regretting the past or consider- 
mg the future, he was content to watch her carrying 
out his mstructions, forbidding any movement of 
jealousy to disturb an attaclunent wluch, if it fell 
short of love, was Still more than a simple friendslup. 

When he returned to the duties of lus profession, 
he carried with him not only the memory of those 
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delightful winter afternoons and evenings but some 
of those who had shared them with him After the 
day’s work was done, he would meet agam in the 
security of his tent the men he had met at Ninon’s 
house and at the Marquise de Sabld’s, and would 
continue with them the conversations and the char- 
after making debates as if no interruption had hap 
pened, forgettmg for a night the dreariness and 
monotony of the Flanders campaign, to imagine him¬ 
self once more in the Parish of Saint-Roch, listening 
to the animated voices of those he loved 
It was after the siege of Arras in 1640 tliat Samt 
Evremond became acquainted in this way with the 
young Due d Enghien, who to show how much he 
valued his company made him a lieutenant m his 
regiment of Guards His conversation, it seems, 
had a peculiar attraftion for this brilliant commander, 
who was as ready to listen to an account of the writers 
of antiquity as to laugh at some elegant turn of irony, 
even when it was at the expense of his own friends 
Thus in the intervals of rather aimless campaigns. 
Saint Evremond did not lose any opportunity of 
cultivatmg his mind by reading his favourite authors, 
and by shatpenmg his wits on the follies of his con¬ 
temporaries 

Soon after the battle of Rocroi, it became known 
that he was the author of a satirical comedy, ridiculmg 
the recently formed French Academy, an msipid piece 
of work, which was never afted, altliough it was 
frequently prmted even during its author s lifetime, 
in hopelessly maccurate versions, mdeed its only 
claim to remembrance arises from its being the first 
of a long line of gibes at that unlucky institution 
After two more years’uneventful service in the army 
he was so seriously wounded as to be fortunate to 
escape with his life “ At the battle of Nordlmgen, ’ 
according to Des Maizeaux, “ being ordered to head 
a squadron, and poSt himself befow an enunence 
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wHch was possess’d by the Enemy, he was there 
exposed foi tlnee houis together to all the fire or 
their small shot, and a battery of four field-pieces; 
ins omuch that he lo§t there moft of his men, and he 
was himself wounded in the left knee by a shot from 
a Falcon. His wound was thought so dangerous, 
that for six weeks he was believed to be pa§t recovery : 
however, the skill of Ins surgeons, and his good 
constitution, contributed equally to liis cure.” 

A year or two after his recovery, he sustained a 
blow of a different kmd, from no other weapon than 
his own irony. His love of mockery which he had 
been able to satisfy at home and m the field suddenly 
mvolved him in an unexpeded misfortune. He 
committed the fatal indiscretion of malcing fun of 
the Prince de Conde behmd his back, by turnmg to 
ridicule the prmce’s passion for ridiculing others 
He might have foreseen the danger, but he took no 
Steps to avoid it; Conde was informed as a matter 
of course, and Samt Evremond was compelled to 
resign his commission The loss, at one fell swoop, 
not only of a coveted rank, but also of a friend and 
patron, might have been far more duBficult to remedy 
if the war had been prolonged. But the Struggle 
which had already lasted thirty long and weary years 
was finally concluded by the Treaty of WeStphalia 
and Saint Evremond was free to return home. Very 
soon, however, France was mvolved m a domestic 
crisis the first of the civil rismgs, known as the 
Fronde. Conde declared agamSt the Court party 
and left the country, Samt Evremond went home to 
Normandy for a holiday While he was there the 
absurd behaviour of the Frondeurs provided him 
with unexampled opportumties for exercismg his 
talents as a satirist and, m spite of his recent disgrace, 
he did not fail to make use of them. The Due de 
Longueville, havmg declared agamSt the Cardinal 
Mazarm, had retired into Normandy, where he 
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enjoyed the almost absolute power of a great feudal 
lord There he gathered about him as many of the 
Nobility as he could tempt with offers of com¬ 
mand in his army and did his best to persuade Saint 
Ebremond—as he was called in Normandy—to 
accept the command of the Artillery But Samt 
Ebremond, a wily Norman, realised that he would 
lose more by disociating himself from the powerful 
alliance of the Court party than he would gain by 
accepting office in a gang of disorderly rebels His 
reply therefore, to the Due de Longucville’s invit¬ 
ation was a lively satire, entitled Tbe Dm de Longue 
vtJk 1 Retreat to hts Goiemnient of Noraa/idj, in which 
he explained vith brilliant irony his reasons for 
declimng it He was not disappointed in the hope 
of Its strengthening his position at Court, and it is 
said that Mazarin was so delighted with it that he 
mvited Samt Evremond to read it aloud to him during 
his last illness 

A year later, exafUy half-way through the seven¬ 
teenth century he was given another opportunity of 
this kind, while proceeding with the Due de Candale 
towards Havre de Grace to arreSl the Duchesse de 
Longueville, who, after the imprisonment of her 
husband, along with Conde was carrying on the 
campaign Some time after, he committed to writing 
the conversations he had held with Candale durmg 
the journey describing in the style which was 
then exceedmgly popular in the salons of such 
women as the Marquise de Sable and Mile de Scudery, 
the charafters of the courtiers with whom he was 
intimately acquainted When these absurd domestic 
disputes had lasted for another two years, Samt 
Evremond s faithful attachment to the Court attracted 
the attention of the young king who expressed his 
gratitude by creating him a Mareschal de Camp and 
a day later the lyth of September 1652, by according 
him a pension of 3 000 livres a year But neither 
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these favouis nor the royal prolcftion were sufficient 
to keep him safe from the malignity of the Cardinal 
Mazarin, who was still en]oying, under the nominal 
regency of the Queen-Mother, Anne of Austria, 
an absolute freedom of government. Saint Evre- 
mond’s reputation as a wit was indeed a mixed 
blessing; with such a gift for making things seem 
ridiculous one had to be careful and, as we have seen, 
Samt Evremond had already been careless once, with 
unfortunate consequences He was careless again, 
about a year after he had been given his new com¬ 
mission, and pumshed by confinement to the Ba<?tillc 
for three months On this occasion, it is true, as 
the Cardinal was afterwards pleased to admit. Saint 
Evremond was no more guilty than his friend Candalc 
and many others in commg to terms with the Fron- 
deurs in Guyenne without previously consulting the 
Cardinal But the latter, who lived in a perpetual 
panic that amounted almost to a persecution mama, 
suspeded his subordmates of impertinence and of 
je^mg at the ease with winch they had concluded an 
agreement over his head. Samt Evremond was a 
very plausible scapegoat, and was made to bear tlie 
hea-vy burden of imagmary sms; an injustice winch 
was hardly remedied when he was released, by tlic 
Cardinal’s confession • “ That he was persuaded of 
his innocence, but that a man m his station was 
obhged to hearken to so many reports, that it was 
very difficult for him to digtmgmsh truth from false¬ 
hood, and not to do an mjury, sometimes, to an 
honest man ” 

About this time the troubles created by the Fronde 
came to an end, the authority of the King and of Ins 
chief mimgter was agam supreme, and Samt Evre¬ 
mond, after leavmg the Ba§tille, returned once more 
to Flanders, where France was m arms agam§t Spam 
On that eternal battlefield of Western Europe he 
picked up agam the threads of the old life which he 
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had enjoyed before the civil war had intervened 
There the old discussions were renewed books were 
opened, new dishes were invented in the intervals of 
a little mild sUrmishing and when winter approached 
the intimacy of the camp was exchanged for the in 
timacy of the capital 

In 1657 Saint Evremond vtas again in trouble 
This time he was foolish enough to allow the Story 
of a duel he had fought with the Marquis de Fore 
to come to the ears of the King who was deter¬ 
mined to put a Slop to that dangerous cuStom with 
the result that he was compelled to disappear for 
a discreet interval and rusticate on his estates in 
Normandy While he was absent from Court 
he had occasion to compose one of the most 
charmmg and charaftetiSlic of his essays which he 
sent as a letter to his friend the Comte d Olonne, in 
which he discusses under the general title of Pleasures, 
the epicurean dofttme of happmess It is an import¬ 
ant document for the right underflandmg of Samt 
Evremond’s attitude to life, for the opmions he 
advances in it were those to which he Steadfastly ad 
hered when he was banished from his country for 
good and all ‘ If a man mtends to live happy ’ he 
says, “ he must make but few reflefhons upon life ’ , 
and agam, ‘ the prmcipal end for which Wisdom was 
given us was to direft us m the enjoyment of our 
Pleasures ’ Happmess, he mamtained does not con¬ 
sist in any one particular kind of enjoyment, but m an 
exquisite State of mind produced by adjuStmg one¬ 
self to present circumstances, without reference to 
the past without fear for the future not so much 
by seekmg for pleasure as by knowmg how to avoid 
pain, in fail the knowledge, formed by experience, 
of how far it is wise to indulge one s taSles without 
impairmg their capacity for future enjoyment And 
he concludes with the strange and rather melancholy 
conclusion that ‘ This is the utmost of what the 
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Philosophy of Epicurus and Aristippus can afford to 
their followers. but true Christians, far more happy 
by the purity of the Precepts of the Gospel, will taStc 
the sweets of an innocent Life, which will be still 
attended by a greater felicity.” Saint Evremond was 
not blind to the happiness of those who believe, in 
his later years he professed, though he did not prac¬ 
tise, the Catholic Faith, but he knew that it was neither 
in his nature to wish, nor in his power to command, 
a full belief And since he would not believe that 
such a thmg as another life was possible, and since 
he knew that life, like ever)^thing else, mu^t one day 
come to an end, and that that end would be final, he 
did not fear death. From Montaigne, whose essays 
had made a large part of his education, he had learned 
while he was young to look upon death as a matter 
of course, and by a frequent acquaintance with it to 
accept It dispassionately as a happy issue from affliflion 
And It was as well that he had, for otherwise he might 
not have survived as calmly as he did to the end of 
his mordmately long life the loss of all his friends and 
contemporaries The first of these occurred m the 
year followmg his return to Court In 1658 the 
young Due de Candale, who was hardly twenty-seven 
years old, died at Lyons, from a fever which is said 
to have been conneded m some way with his passion 
for Madame de Castellane 

Meanwhile Samt Evremond had rejomed the army 
and was with it when, at the beginning of May 1659, 
a general truce was called, preparatory to a treaty of 
peace bemg signed between Fiance and Spam. At 
that critical moment no one, least of all Samt Evre¬ 
mond, could have divmed the changes that were 
destined to take place m France in tire next three 
years. Withm that short space of time Mazarm died, 
the King, married to a Spanish prmcess, assumed 
absolute power, and Samt Evremond, flymg for his 
life, was to find a refuge m Holland. 
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Fouquet, whose administration of the country’s 
finances during the Regency had won a grudging 
approval from Mazarin, that was afterwards to 
become a sinister condemnation ma) have foreseen 
the calamity that sooner or later w as bound to ov er- 
take him, when the king was of an age to manage 
his ow n aflairs Little did Saint E\ remond suspeft 
that he too w as to be im oh ed in Fouquet’s disastrous 
fall For the third and last time he was to reap the 
fatal consequences of Ins mocking irony 

The armistice continued until the late autumn, 
when Mazarm, accompanied by Saint remond, set 
out in t cry magnificent array for the Spanish frontier, 
where the signatories to the Treaty of the Pyrenees 
had agreed to meet At Saint Jean dc Luz peace 
was concluded between France and Spain and forti 
fied by the royal engagement of Louis \IV to the 
daughter of Philippe r\t Saint E\ remond, com 
menting on the situation in a Icitcr to his friend 
Fran90is de Crcqui asserted w itli mote than his usual 
irony that the Cardinal had acted entirely to his ow n 
personal advantage m bringmg the war to an end, 
and that in so doing he had allow ed France to sacrifice 
whatever benefit she might have had from defeatmg 
Spain in the field by allowing her enemy to have a 
share m drawing up the terms of the peace At the 
back of his mind perhaps was a feeling of irritation, 
shared by his fellow officers that there w as to be no 
mote four bunting no more of that kmd of agreeable 
club life to which w omen were not admitted, and 
which provided such a pleasant contrast to the volup¬ 
tuous amusements of Pans 

Fortunately for Saint Evtemond, he had not to 
wait very many months before he w as sent on another 
mission, to congratulate Charles II on Ins restoration 
to the English throne In that splendid progress m 
the tram of the Comte de Soissons he was easily made 
to forget any disappointment arismg out of the 
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Spanish ticaty, and he w as soon iin oh u\ m a hundred 
new friendships at Whitehall, v liicii, he did nf>t 
realize then, wcic to become his ciiief solace in the 

long years of his exile ^ 

Having witnessed the happ) restoration of tne 
English Monarch), Saint E\ remond, after srmie sr 
months’ delay, returned to France for the b'-f time. 
Mazarin was d)ing, Fouquei, etiniklent tint he v i*. 
to become the Cardinal’s successt)r, v as deM>unu 
more and more of his time to the superintendcnee ot 
his estates, and to the fulfilment of his grandio'-e 
schemes of building and pationagc, curiouslv blind 
to the danger of rivalling the liinu in such thins^s '^s 
wealth and power For Louis XIV, now come of 
age and married, had endured long enough the in¬ 
trigues and counter-intrigues of tlie Queen-Moth'r 
and iSIazarin, was wear) of the incessant "ruuthngs 
of the nobilit) and their endeavours to mainturi their 
antiquated feudal rights, and was determintd to 
reserve for himself an absolute '’uthonts in aflurs of 
State So long as Fouquet was in control of the 
Treasur)’-, so long would he remain an ob<tacle in the 
path of the king’s ambitions "i o displace him v as 
only a question of time and of a suitable opportiinue 
Fouquet, hoW''Cvci, ftill perseaered in his intention 
of winning over his sovereign Demanding almost 
mconceivable efforts from his archiicfls and masons, 
from a small army of painters, sculptors and other 
domestic craftsmen, he diredcd the final embellish¬ 
ment of his superb palace for the reception of the 
king and his whole court. The work w as continued 
until the last mmutc and then, as if b) magic, all traces 
of those feverish preparations vanished.' 1 lie sequel 
to Fouquet’s laSt, splendid, useless gesture w^as, as w c 
have already seen, his arreSt on thc"5th of September 
1661. 

Saint Evremond, it seems, had no knowdedge of 
what was liappemng When his friend was arrested, 
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he was returning from a visit to the Mareschal de 
Clerembaut in the country and indeed was half the 
way back to Paris when another of Fouquet^s friends 
met him m the foreSl of Orleans, and informed him 
of the discovery by Tellier and Colbert of the injudi 
Clous letter he had written three years before The 
king who had been told of its contents, and of 
the author’s intimacy with Fouquet ordered Saint 
Evremond to be committed to the Bailie ^ M de 
Gourville, the bearer of the fatal news in the forest, 
ad\ised Samt Evremond to retire to his elates in 
Normandy Saint Evremond who knew from pre¬ 
vious experience the horror of the Bastille, did as he 
was told and * After having lam hid there for some 
time, he advanced privately to the frontiers of the 
Kmgdom, and at last resolved to go to Holland 
where he arrived about the end of the year 1661 
“ Verily ” says Des Maizeaux, ‘ he was too hardly 
dealt with for when he wrote that letter he spoke 

1 Saint Evremond s biographers have overlooked two poems 
printed under his name w wt^ressanies tt pen eonfiNts pour 

semr < 5 1 hiHotre ttd la littiraturepar MD L P [A/ (Pterre) De 
La Plate] Tome Ctnqmime 161-2 d 'Bruxuhs iTyj 
If the7 are authentic it is certain that they aggravated his 
offence and if widely circulated as they probably were would 
be less easily forgotten than the letter 

SVR LOVIS XIV ET SES MINISTRES 
Par Saint Evremont 
Avet un Pdote si sage 
Et de St mauiais Matelots 
Le vaisseau fera t tl naujrage I 
Vaincra t il les tents et les flats ? 

Quant d mot pour parler sans feindre 
Je ne sais plus qiien augurer 
Les Matelots me font tout crairdre 
Le Pilote tout espSrer 

Ces ters ne se trout ent dans auctme edition de cet auteur bien moms 
encore les sutvans qu tl se piermis dans un moment d humeur centre 
le Monarque qtit ne furent eonnus que de peu de gens et qut Louis 
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to Ills Friend With the same freedom as he would have 
done in a private conversation; nor could it ever 
enter ins thoughts that his Lcttci would become 
Pubhek On the other hand, having preserved a re¬ 
sentment agam§t the Cardinal, ever since his Eminence 
had caused him to be imprisoned in the Bastille, it 
IS not to be wondered that he did not spare him on 
this occasion. If we add to these considerations, that 
the Letter in the main was solid and judicious, it v.’ill 
undoubtedly be agreed, that they ought not to have 
dealt so with a Gentleman of distin£bon, wh'> had 
ever well-served his Prince, and whose only Crime 
was, his bemg ovei-2ealous for the Honour of his 
Country, and too well acquainted with its true intercut. 
’Tis certam that Samt Evremond never own'd that he 
had committed a fault, or that he had a wrong notion 
of that Treaty.” 


XIV n’ajant pu les hit pardoimcr, nnciircnt st long son '/ en 
Angkferre, car sa Leffre critique a M dc Crcqui, sur A lia’/t 
des Pjretiies, n'enfut (dit-on) que le ptctexic 

SONNET SUR LES ROIS 

Ce peupk qii’autrefois Dieu goiweriiotf }ui-meiiic, 

Lasse de son bonheur voulut avoir tin Roi 

Eh bien, dit le Seigneur, Peupk ingrat et sans Joi, 

Tu sentiras bientot le joug dii dtadeiiie 

Celui que je mettrai dans ce degrS supreme. 

Com me im cruel vautour Viendra fondre sur tot, 

Ses seules volontis te serviront de lot. 

Sans pouvoir assoimi son avarice extreme 

Toujours il cherchera milk et milk mqyens 
De te ravtr Vhonneur, la liberti, les btens 
En vain tu te plamdras du poids de sa puissance 

Ce peupk en vit I’effet, il en Jut consterik, 

Ainsi regne aujourdlmi, par les voeux de la Fiance, 

Ce monarque ahsolu, qiCon nomme Dieu-donne 1 

Par le Meme 
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From this time. Saint Evremond entered, as it were, 
upon a new existence, his campaigning days were 
over, and he was never again to enhven with his 
graceful conversation and the ingenious sallies of his 
wit the inhabitants of the Parish of Saint-Roch 
Henceforward, we shall come to ls.now lum better 
and more mtimately from his letters, for in his old 
life all our knowledge of lum amounted to little more 
than the vague and elusive appearances he makes in 
the pages of his biographer, and in a few contem¬ 
porary memoirs and anecdotes 

Nothing is 1 nown of his movements, or of tlie 
hardships which he mu 5 t have endured during his 
flight It IS certainly improbable that he was able to 
carry away with him more than a bare minimum of 
luggage and as for money he was entirely dependent 
on his own resources the moment he was deprived 
of his royal pension His patrimony, it seems, was 
in some way tied up with his elates in Normandy, 
and therefore unavailable to him and if it had not 
been for some inve^ments which Fouquet had profit¬ 
ably arranged for him during the campaign in Guy- 
enne, he must ha\e been m a desperate Strait Some¬ 
how or other these remamed intaft and were handed 
o%er to Crequi who m exchange paid to Saint 
Evremond an annuity of 200 crowns which remained 
until the end of his life his only regular source of 
income But even so without the assistance of 
friends he was scarcely able to provide for his needs 
In Holland the refuge of so many political exiles, 
he knew nobody well enough to offer him help One 
hope remamed that in England, where but a year 
before he had been received with open arms he 
would be w elcomed again And yet even that pro¬ 
sper wasuncertam if he happened to remember some 
of the pungent aphorisms his friend La Rochefoucauld 
had produced at Mrae de Sable s on the mconstancy 
of friends in times of trouble But it was easier to 
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listen, to such ieflc£lions, nnd even to bchc\c in tiicni 
at Pans than at the Plague, Saint Evrcmonci ciici not 
hesitate, and after a short interval sailed foi bngbnd. 

As soon as he aiiivcd, his cxpcclaiions ^ ere more 
than realized , he found himself surrounded b} friends, 
and solicited by many others who wtie eni^er lo male 
his acquaintance. They too had endured the mebn- 
choly and the vicissitudes of exile before the Re v.or- 
ation, and had consoled themselves v ith p sli.-^re of the 
exquisite and polite pleasures of the French Court 
These they did not forget at their return and en¬ 
deavoured, with only a moderate success it is true, 
to transplant in English soil If they failed, it v '^s 
not for lack of enthusiasm; c\er)vhere French 
fashions prevailed, in food, in dress, in manners and 
in language, along with all those elegant and absurd 
kickshaws, which arc described so \ ividly and v ith 
such vivacious irony in the comedies of Sedlct .md 
Etherege Not only was Saint Fvremond v elcomc 
because he knew how to manage these things, but also 
because it was hoped that he might inftrudt (jthers to 
use them, and to use them properly I lis age, more¬ 
over, was an advantage to him , he could spc'^k and 
aft from experience And although he v.ts still 
young at forty-five he was old enough to be the father 
of a veiy youthful Court, a position which he grace¬ 
fully assumed “The Dukes of Buckingharn and 
Ormond, the Earls of Saint Albans and Arlington, 
my Lord d'Aubigny and my Lord Crofts were his 
be§t friends,” and to complete the hs^t of the men and 
women he frequented in his early days at Whitehall 
we need only turn to Hamilton’s celebrated memoirs 
of his brother-in-law, the Comte dc Gramont Tlic 
latter, whom Samt Evremond had Icnowm in France, 
was shortly to appear in England for a short spell of 
exile, until Louis XIV had foigottcn his ill-adviscd 
intrigue with Mile, de la Mothe Houdancouit 
The visit of this gay and unscrupulous philanderer 
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coincided, as Hamilton telates, with the brightest of 
those short lived hours of happiness v hich the Court 
enjoyed before disillusionment began to creep in 
before the mismanagement of affairs of State became 
a fruitful subject for invedhve and lampoon His 
appreciation and knowledge of fine cookery, qualities 
which Saint Evremond set above moSt others, caused 
him to be sought after no less as a host than as a guest 
At his own supper parties, Hamilton tells us that the 
company ‘ was not numerous, but it was choice All 
that was moSt distinguished at Court was generally 
there and the one man whose society on these 
occasions, suited the chevalier de Gramont beSt, was 
never absent—the celebrated Saint Evremond ’ 
“ Both of them,’ he contmues ^ possessed all that 
an experience of the great world, and the frequent- 
ation of polite society could add to natures in them 
selves well endowed Saint Evremond who was 
less occupied in frivolous concerns, from time to time 
gave the chevalier de Gramont little lefhires, and by 
making refle£lions on his paft, tried to improve his 
present conduft or to prepare him for his conduft in 
the future ” 

From his distaste for the frivolous and often 
brawling amusements of the Court and his preference 
for conversation he came to be known—the nick¬ 
name was invented by Gramont—as The Philos¬ 
opher ’ , as a boy he had been called ‘ The Wit 
for the same reason He loved repose always 
putting the calm of refleftion and conversation before 
the excitements of a^on, his philosophy had taught 
him to do nothing however pleasant it might be at 
the time which he might afterwards live to regret 
And he knew that men like Lord Rochester and the 
Duke of Buckingham were constantly regretting their 
follies At the same time he was not blind to the 
charm and enthusiasm of such men when they were 
not engaged in some wild prank or drunken orgy and 
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although he did not share with them their passion for 
scientific experiments, no one was more ready than 
he was to discuss the merits of the latest play or to 
listen to a new piece of music , “ Old Evrcmond, 
says Spence, “ would talk for ever.” His friendship 
with Buckingham, who was a powerful, if somewhat 
whimsical, patron of art and letters, brought him into 
contafl with the poets and the men of letters, as well 
as with that eager company of scholars and anti¬ 
quaries whose names are familiar to the reader of 
Evelyn’s Dtarj From Sir Kcnelm Digby he heard 
of Descartes’ latest theories, with Hobbes he dis¬ 
cussed deism and atheism, with Waller and Cowley 
he wandered freely in the Garden of Epicurus, and 
It is probable that he debated with Sediey and Howard, 
perhaps with Dryden himself, the respedive merits 
of the French and English stage Dcs Maizeaux tells 
us that the Duke of Buckingham, Lord d’Aubigny and 
Saint Evremond “ were together almost every day, 
and their conversation was often upon Theatrical 
performances,” so much so that they all collaborated 
in the writing of a very insipid comedy entitled Sir 
Vohtick Would-Be, which passed unnoticed in England, 
and in Fiance v^as regarded as nonsensical. Saint 
Evremond, however, gained by the knowledge that 
he lacked the skill of a playwright, a thorough under¬ 
standing of the difficulties of the art, and it was this, 
together with the translations of English plays that 
Buckingham and d’Aubigny made for lum for it 
must be remembered that he never troubled to learn 
English that enabled him a few years later to com¬ 
pose, among other Studies of the Stage, his Observations 
on the 'English Comedy, 

“ He was thus alleviating the sorrows of his Dis¬ 
grace, says Des Maiizeaux, “ when he was seized 
with vapours that cast lum into a sort of melancholy, 
and weakened him very much The Physicians told 
him that nothing but the change of air could cure 
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him and that if he could not go to Montpelier, he 
would do well, however to cross the sea, and stay 
some time in Holland He closed more easily witlx 
this advice, because the} then began to be sensible 
at London of that infeftious air, which soon occa¬ 
sioned the mo^ deStnidhve plague tint ever raged in 
England 

In the early part of the year 1665, therefore he 
returned to the Hague ‘ After having lived in the 
constraint of Courts,” he wrote to the mthful Crequi 
soon after his arrival “ I take up uith the comfort of 
ending my days in the freedom of a Commonwealth, 
where if nothing is to be hoped for, there’s at least 
nothing to be feared ” Certainly there was no hope 
that among the plump and Stupid citizens of the Hague 
he would enjoy, as he had in London the intense yet 
always precarious pleasures of the Court, instead of 
the Comte de Gramont s supper parties, he had to 
console himself with an occasional game of cards or 
chess at the Portuguese Ambassador’s, and with a 
round of very formal visits He was not without 
friends, however Through Sir William Temple the 
English Ambassador, he became acquainted with the 
young Prince of Orange and his circle—a valuable 
conne£hon in after years when that prince became 
King of England—and with the foreign ministers and 
envoys to the States General Among these was the 
young Comte de Lionne nephew of the Marquis de 
Lionne, Louis XIV’s Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs who negleded nothing in his efforts to obtain 
a pardon for Saint Evremond although as Saint 
Evremond s letters show they were never rewarded 
with success 

In Holland the days passed with the monotonous 
regularity of a great clock the seasons came and went 
by almost unperceived but Samt Evremond was 
reco\ ering his health and increasing his acquaintance 
and before very long his presence was essential to the 
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success of any reception given in honour of dis¬ 
tinguished strangers The Prince of Tuscany invited 
him to make use of his house, the Rhincgravc of his 
delicate table, and M. dTdervart, the wcaltiiy Parisian 
banker, while he was stopping at the Plague offered 
him the protedion and hospitality which he had 
already given to the poet La Fontaine in France. 
D’Hervart’s knowledge of finance, moreover, enabled 
Saint Evremond to recover part of the loan he had 
made before his exile to Ninon de Lanclos and to that 
hopeless spendthrift d’Elbcne, a negotiation that had 
the unhappy effe£t of producing a temporar}^ ill- 
feeling between him and his “ Lcontium ” 

Fortunately the company of men of the v'orld did 
not prevent Saint Evremond from cultivating that of 
men of learning , he held many long and animated con¬ 
versations with Isaac Vossius, whom he was to meet 
again when he returned to England, and was intro¬ 
duced to Spinoza, Pleinsius and de Slusc, “ so famous 
for his great Icnowledge of the Law, and the Mathc- 
maticks.'^ The latter he had met at Liege during a 
short tour of Flanders taken in 1667 to console him¬ 
self for the sudden and very grievous loss of d’Aubigny, 
who had arranged to take part in the excursion, but 
had been prevented by his tragic death only a few 
hours after receiving the CardinaPs cap. On his 
return to the Hague, the atmosphere being favourable, 
as well as the absence of any regular diSlraflions, Saint 
Evremond amused himself with his pen At that 
time two subjects, in particular, held his attention: 
the quarrel that had arisen m France between the 
Jesuits and the Jansenigts, and the lively discussions 
that were taking place between the partisans of the 
Ancients and the Moderns. In matters of religion, 
as in politics, he had no axe to grind, in both he 
preserved an impartial attitude, reserving the right 
to introduce into his analysis of the dispute his natural 
scepticism, and into his exposition of it a touch of his 
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familiar irony But in the literary debate he rv as far 
more inclmed to take sides On the whole his sym 
pathies w ere w ith the Alodcms, in spite of his genume 
lor e of the classics, though he w ould ncr cr condemn 
the latter to appraise the former In both literatures 
the old and the new, he discovered their sc\ eral merits, 
upholdmg the traditions of the one and admiring the 
innor ations of the other And w bile maintaining on 
the whole a conserratne attitude towards changes 
w hich had occurred in his ow n lifetime in particular 
those which affefled the stage, he was ready to com 
mend with perfeft fairness the origmal genius of 
Racine without ceasmg to regard Corneille, the hero 
of his y outh, as the better dramatist 

Sereral short essays, written about tins time, m 
particular his Judgmnit on Racine s ‘ Alcvandre ”, and 
his Obsenahons on Salliift md Taaliis, arc fair c\implcs 
of his skill as a critic and illustrate his personal pre- 
dileffaons Generally speaking, his tailc in literature, 
as well as his conception of society arc those of a 
man who had passed his youth in that formatite 
period of French life and letters under the regency of 
Anne of Austria, and like Ninon dc Lanclos who 
sunned hts death in the early years of the eighteenth 
century by two years, he consened the spirit of that 
age long after it had passed aw ay ilftcr his exile he 
found other and new interests in life, but they had 
litde influence on his attitude of mind, w hich w as as 
It W'ere the crystallization of the thoughts and feelmgs 
he had experienced before he w'as expelled from 
France 

At the Hague according to his remarks in more than 
one letter written while he was there, on the obtuse¬ 
ness and the absence of culture of its inliabitants he 
had no cause to alter his opimons of the x alue of the 
society in which he had been brought up And since 
It seems that he had no intention of leaving Holland, 
the recollection of it enabled him to live with more 
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happiness and less regret than he might otherwise have 
done. Only if he had allowed his thoughts to travel 
less remotely into the pa^, would he have remembered 
that other society across the sea upon which he had 
made but a few years before so favourable an impres¬ 
sion 

For England had not forgotten him Tn the spring 
of 1670, the English Ambassador at the Hague handed 
him a dispatch from his friend Lord Arlington re¬ 
questing him to consider Charles II^s wish that he 
should return to London, and announcing the King’s 
intention of offering him a pension, if he accepted 
the invitation. Saint Evremond did not decline an 
offer which was more profitable and more sympathetic 
than any he was ever likely to receive m Holland, and 
set sail without delay Soon after his arrival the 
promise of a pension was fulfilled and he was appointed 
to the easiest of all sinecures, the Keepership of the 
Ducks in the Decoy in Saint James’s Park, with a 
salary of three hundred pounds a year. 

For the next five years, as his letters show, he was 
largely occupied with various compositions in the 
mtervals of dining with the long and his new miStress, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, and of passing on some 
of the advice he had formerly given to the Comte de 
Gramont to his friend the Duke of Buckingham In 
these early days in England his mteregts turned to an 
examination of French literature, upon which he wrote 
several short essays, discussing in particular the merits 
of Its tragedy and comedy, its histories and trans¬ 
lations. At the same time he revised his longest and 
most sustained work: Bjejiecfio) 7 s upon the different 
Genius of the Kotnan People, by which he is beSt remem¬ 
bered, and by right of which he is entitled to be 
regarded as the forerunner of Montesquieu. He also 
found time to reply to Crequi’s ingemous request for 
an account of The Temper of mj JSdind, and my Thoughts 
of all Things tn my Old Jige “ Of all the works of 
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M de Saint Evremond ” says Des Maizeaux, ‘ there 
IS none in which he has painted himself more to the 
life than in this It shows him at one view a Courtier, 
a Man of Letters a Philosopher a Divine, it dis¬ 
covers a fine Gemus, a delicate TaSle, and a nice 
Discernment ” 

Yet It seems that with all his friends, with all the 
various and frivolous amusements of Whitehall, the 
skating parties in the winter and the firework dis¬ 
plays on fine summer evenings, that even with his 
reputation, which was established in France in spite 
of his disgrace and was increasing in England, Samt 
Evremond was not altogether happy “ England 
was not Saint Evremond s Country, and notwith 
Standmg the Civilities he received from all hands he 
did not forget France * In a sense he was a lonely 
man he could not speak a word of English though 
he tried to introduce into his verses the everlasting 
* puddings ^ and * plum porridge' which he was 
forced to eat, and the climate did not suit him But 
he did not repine under his misfortune, for his 
philosophy had taught lum to accept the ill with the 
good and he had leamt to suffer the petty vexations 
of life, the unkindly jeers which Sorbiere tells us were 
directed against foreigners the miseries of indigestion 
along with the deeper sorrows of exile, with resign 
ation and good humour What he needed mote than 
anything was some one or something to remind him 
constantly of the people and the country from which 
he was separated his sensitive and confiding nature 
demanded the intimacy of human relations which was 
demed him, not only by the mere mhibition of lan¬ 
guage but also by the very circumstances of his life 
Such a love as that of Dorothy Osborne for Sir 
William Temple might exist beyond the boundaries 
of Whitehall it could never have survned within 
Faithlessness was the ruling passion there Lord 
Rochester had said as much and what Lord Rochester 
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said was usually a fair indication of v. hat the Court 
felt. 

Then talk not of Incotiflancj, 

False hearts or broken vows. 

If I by Miracle can be 
This live-long minute tiuc to Thee 
’Tis all that Heaven allows 

And Saint Evremond was beyond caring j^erhaps 
he never had cared overmuch for a succession of 
easily enjoyed, easily forgotten love-affairs 

Suddenly and unexpededly, however, something 
happened to alter all this as far as he was concerned. 
Hortensia Mancim, the very beautiful, ver}' dis¬ 
reputable, very vagabond Duchesse hlazarin, who 
had been married by the Cardinal, her uncle, to the 
grovellmg, bigoted and superstitious Due dc la 
Meilleraye, whom she had deserted, arrived in Eng¬ 
land after having roamed round France and Italy 
pursued by her husband’s creatures In England at 
last she was safe from her pursuers, for she had hardly 
reached London before the news of her extraordinary 
escapades had reached the ears of the Court, always 
greedy for novelties Before long she was established 
in a house in Saint James’s Park, belonging to the 
Duke of York, and soon afterwards was sharing, 
under rather different circumstances from those vduch 
had once been suggested to her uncle before the 
Restoration, the pleasures and privileges of the Royal 
bed-chamber, and this very naturally to the great 
alarm and jealousy of the indomitable duchesses of 
Portsmouth and Cleveland 

But the king had made up his mind for the time 
being , the new duchess was established, and neither 
the sarcastic comments of the old ones, nor the subtle 
diplomacy of Louis XIV, who was particularly 
anxious not to lose, with the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
his hold over Charles II, were to alter his intention 
of keeping Hortensia Mancini as Ins miStiess 
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Saint Evremond uas an oJd man—^he was nearly 
sixty—^when the Duchesse Mazarm, still young and 
beautiful, came into his life In years he was old 
enough to be her father but in his heart, which was 
still young he felt her charms to be something more 
than those of a daughter At first he found in her 
what he had looked for m vain since his banishment 
a link with his country and so a link with the past, 
a symbol of what he loved beSt Later he was to find 
m her the satisfa£bon of that desire for intimacy which 
he could not establish at Court There was no passion 
on her side, little, if any, on his he was happy to 
admire she to be admired And while it is im¬ 
possible to overlook signs of dotage m this belated 
affeifiion, the fafi remains that, m making Saint Evre¬ 
mond contented and even happy it emphasized some 
of his most charming qualities, and called forth in his 
letters many revealing confessions and delicate turns 
of wit 

The Duchess, to be sure had no illusions about her 
servant she made use of him For her position 
even as a royal miStress was none too secure, she 
was always needing money and clothes and Saint 
Evremond was often called upon to supply these 
out of his meagre purse In return she would 
supply him with table Imen for his parties with an 
occasional gift for his Store cupboard and on very 
special occasions when he had trudged half way 
round the town to fulfil some fantastic commission, 
with the lightest and most evanescent of kisses By 
incessant flattery he managed to control her temper 
and his cravmg for affeftion made him overlook her 
outbursts of selfish passion, her reckless extravagance, 
and even her almost pathological desireforcleanliness, 
—a thing he could never understand 

But the ‘ Kmght of the Dismal Countenance ’ as 
he signed himself in his letters to ‘ Dulcmea ’ — 
adopting for himself and for his lady the titles of his 
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beloved Von V'‘'> iv'pp;., hnppu r li’-n ir 

had been since the da)s v’btn ht su •' Ninon at 
Lanclos and hei epicure m asMni.h!} in rl t riu 
Tourncllcs For m Madame M'n irtrAhou .1 -n - 
thing of the old spun v as re\ueti “ Ml n'l niur^ot 
sub)e£ls were discoursed upon fhtrt, ■ bnlo^'^pt 
I-IiStory, Pieces of W u and Gall uviv, PI y . \uthor. 
ancient and modern, tile nieities o» tl e I renen. lonnue, 
&c ”, and these ingenioi's e<m'. cr , tontinuc. 

Des Maizeaux, “gave M de Sunt 1 \ r.,n'f)n'i o. ea* ion 
to write some pieces, such *» his D^tuiec oi lome 
Plays of M Corneille, his Refit61 ons O'! int Prtnc'% 
Spanish, Italian, and Lnglnh (.ornetht , .nui oji 
Operas. . 

The latter had been introduced into 1 r’dard from 
France at this time, and v ere to proeidt '> p'trdid 
exercise for Saint Ilercmond’s lui)'tu»l Torn lln 
love of music one of the r're ihini s W i, a in 
common with the Duchesse M •z^'r'a v >s too rclined 


to allow him to sec ainthinn but a «Torc >tu'e co*'- 

^ ^ i 

fusion in the wedding of words .md nf)te-. m tt.e most 
ordinary and unpocucal aftions. Ills long letter to 
the Duke of Buckingh'^m perfecih, e presses ris 
sentiments in the matter, and his own s'nirie fi cornedt 
Lcs Ope/as has something of the gaiet) of Cnet’s 
burlesques, in its turning into ridicule the smipng of 
pedestrian themes. Indeed, in its carh dus m Lng- 
land opera w^as a complete failure On \\ edne^diy 
evemng the 29th of May, 1677, for in'^tancc, we learn 
from a letter picscrv'cd m the Vcrnc) collcclion, “ w .ts 
some gallantry at Wdiitchall, wdicrc w as acted a French 
Opera, but most pitifully done, so ill that the King 
was weary on’t, and some say it v'’s not well con¬ 
trived to entertain the English Gentry, who came 
that night to honoui their ICing, with a lamentable 
ill-a£ted French Play. 

Consorts of musick in the chamber w’crc another 
matter. No one threw himself wuth a greater cn- 
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thusiasm into the coUefting of performers, the copy 
mg of parts and the arrangements of rehearsals than 
Samt Evremond From France he obtamed the 
latest pieces from the elegant pens of LuUi and Cham- 
bonnilres and commanded the services of any 
Italian or French musicians who happened to be 
passing through London Nor did he negleft to 
praihse his own skill as a composer and performer 
instru^hng others as he had once instructed Ninon, 
in the management of the lute and arrangmg a 
\ariety of combmations of ^rmged and wmd mStru- 
ments with voices for the delight of his Duchess and 
her guests 

When music faded there was always the card table 
at which the Duchess would sit far into the mght 
devouring her own and other people's substance 
playing brilliantly, and sometimes cheating with 
consummate skill M Morin had intioduced the 
new game of basset from France and all other games 
had been discarded in its favour Poor Samt Evre¬ 
mond lost consistently chiefly it seem*; at his hoftess s 
comtmnd, and for the privilege of sitting at her table 
was reduced to the padietic condition of one who is 
never taken quite seriously, and who mu^ be ready 
at any moment to ^tand as a butt for the amusement 
and scorn of others His appearance, moreover was 
agamft him A curious wen had begun to grow 
between his eyebrows , instead of a wig he carried 
his own grey and tousled locks which sprouted un 
tidily from under a kmd of smoking cap he was 
growmg old and careless about himself There was 
a song about lum which ran 

Old Evrerrord renonned for Wjf and Dirt 
Wou d change b:s Jning ojtemr than bts Shirt 
Roar nitb the Rakes of State a month then come 
To liane another in bts bole at home f 

What a Strange and untidy hole it must have been I 
* In the latter part of his life accordmg to Spence, 
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“ he used always to be feeding his ducks, or the 
fowls he kept in his chambci He had a great variety 
of these, and other sorts of animals, all over his house 
He used always to say, ‘ that \\ hen we grov' old, and 
our own spirits decay, it reanimates one to have a 
number of living creatures about one, and to be much 
with them' 

ThedeathofCharlcsIIm 1685 left Saint n\remond 
in very gtiaitened ciicumStances , the company of his 
monkeys and buds, cards, music, conversation, 
country visits nothing could console him for the 
loss of lus pension Madame Mazarin’s condition 
was even more desperate, and life would have been a 
very melancholy affair for the two exiles if James II 
had not remembered them Even so. Saint Uvre- 
mond made another urgent appeal to his friends in 
France for the remission of his sentence, but was 
again refused The sympathy of the English Court, 
however, was ^ill on his side “In tlic }car 1686 
the Earl of Sunderland propos’d to King James to 
create for M de Saint Evremond a Place of Sccrctar} 
of the Cabinet, whose province should be to write 
the Kmg’s private Letters to the foreign Princes 
The King approv’d my Lord Sunderland’s motion 
but Saint Evremond thought it did not become him 
to accept such an office However, he told that 
prime Mmifter that he was ver}'^ much obliged to 
him for his kindness , and desired him, w’lthal, to 
return the Kmg his humble thanks for the honour 
he mtended lum addmg, he should be very happy 
to serve his Majesty , but that a man of his age ought 
to thmk of nothing, but how’’ to husband the little 
time he had to live, and to spend it in ease and tran¬ 
quillity ” 

Soon, however, new interests and di^tradions pre¬ 
sented themselves Bermer arrived in England, wuth 
news of the still surviving members of Ninon’s circle; 
and after him came the Duchesse de Bouillon, hladame 
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Ma2arin s sifter, to tell the sad ftorj of La Fontaine’s 
madness which made it impossible that he should 
pay a \isit to England, as everyone Ind hoped he 
would Finally there came the Protcftant refugees 
After the disaftrous revocation of the Edift of Nantes, 
which had given toleration to the Proteftant faith in 
France for nearly a hundred years, they fled of their 
own accord or were driven by their persecutors 
across the English Channel, landing at Greenwich, 
homeless and unprovided for, but eager to build up 
again the industries which they had left behind in 
France The untiring efforts of their proteSor, the 
hfarquis de Ruvigny, and of his son, who was after¬ 
wards created Earl of Galw ay, enabled them to settle 
in London and the provinces, where houses and 
churches were resened for them and work provided 
for their cvpcricnccd hands Those of them who 
belonged to the nobility or gentry and had no calling 
to follow were cnliftcd as officers in the Army, and 
were later to distinguish themselves in the Irish cam 
paigns, tlic scholars and men of letters w ere w cl- 
comed by the learned societies of the capital Saint 
Evremond loft no opportunity of promoting their 
welfare, and of helping his friend Ruvigny to mitigate 
the wretchedness of their plight altliough it must 
be admitted—if we may take his long letter to M 
JuStcl as a general expression of his sentiments in the 
matter—he found it hard to believe that a man could 
be so fanatical in his beliefs as to allow himself to be 
persecuted for them , and because he was so sceptic¬ 
ally minded he would never understand w hy people 
were intolerant of any other beliefs but their own 
It was inevitable perhap, that his epicurean mind 
should mal c him something of an egoift intent upon 
cultivating his own garden and upon bringing it to 
perfedlion as far as the instability of human affairs 
and affeftions would allow, he was not concerned for 
what his neighbours did, unless he was aftually 
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brought in contact with them As far as his own 
happiness was concerned, it mattered little whether 
some people enjoyed cuttmg each others’ throats, and 
that others believed that they were born to eternal 
damnation, he was wise enough now not to meddle 
m affairs of State, and if he consorted with such men 
as Sunderland, Godolphm and Montagu it was to 
confer with them about horse-racing or cards, and 
not the chicanery of the Council Table. The Thirty 
Years War had meant little more to him than an 
opportunity for fighting, the Popish Plot was for¬ 
gotten at the basset-table, the revocation of the Edi6t 
of Nantes and the Revolution affeded him only in so 
far as the one gave him an opportunity of malung 
new friends and the other of meetmg old ones again 

On the accession of the Prince of Orange to the 
English throne, as William HI, Samt Evremond was 
no longer m danger of becoming destitute “ For 
that Prmce,” as Des Maizeaux remarks, “ had been 
very kmd to him m Holland, and when he came to 
be King of England, gave him several substantial 
marks of his Favour He often took him mto his 
Parties of Pleasure, and loved to converse with him, 
and to hear him talk of the great Captains that he had 
seen in France, and of the military transafhons to 
which he had been witness ” 

In 1689, less than a year later, came the unexpeded 
news from France that Louis XFV had at last agreed 
to Saint Evremond’s return It arrived too late. A 
few years before he would have gone back joyfully 
and willmgly Now, m spite of the earnest entreaties 
of all his friends, he would not go , he was too old, 
too ill, contented enough where he was to want any¬ 
thing better than to be allowed to die m peace. 
Roots that are thirly years old do not easily bear 
transplanting, and he knew that it would be folly 
in his case to attempt such a thing 

After all, he Still had his duchess, though she had 
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left London and uas now living in the country at 
Chelsea, where, at her house in Paradise Row, he was 
still welcome at a hand of cards But the gaiet) of 
the old days in Saint James s had vanished, she was 
no longer the reigning beauty of the tow n , age and 
the adv ent of a new society, vv hich resented the con- 
duS of Its predecessors, left her a pathetic and 
neglefted relic from another world Reduced to a 
miserable pov'erty, she was compelled to borrow or 
beg the mete necessities of life, and as her debts 
increased she became more and more slatternly in 
her manners and appearance In the end she took 
to drinking spirits in order to keep her thoughts from 
dwelling on the squalor and misery of so mean an 
existence She lingered on until the laSl year of the 
seventeenth cenmry, when she was seized with an 
illness from w hich she nev er recov ered, dy ing in her 
house at Chelsea towards the middle of June 
" Saint Ev remond ’ say s Des Maizeauv sus 
tamed an irreparable loss by her death The con 
versation of so accomplished a lady w as cv crything to 
him It made him forget his disgrace, and furnished 
him with a thousand agreeable amusements Her 
house was become his and to lose the use of it, w as 
to be reduced to a second banishment, more insup 
portable than the first The Duchess had always a 
very great esteem and regard for him She scolded 
him sometimes, for her temper was somewhat fickle 
and capricious but these sallies were of no conse 
quence She could no more live without his con 
versation than he could live without her After all, 
she had not a mote faithfull firm friend upon earth 
and this mutual attachment lasted five and twenty 
years He was so touched by her death that for a 
long tune he could not speak of her without expressing 
his sorrow 

The loss of other friends, whose death did not 
deprive him of the amemties of life had never affedted 
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him very deeply; he could resign himself to 
exorableness of death with the consoling thoup 
“ we must insensibly go whither so man) bra^ 
good men have gone before us/’ But the dc 
his lady duchess discovered the veakc^t spots 
philosophy , after she had gone he could do n 
without remembering that he had done it all 
and in happier circumstances wliilc she v as 
There was nothing left to him now Init a few c 
tions to while away the laSt )cars of Ins hf< 
renewed his correspondence with the now 
oflogenarian Ninon, glad to remember that the 
§tillsomeone alive who knew him in the very i 
days before his exile But the tone of his lettci 
her replies charming as the) arc is a mela ^ 
one, enlivened occasionally by references 1 
pleasures of the table the la§t infirmity of thes 
noble mmds Other pleasures were vanishir 
by one: the conversation of friends, the 1 
books, even cards were no longer able to al 
the burden of old age. “ If only,” Ninon 
“ one could believe, as hlmc dc Chcvrcusc dit 
she was dying, that she was going to chat v 
her friends in the next world. . . But \ 
knew, as she recorded m her letters to her ok 
the deaths of their contemporaries, that they ' 
never meet each otlier again cither m this . d 
or the next, only faith could make one 1 . . 

that such a thmg were possible, and neither s r 
Saint Evremond was blessed with it. iVnd ' 
younger generation had not forgotten them ! . 
daughter of Saint Evremond’s old fiicnd, 

Earl of Rochester, now Countess of San^ ^ 
astonished and delighted Ninon while she was ' 
in France, as she was later to charm Pope an(i N -d 
Chesterfield, and almost made her young agam with 
the vivacity of her wit and that malicious spi>m\L- 
ness which she had inherited from her fath. i md 
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■With ■nhich she bewildered her husband Like 
Voltaire, who is said to hav e been presented to Ninon 
when he was a child, Elizabeth Sandwich is one of 
the subtle links that join the sev entcenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries together For she inherited from 
Ninon, besides the portrait which Horace Walpole 
used to show with such pride at Strawberry Hill, 
some of Ninon s sceptical wit, for w Inch her salon 
in Pans afterwards became famous, and which Chester¬ 
field recommended as an essential part of his son’s 
education 

Lady Sandw ich remrned to England at the turn of 
the century with new s of Ninon for Saint Ev remond, 
while he replied with messages and gifts of tea en¬ 
trusted to Frenchmen who were remrnmg home 
‘ I leave London with much regret,” w'rote one of 
them to Dr Syh eStre ‘ I w ish I was there if only to 
play at Ombre with M de Saint Erremond and 
you and I should like to lose so that I might 
have the pleasure of eating at the end an asparagus 
salad, and of drinking a bottle of Burgundy which 
never happens w hen one wins ’ 

Saint Evremond Struggled on for another two years, 
until his health which all his life had worried him, 
began to fail It became impossible for him to go 
abroad as much as he wished and he was reduced 
to Staying indoors where he was a prc) to his own 
regrets Sometimes he would listen to a little music 
at Mrs Bond s or he would wander out into the 
Streets to buy a handful of jonquils for Madame de la 
Perrine w horn he had tried to love as a successor to 
Madame Mazarin, and he would Still correspond with 
his doftor, SylveStre and with Lord Montagu, whose 
splendid house in Northamptonshire he was too old 
to visit, and rather agamSt his will, but to please his 
friends he tried to colleft his manuscripts and put 
them in order for the prmter In this he was ably 
and enthusiastically helped by Des Maizeiux and 
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Sylvegtre, who lan all ovci the town tiacing the 
original copies, persuading him to icvisc them, or 
at leaft to vouch for their authenticity. This was his 
la^ work 

“ In die mean while,” says Des hlaizcaux, “ M clc 
Saint Evremond, who was troubled with the <trangu- 
aiy, found himself on the sudden very much v cal:- 
ened, thro’ frequent want of rest, occasioned by his 
distemper, and his ^toiDach failed him. Hereupon 
he often expressed a desire to sec me, and e\ en 
charged Dr Le Fevre to write to me to come to him 
as soon as possible but his letter having been long 
on the road came too late; and at the same time I 
received a second, with the mclanchoh news that 
M de Saint Evremond died the 9th of September, 
1703 ” 

No comets blazed at his death , he was perhaps a 
little querulous towards the end, but he left the world 
as he wished, with no fuss or commotion Ills 
writings were handed over to Dr Sylvc 5 trc at his 
own request, and about a fortnight before he died 
he ordered his affairs, leaving his friend Lord Galway 
to execute the in§tru£hons of his will. “ I leave to 
the Executor of this my la§t Will,” he \vrotc on the 
24th of August, “ the care of bur}nng my body, 
without Pomp, in such a manner as he shall think 
most fittmg I bequeath to the poor French Refugees 
the Sum of Twenty Pounds Sterling I also bequeath 
to the poor Roman Catholicks, or of any other 
Religion, the like Sum of Twenty Pounds Ster¬ 
ling ” His legacies to the Protestants and 
Catholics were in keepmg with his freedom of con¬ 
science , for although Des Maizeaux asserts that he 
“ ever professed the Romish Religion, in which he 
was born,” he never prafbsed it, and preserv’^cd 
throughout his life and on his death-bed, when he 
refused to see a prieSt, a dislilre for authority in 
spiritual affairs 
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To Lord Galryay ■« as left the choosing of a grave 
and his choice conformed to the letter, if not to the 
spirit of Saint Evremond’s will, for as Des Maizeaux 
remarks with subtle emphasis his desire to be bnried 
‘ mthout Pomp was complied uith but the place 
chosen for his burial was the Abbey or Collegiate 
Church of WeftminSter famous for the Tombs of 
the Kings of England and of the great number of 
persons distinguished by their Birth, Learning or 
Wit ’ There he was buried and there he lies m the 
company of Chaucer, Spenser and Cowley beneath 
the marble slab crowned by his effigy in marble, upon 
which his epitaph is inscribed 

Carolus de Saint Derus D[omin]us de Saint Evremond 
Nobile genere in Normannia ortus 
A prinaa |uventatc 
Militije nomen dcdit 
Et per \ana munera 

Ad Castrorum Marescalli gradum cvectus 
Cond-co Turcnnio 
Alnsque dam belli ducibus 
Fidem suam ct fortitudinem 
Non semel probavit 
Relicta patria HoUandiam 
Deinde a Carolo II acatus Angliam 
Vemt 

Philosophiam & humamotes Jitteras 
FeUatcr excoluit 
Gallicam l4nguam 

Cum soluta turn numem aSlnila oratione 
Expoiivit adomavit locupletavit 
Apud potentiss Anglije Reges benevolent &. favotem 
Apud regm proceres gratiam ct familnritatem 
Apud omnes laudem & applausum 
Meruit 

Seven years before he died he had sent his ‘ Char- 
after —a kind of obituary notice—to the Comte de 
Gramont He is a Philosopher, ’ he says of him 
self * equally remote from Superstition and Impiety 
a Voluptuary who has no less aversion for Debauch 
ery than inclination for Pleasure, one who never 
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felt the piessuic of indigence, who was never ac¬ 
quainted with Plenty He lives in a condittori* 
despised by those who have cvcty thing, cn\ led bf 
those who have nothing, iclishcd b} those v lio maliP 
their Reason the foundation of their llappiness'* 
When he was young, lie hated Profiiscness , bemi'^ 
persuaded that Wealth is necessary for the Conveir 
lences of a long Life now lie is old, lie can hardlf 
endure Thriftiness , being of opinion, that v ant i^J 
little to be dreaded, when a man has but little timP 
left to be miserable. He is well pleased v ith Nature’j 
and does not complain of Fortune He hates Vicc> 
is mdulgent to Frailties, and laments Misfortunes 

“He searches not after the failings of men v,itP 
design to expose them, he only finds out their Ridicule 
for his own diversion: he has a secret pleasure it' 
perceiving this himself, he would have )ct a great cf 
in discovering it in others, were he not checked hj 
Discretion 

“ Life, in his opinion, is too short to read all sort^ 
of Books, and to burden one’s Memory w ith a multi' 
tude of Things at the expcnce of one’s judgment. he 
does not apply himself to the mo^t learned writings* 
in order to acquire Knowledge, but the mo^t rational* 
to fortify his Reason. Sometimes he chooses the 
mo§t delicate, to render his own ta§tc so , sometime^ 
the mo§t agreeable to give the same turn to his owp 
Genius ” 

Des Maizeaux, who was intimately acquainted witP 
Saint Evremond in the lag^t years of his life, record‘d 
that “ his Behaviour was civil and engaging, his Con' 
versation lively and pleasant, his Repartees quick anc^ 
happy M de Saint Evremond,” he adds, “ told me 
one day that he had not Imown three in his whole 
life that could read justly He had this art in per' 
fedion, and what is altogether as uncommon, he 
had a very happy way of telling a glor}^ ’Hj^ 
Humour,” he contmues, “was ever gay and merr/ 
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he uas extreme fond of the company of young 
people, and delighted to hear the Stories of their 
adventures, his mind being agreeabl) entertained 
xvith the idea of such diversions as he was not able 
to enjoy” 

And yet, for all these engaging qualities, which 
went far towards realizing in the person of Saint 
Evremond that ideal of the perfeftly civilized man— 
the honmte bomme —there was something lacking, a 
fundamental qualit} which escaped the sympathetic, 
but slightly superficial analysis of his biographer 
Others hav e noticed it, among them Samte Bcuve, 
who justly compares him to Fontcnelle For he was, 
when all is said and done, though without the theo 
logical implication, a quictiSl, there w as little fire m 
him little genius Indolent by nature he cultiv ated 
to an extreme degree the art of avoiding trouble at 
the expense it must be admitted, of passionate expert 
ence He was content to enjoy the milder pleasures 
of life, without committing himself to the risks from 
which the extremes of happiness and misery arise 
Little IS known of his heart, but it is certam that in 
his relations with the two women to whom he was 
most devoted Ninon dc Lanclos and the Duchesse 
Jlazarin, there w as more friendship than passion, less 
pure happiness than mild but constant enjoyment 
His scepticism, and love of raillery, which is mherent 
in all his writings, and indeed makes a large part of 
their charm protected him too well in his personal 
relationships from ever abandoning himself wholly 
to his desires He was self critical to a point where 
any aSion is suspefl preferring to amuse himself 
with the follies of others than run the risk of amusing 
others with his own 

Lazmess was at the bottom of his untidy habits, 
which so distressed the Duchesse Mazarin and lazi¬ 
ness agam caused him to forgo the trouble of correft- 
ing and preserving his manuscripts so that he was 
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content to allow them to fall into tlic hands of 
unsciupulous pimtcrs, who profited by his carelessness. 
Even his be§l and longest woik is marred by the 
absence of several chapters, which v ere lo'^t and 
which he never troubled to icwiitc. His reputation, 
as a result, suffered, for his critics judged him und 
they can hardly be condemned for so doing- b} the 
faulty versions of his own work which were put on the 
market, and by innumerable apocr)phal pieces, attri¬ 
buted to his pen, but which he never cared to disov n. 
Dryden, however, discoveied some of tlic true 
qualities of his woik through its disguise, and e 
pressed his opinion of them in a piefacc he v rote to 
a miscellaneous collcftion of cssa)s that appeared in 
an English translation in 1692. “ dlicrc is not only 

a justness in his conceptions, which is the foundation 
of good wiitmg,” he says in that place, “ but also a 
purity of language, and a beautiful turn of words, so 
little underwood by modern wiitcis, and which, 
indeed, was found at Rome but at the latter end of the 
Commonwealth, and ended with Petronius under the 
monarchy If I durst extend my judgment to par¬ 
ticulars, I w’-ould say that our author has determined 
very nicely in his opinion of Epicurus , and tint what 
he has said of his Morals is according to Nature 
and Reason ” 

Notwithstanding, “ his opmion of Epicurus ” w as 
cordially disliked in some quarters, and his rule of 
living, which conformed in the main with the pre¬ 
cepts attributed to that philosopher, was severely 
criticised by more dogmatic moralists, especially 
towards the end of his life, when a reaftion had set 
in, both in France and in England, againSt the liber¬ 
tine spirit and the Restoration spirit respcflivcly 
One of these criticisms, attributed to Aimand Jean 
du Plessis, Due de Richelieu, and entitled in trans¬ 
lation T/je Cha?'actef oj Smnt Bjvnjmnd in his Woiks^ is 
preserved in manuscript in the British Museum, and 
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has not been printed In it he is Staled “ a lialf- 
scholar, tv ho knows too much for weak intelligences, 
too little for Strong, and who moreover has been 
ruined bj the opinions of Epicurus, and b) the reading 
of Pctronius rash and daring, critic of things of 
which he is ignorant, discussing the opera which he 
has never seen, and the English and Italian Comedy 
without knowing either English or Italian, sacrificing 
the latinity of Cicero to that of Petromus, whose only 
Strength, or rather weakness, was to exhibit every kind 
of obscenity in a pompous and flow ery language ’ 

Saint Evremond, however, was not troubled by 
what the critics said he had told his friend SylveSlrc 
as much when he v as confronted with Cotolendi’s 
mtemperate dissertation ‘ lie thought what he 
liked, not liked w hat he thought,” as I lorace Walpole 
afterwards remarked and it what he preferred to 
think and to express had the cflcfb of sending him into 
perpetual bamslimcnt, at leaSt it enabled him to enyoy 
mtegrity of mind, and that freedom of raillery, with 
out which as Sliaftcsbuty observ ed. Wit loses its 
liberty 

In England, after the Restoration, satire became a 
ruling passion, but it was satire unadorned, for the 
most part, with elegant irony Dry den was an 

exception, but his use of irony was usually confined 
to his poetry Saint Evremond who had learned 
much from La Bruy itc and La Rochefoucauld, intro¬ 
duced It into prose with as much skill, though with 
less beauty of style, as Pascal in his Proiwaal hcttirs 
‘ In tw o things, at least ” says Professor Saintsbury, 
“ Saint Evremond had no superior in his day, and he 
may be thought even to have had some claim to 
originality in both Die firSl was the application to 
serious and prafheal subjeSs of the ironic method 
the second was the use of this method in fashioning 
light essays conveying important conclusions In 
the first be serves as a link between Pascal and Vol 
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taife, in the latter as a link of perhaps ^ill more 
importance between Montaigne and Addison.” 

Here, in his letters, we need not look for literary 
mfluences, or for the propagation of ideas , the in¬ 
quisitive minded will find them if they are minded 
to make the search. But we shall find what is more 
generally intere^tmg material for the recreation of a 
delightful and sympathetic chaiader, of the company 
he fiequented, of the age in winch he lived. 
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NINON DE LANCLOS 



LETTERS OF SAINT 
EVREMOND 


TO MOVSICUR 

MAN, WHO IS DESIROUS TO KNOW ALL THINGS, 
KNOWS NOT HIMSELF 

[1647’] 

Y OU are not so soaablc of late as y ou us’d to be 
Study has something cloudy and melancholy in 
It which spoils that natural chcarfulncss, and deprn cs 
a Man of that readiness of w it, and freedom of fancy, 
which are requird towards a polite Conversation 
Meditation has Still worse effefts in Civil Society 
Wherefore let me advise you to take care, that you 
lose not by it with your friends, what you think to 
gam with yout self 

I know aery well, that the disquisition which 
employs you at present, is both serious and impor¬ 
tant, you desire to know what you ate, and what 
you shall be in another world when you shall cease 
to be in this But pray tell me, can you imagine 
that those Philosophers whose Works you read with 
so much application, have found what you enquire 
after5 They have searchd it, as well as you, but 
they have search’d it in vam Your curiosity has 
prevail’d m all ages as well as your refleftions, and 
the uncertamty of yout knowledge The moft 
devout cannot always command their Belief, or the 
most impious their Increduhty and ’tis one of the 
misfortunes of out lives, that natural Reason cannot 
assure us, whether there be another life or no 
The Author of Nature was not pleased to allow us 
to be perfeftly acquainted with our selves, and 
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amicKl ibc too ciiiious Dcmics of 5 oov iiv' 
thing, he ha*? rcclucM us to flic Kctc 'U) ot h^r^' 
Ignorant of out scKcs. He anun'^tts tilt Sprip' , ot 
our Soul, hut conceals from us the adnur.hh S'tret 
that makes them mote; arul thet kno*',nr' irO'tctr 
reserves to himself tlie sole Knov ledta nt hi \s*>r’ - 


He hath plac’d us in tiie muh' of numiserlc 
of Objeds, with Senses tap^ible of Ijcinf' ahe 
them : he has gi\en us a Mind tint nnl e> 
efforts to know their Nature. 'J he HtT’ 
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Sun, the Stars, the idements, 'dl N'. oirc, u'd cvtn 
the Supreme Being on \ hmn it depends, arc uibject 
to Its Speculation, if not to its Knov hdpt. Bur, 
are we affefted w'lth the least P>*nr' mir tu’c Sp.ai- 


lations \anish ava\. Are ve m d’nsar ot D. oh*'' 
there arc few' people hut would t^iee up the rdean- 
tages and prcrogati\es of the mind, to prt erv'c th.r. 
base and gross part, this etrthl) bodv, which 
Philosophers set so little \aluc upon. 

I return to the Opinion, which, 5 suppf>’>e, )(»u 
will not approve, and w’hich, hovceer, 1 beheec to 
be true enough, 77 ;/;/ t:o /*.%;; ;o;j o'/r 
by Tcasou, either that the Soul iras certan ly it.rortiA^ or 
that it IS ically annihilated ruth the hodj 

’Tis not doubted, but that Socrates behew’d the 


Immortality of the Soul: we see it in w h it remains 
of the history of his Life; and the opinions w Inch 
P/^/o fathers upon him, seem to confirm it. But 
yet Sociatcs docs not w'.ariant it himself; for when 
he appears before his Judges, he speaks of it like a 
man that desires it, and mentions Annihilation like 
a Philosopher that fears it not. 

This, Sir, is the assurance wduch Socrates gives us 
of the Immortality of the Soul: let us see w hat proofs 
Epicurus will give us of its Annihilation Epicurus 
IS unacquainted with any tlung but the Body; with 
him the Soul, the Mind, tlic Understanding, all is 
matter, all subjeft to coriuption and dissolution. 
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But does he not seem to contradifl: at his death the 
maMms he taught during his life ^ Posterity affefts 
him, his memory becomes dear to him, he flatters 
lumself with the reputation of his writmgs, which 
he recommends to his disciple Jiermarcbns His 
mind, which was so far engag’d m the opinion of 
Annihilation, is affefted with tenderness for it self, 
laying up honours and pleasures for a State diflerent 
from that it is going to quit 
From whence, think you, proceed the contradiftions 
we find in AnHotlt and Senica^ about this matter^ 
but from XJncertamty in a question of the moSl impor¬ 
tance as well as the most remote from our knowledge 
From whence proceeds this diversity of opimons ^ 
’Tis because they are confounded by the different 
notions of present Death, and future Life Their 
Soul, which IS a Stranger to it self, establishes or 
overthrows its own opimon, accordmg as it is seduced 
by the vanous appearances of truth 
Solomon, who was the greatest of all Kmgs, and 
the wisest of all men, seems to furnish the Libertmes 
with arguments to defend their errors, even at the 
very time he advises good men to conUnue firm m 
the love of Truth If any one ought to have been 
free from error, doubts, inconstancy, surely it tv as 
Solomon yet we see by the mcquality and change¬ 
ableness of his conduft, that he was some times tired 
with his Wisdom, as he was at others weary of his 
Folly, that his virtues and vices gave him disguSts 
by turns, that some times he thinks all thmgs are 
govern d by Chance, and that at other times he 
ascribes all to Providence 
Let the Philosophers, let the Learned seriously 
evamine themselves, and they will find not only an 
alteration, but even an absolute contrariety m their 
opinions Unless Faith subjefts our Reason we pass 
our lives betwixt Belief and Unbelief, in endeavouring 
to persuade while we are unable to convince out selves 
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I loiow very well that some instances ma) be 
offer’d, which seem to contradidl what I assert A 
Discourse upon the Immortality of the Soul, has 
prompted some persons to seek Death,^ that they 
might the sooner enjoy the felicity that was promis’d 
them in another Life. But when we once come to 
this pass, ’tis no longer reason that guides us, but 
rather passion that hurries us away; ’tis no more 
the discourse that has an effeft upon us, but the vanity 
of a noble Death, which we foolishly prefer before 
Life; ’tis a weariness of present miseries, and a hope 
of future enjoyments, ’tis a blind love of glor)*; 
’tis a distemper • in a word, ’tis a fury that offers 
violence to natural inftind, and puts us beside our 
selves. 

Believe me, Sir, a serene undisturbed mind is but 
little moved iDy the readmg of Vlato. It belongs to 
God alone to make Martyrs, and engage us by his 
promise to leave the Life we enjoy, for another which 
we Imow nothing of. For a man to pretend to con¬ 
vince himself of the Immortality of the Soul by 
reason, is a kmd of diStruSt of the promise God has 
given us about it, and, in some measure, renouncing 
the only thmg that may secure it to us. 

What has Descat fes gain’d by his pretended demon¬ 
stration of a purely spiritual, and ever-thinlong Sub- 
Stance^ What has been the result of such refined 
speculations ^ Why, he has made the world believe 
that Religion did not convince lum, without per¬ 
suading either himself or others by his arguments 
Therefore, Sir, read, thmk, meditate, and refleft, as 
long as you please, and you will find, aftei all your 

1 has prompted some pet sons Cleombrotus, the philosopher, 

IS said to have drowned himself after reading Plato’s Phaedo 
See also the §lory in Valeiius Maximus of the Cyrenaic 
philosopher Hegesius whose gloomy descriptions of human 
misery drove many of his readers to suiade and caused 
him to be surnamed neimOavarog 
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reading, thinking, meditating, and rcficfhng, that it 
belongs to Religion alone to decide, and that Reason 
ought to submit 

LETTER I [Works 1728 I z 6 ] Although the rcapjcnt of 
this letter IS unknown the circumfianccs in which it was 
written arc revealed bj Saint E\rcmond himself Writing to 
Lionnc in 1669 he refers contemptuously to some garbled 
versions of three short pieces which Barbin the Parisnn book 
seller had printed without his authont) He speaks of them 
as ha\ing been composed some twentj jears earlier that is 
to say about the jear 1647 There can be no doubt that these 
three essays one of which in the form of a letter is printed in 
this place were written for the group of men and women 
who met at the house of Madame dc Sablf where the paJlimc 
of inscnting maximcs and caradircs was as popular 
then as the game of consequences and qualmcs is in 
some famibcs to-daj Many of La Rochefoucauld 5 Maxirres 
were born in Madame dc SabM s sa/cn When Saint E\ remond 
was forced to /ly the country in j66i he had no oppo-wnity 
of carrying away the manuscript copies of these essays which 
were orculating among lus friends so that an unscrupulous 
publisher had no difllculty in printing a surreptitious >ersion 
of them The present text was established by Saint E\ remond s 
friend and editor Des Mautcaux under his personal supcr\Jsion 


2 

TO MONSIEUR 

[165S?] 

You acquamt me. Sir, that you arc in lo\c with a 
Protestant Lady, and that were it not for the differ¬ 
ence of Religion you could resolve to marry her 
If you are of such a temper, as not to be able to bear 
the thought of being separated from your Wife m 
the other world, I advise you to marry a Roman- 
Catholick But if I were Inclin’d to alter my con 
dition, I should willmgly marry a woman of a different 
Religion from my own for I should be afraid, left 
a Catholick, thinkmg her self secure of possessmg 
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licr llusbnncl in iht nc\l vurUi, 
self of enjoung (i.illnu m fin'. 

Besides, I li.tsc .in uncortm')"’ 

]io\vc\er, 1 beliest to be trut. tr. 1 f bf 

Religion IS ns adv.’nt,'t'co>r fo lli'-b'-l, 
Cntholick IS favourdilc i<} Loser' 

'Hint Chri<tnn Lib'-rts visuHt'u Lr*! 
of, creates a eerntn 'pirif oi lb '"*a 
secures the women ttu i'"! 

Losers: where is the •’ubrm top s 
Persuasion requires, dfje , in 
them to Slider thenreiee" to i’'’ 
indeed, a soul th.-t c.m submit tf> v 
miRl needs give v/.is to pic > ur'E)V Lnpre i » ‘■ 
A renuhr Life is the m>m ’cotm of t\ c 
Religion; and Rcrulints Ijcv'cr \'trru: 

Romish m'^kes wennen f*r more Dcsour 
Devotion easil) turns mtn lose 

The one thinks it is 'uHie'ent to forb;jr 
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forbidden; the other, who .dmit^ o: 

Supererogation, allows her,elf ‘omr ir.... , 

tho’ forbidden, becure she doe > a i rc-ii deal uoo'l 
which IS not e‘'acted from licr 

With the rir<t, the Church is .* sec'urits to Hu'- 
bands , \vith the other, a pl.iec of the greaCe ' vi mver 
And, indeed, the Objects of morti'hution m mir 
Churches, do frequently enouith inspire Lose In 
the pifture, for in^:tance-saLe, of Mar, Min ^:ler\ the 
representation of her Repentance, will, m old women, 
raise an idea of her austere Life , but the souni' v ill 
take It for a languishmcnt of her Fission : and w InlM 
the good jSIothcr designs to imitate the Saint in her 
sufferings, the melting'Daugliter thinks only on the 
Sinner, and amourously ree'ohcs the occasion of her 
Repentance. 

Those penitent Ladies, who in a Convent mourn 
for the sms they have committed in the world, arc 
an example for pleasure, as w'cll as for nricf. nav, 
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perhaps, they beget a Confidence in sinning by 
afibrding the prospefl of a Resource in repenting 
A woman docs not separately contemplate part of 
their Ln cs, but proposes the w hole to her imitation, 
and giiing her self up to Lose while she is joung, 
she reserves her tears for tlic comfort of her old age 
In that melancholy period of life, so \ crj subjeft to 
pam, ’tis a land of pleasure to mourn for one’s Sms, 
or at least a diversion for tears, which should be 
bcStow’’d on one’s infirmities 
Then, say jou, I am entirely safe vith a VroteHant 
to W'hich I answer what honcSl Hippothatleus said to 
Pam/rpi Yes, an t please God * He that’s w isc, trusts 
to Providence, depends upon it for his security , 
and on himself for a quiet mind 

lETTER 2 (Works 17-.8 I 40] 


J 

TO MADAME 

[1656 >] 

I remember ^fadam, tliat when I went to the 
arm), I begg d that the Chc\ahcr de Granmt * might 
succeed me in )Our favour, m case I should be so 
unfortunate as to meet m> death there, in which 
particular, >ou have so well obeyed that you lo\c 
him whilst I am ahvc, to learn to do it better after 
my death You arc very punftuil in obeying my 

^ Cf Rabelais Cargar/ua atsd Penfa^el Book IIT Ch 
XXX Panurge Shall I be a Cuckold Father jea or 
no? By no means (answerd I-hppothadce) will you be 
Cuckolded if it please God (Urquhart s translation] 

* Phibbcrt Comte dc Gramonc (1621-1707) the gallant and 
despicable subject of Hamilton s Memoirs where he is de¬ 
scribed as Saint Evxemond s hero For some account of 
Gramonts friendship with Samt Evremond when both of 
them were exiled in Hngbnd sec Introduction 
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oideis, and should I conunuc to give you the same 
cotnniission, m iill appcutancc, you would see ii 

carefully executed. , ^ , , , 

You may imagmc, Madam, that I design to hide 
a real grief under a pretended banter, and being so 
well acquainted with my passion, you cannot easily 
persuade youiself, that I can suffer a Rival without 
jealousy. But perhaps you don\ know. Madam, 
that if I dare not complain of you, because I love ) ou 
too much, I dare not complain of him, because I 
love Inm little less. And if I mu^t of necessity be 
angry, tell me whom I am to be mo^t angr) with; 
either with lum who goes to rob me of my hli^rcss, 
or you who ^eal my Friend from me 

Let the matter be how it will, you need not give 
your self much trouble to appease m) indignation. 
My passion is too violent to indulge my resentment 
m the least, and my tenderness will ahva}S make 
me forget the mjuries I have received from you. I 
love you, tho’ perfidious; I love him, tho’ treach¬ 
erous ; and only fear that a sincere friend is no 
favourite of either of you. Farcwf'll. Let us enter, 
I beseech you, into a new unlcnown sort of con¬ 
federacy , and by a Strange myStcry, let his, let your, 
and my friendslnp, be only one and the same thing. 

LEiitR. 3 [Works, 1728 I 15] Giraud, m his edition of 
Samt Evremond (Pans, 1865), suggests that this letter and the 
following were addressed to the Comtessc d’Olonnc The con- 
jefture is attractive, but the evidence is so slight that it cannot 
be accepted with any assurance The “ Lioness ”, as she was 
called, was one of the moSt bnlhant members of the society of 
“ Mademoiselle ”, and the intrigues m which she was involved 
with some of the brightest wits of the age naturally attracted 
the attention of mahcious gossips Bussy Rabutm in his “ His- 
toire amoureuse des Gaules”, thinly disguises her under the 
name Ardehse and hints that Samt Evremond was one of her 
earheSt and moSl fortunate suitors At the same time it should 
be remembered that her husband was an mtimate friend of 
Saint Evremond’s and a constant compamon m his pleasures, 
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this makes it hard to belie\e that he permitted his friend to 
become his wife s lover without some record of the transafbon 
becoming common property As fer as I know there is no 
mention of such a scandal by any credible witness 

4 

TO ifADAME 

[1656=] 

I thought that you had utterly forgot me, but by 
a more refined and ingenious condufl, you treat me 
as if you Juft began to know me 
In truth, I never saw such a civd Letter in my life, 
and at the same time so very little obliging as j ours 
You have hit upon so mce, so delicate an indiffer¬ 
ence, that I carmot complain of you without regret, 
nor commend you without the juft imputation of 
silliness Gentrosit), GraMude Obligation, are com 
mon expressions in your Letter It seems you have, 
for my sake, been at the expense of learnmg all the 
terms that have been used m compliments, and have 
forgotten all those that express any sentiment of love 
It muft be confess d Madam, that you imitate your 
Mother s ftyle petfe£Uy well At firft sight I thought 
I had receiv’d a token of her Ladyship s remem¬ 
brance Besides this. Madam, that doleful jargon of 
being overwhelm d with Misfortunes does not at all 
become you, but seems to proceed from a person 
that labours under a myfterious discomposure 
As for your self who never afted the sham mourner, 
how came you to pitch upon me, a God’s name, to 
tell your doleful story, and entertain me with the 
shew of such noble misfortunes ^ Am I then good 
for nothing in the world, but to be the confidant of 
your affefied melancholy, and ftudied sorrow ^ 

As It IS impossible for you. Madam to become 
indifferent to me, I was asl mg M about you, 
who told me that you danced from mornmg till 
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night, and that one could not pass the time more 
merrily than you did. 

Adieu, miserable Pei sou^ overwhelm’d with a long 
tram of Misfortunes, full of Gratitude and Acknow¬ 
ledgement to those who take any part m your Miseries. 
Adieu, more tenderly, a thousand times, than you 
write civilly to me. I conjure you to believe that 
you have not civility enough to discourage me ; and 
that I would lather chuse to be, all my life-timc, the 
confidant of your sorrow, tlian to have nothing at 
all to do with you 

LETTER 4 [Works, 1728 I 14] Giraucl gaily suggests that 
this letter was addressed to Madame Brancas who, in the 
absence of her husband, consoled herself with her admirers 
In the society in which she lived there is every reason to suppose 
that her consolation took that form, but there is absolutely no 
evidence to show that Samt Evremond had anything to do 
with It 
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TO MADAME . . . 

[1656?] 

You are upon the point of making a very sorry 
Gallant of a very good Friend, and I perceive that 
what I call’d satisfaffion, when I was with you, is 
now become insensibly some sort of a charm. I talk 
no more of turning into ridicule ; and the very same 
person who set such a value upon your malicious 
fancies, now discovers m you more affefl-mg qualities, 
which give him a disguSt for your fir§t endearments. 

You always appear’d very engagmg to me, but 
now I begm to feel with emotion, what I was used 
to see only with pleasure To speak plainly to you, 
I am afraid I may be m love with you, if you will 
suffer me to love you: for at this present writmg, I 
am m such a condition, that I can let it alone, if you 
don’t like it. 
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TO MADAME 


You must not e\ped from me any fine thoughts, 
or noble raptures I am wholly mcapable of them, 
and freely leave them to the adtmrers of Madame 
C * Let the drawing rooms make the most on’t 
Permit Madame de to define Love by her own 
fancy, and don’t envy the vam imagmations of 
those miserable creatures who when their beauty is 
decay’d, value themsehes upon the wit that Still 
continues with them, at the expence of the Face they 
ha\e lost 

Finding me so clotvnish in the contempt of refined 
sentiments, you 11 imagine, perhaps, that I am a Hero 
as to the exercises of the body pray hearken how 
the case Stands with me I am indifferent m every 
thing, and neither nature nor fortune has done any 
thing for me but what is common 
As I cannot see without envy those people that 
ate sumpmous and magnificent m their expences, 
so I cannot without some displeasure, behold those 
that are too much given to their pleasures and if I 
date speak my thoughts, I hate in some measure, the 
Vtvonnes and the Saueours,'- because I cannot resemble 
them 

My affairs go always at the same rate I never 
allow my self any extravagance, and I Stand in need 
of a little economy to make things even at the year’s 
end and pass a winter s mght 
Not that I am reduced cither to want or infirmity 

^Madame C Possibly the spiritual Madame Cornuel 

(1601-1694) who was famous for the brilliance of her repartee 
and the company that waited on her [r note Letter izo ] 
^ I hate the X^notines and the Saticotirs Louis Due de 
Vivonne (1636-1688) The poet Benserade in his Ballet 
royal des amours de Guise presents Saucourt as a notorious 
devil in intrigues and gives him the reputation of a daring 
and irresistible take Saucourt orSo)aucourt is said to have 
been the origmal of the hunting bore m Mollete s Les 
Facheus and to have been mtroduced into that comedy at 
Loms XIV s request 
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but to explain my self franldy, my expcnce is small, 

and my efforts indifferent. 

Tell me now whether with these qualities I may 
presume to set up for your Lover, or whether I am 
^ill to contmue your Friend^ 

As for my self, I am resolv’d to take what part you 
assign me, and if I pass from Friendship to Love 
without difficulty, I am able to return from Love 
to Friendship, with as little violence. 

LETTER 5. [Works, I728 I IJ ] 
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TO MADAME . . . 

[1656^] 

How violent soever my friendship is, it has left 
me judgment enough to write to you with less passion 
and concern than I us’d to do. And to tell you the 
truth, I am somewhat asham’d to send you Countr}^- 
sighs, which have neither the sweetness, nor the 
delicacy of those you hear But let them be what 
they will, I mu§t of necessity venture them; and 
endeavour to make you remember me, at a time 
when all the world labours to have me forgotten.^ 

I don’t question but that the interview of your 
pious Mother, and the re§t of your godly family, was 
attended with abundance of tears : to be sure, to 
such a Mother’s tears, you paid a civil and respeftful 
return, like a well-bred Daughter. But then you 
Imow the world too well, to have any real tenderness 
for the disquiet of those Prudes, whose virtue is 
nothing else but a mere artifice, to deprive you of 
those pleasures which themselves regret. 

’Tis enough that you shew’d once your obedience, 

lA refeience, presumably, to his disgrace at Court, the conse¬ 
quence of a duel [v note, p 21 ] 
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TO MADAME 

and sacrific’d your repose to a complaisance which 
perhaps, you did not owe her She is unjuft, if, 
after she has e\a£led so severe a submission from 
you, she pretends to regulate your inclinations, and 
conftram the only thing she has left in your power 

We love that which pleases, and not what is barely 
permitted to us but if you muSl ask leave of your 
Parents before you love, I am so well acquainted 
with their humour, that I dare assure you, you 11 have 
but little occasion to be acquainted with that passion 
so long as you live 

But perhaps this discourse may be altogether use¬ 
less and considermg your present circumstances, I 
ought rather to be apprehensive of those persons 
who advise you to love, than those who forbid it 
Perhaps you may follow the advice I give you and 
laugh at the reprimands of your Mother How do I 
know but that this poor Mother of yours to whom 
I wish so much mischief, may be in my interests, 
and that to Stifle a growing passion in its birth, she 
does not allow you the liberty to love a person so 
remote from you ^ 

Hithertoo I have had all the reason m the world 
to commend your constancy and resolution, but I 
doubt whether a mere idea will be able to dispute it 
long agamSl a face, and memory agamSl conversation 
I have too great an uneasiness upon me, to leave any 
longer the advantage of bemg present with you, to 
those Gentlemen that behold you and withm a 
few days no manner of business shall hinder me from 
throwing my self at your feet In the mean time 
till 1 come to entertam you with my passion, remem¬ 
ber how many thousand Oaths you have sworn to 
love me as long as you live 

LETTER 6 piVotks I728 I 23 ] 
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7 

TO THE COMTE d’OLONNE: OF PLEASURES 

[i6i6] 

You ask me what I am doing m the Country ? 
I talk with all sorts of people, I think of all manner 
of subjefts, and meditate upon none. The truths I 
look for, need not be narrowly search’d into: and, 
besides, I avoid having too long and too serious a 
Conversation with my self about any thing. Solitude 
imprints upon us I Icnow not what drear}^ sadness, 
barely by putting us upon thinking on the wretched¬ 
ness of our condition. 

If a man mtends to live happy, he mu^t make but 
few refleftions upon Life, but often depart, as it 
were, from himself, and amidgt the diversions which 
exterior objeds furnish him with, Steal from the 
knowledge of his own miseries. 

DiverUse}}ients, or Diversions^ have borrow’d their 
name from the Diversion they give us, from sad and 
tiresome objefls, to those that are pleasing and agree¬ 
able : which sufficiently shews, how difficult it is to 
overcome the hardships of our condition by any force 
of mind, but that a man may ingeniously decline 
them by dexterity and address. 

’Tis the diStmguishmg Charafler of God alone, 
that he can contemplate himself, and m himself find 
his Felicity and Repose We can hardly caSt our 
eyes upon our selves, but we there discover a thou¬ 
sand Defeds, which oblige us to seek elsewhere 
what IS wantmg m ourselves. 

Glory, Reputation, Riches, Amours, and well- 
manag’d Pleasures, are a mighty relief agamft the 
rigours of Nature, and the miseries of Life. And, 
indeed, the prmcipal end for which Wisdom was 
given us, was to direft us m the enjoyment of Plea¬ 
sures : but for all the excellence of that Virtue, we 
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TO THE COi'TE d’olONNE 

shall find it Stands us in stmll Stead, when we are 
either rack’d with Pam, or alarm’d witli the approaches 
of Death 

Vosstdomus’s Philosophy prompted him to say, m 
the sharpest fits of the Gout, That the Gout nas no 
Evil, ' but his Pain was not a whit the less for it 
Soerates’s Wisdom made him discourse a great deal 
at his death, but his uncertam Reasonings persuaded 
neither his friends, nor himself, of the truth of what 
he said 

I know some people, who disturb the joys of their 
sereneSt days, by the contemplation of a solemn 
Death, and, as if they were not born to live in the 
world, they only thmk of the manner of going out of 
It In the mean Ume, it comes to pass, that the 
extremity of Pam dashes to pieces their fine reso¬ 
lutions, when they Stand moSl in need of them, that 
a fever throws them mto a delirium, or, that doing 
every thmg preposterously, they are Strangely fond 
of Life when they must resolve to quit it 

OcuUsqut errantthus alto 
Quatsnit catlo luctm ingemmtqu reptrla 

Virgil * 

Thnce op d ker bteny 0es ard jougbt tbt Light 
But bating found tt stektnd at the jtght 
And clos d her lids at lafi m endless Nigbt 

Dryden 

For my own part, as I ever Jiv d at a venture, I 
shall be contented to die in the same manner, and 

' T e Poscidonius the Stoic philosopher called by his pupil 
Cicero Stoicorum maximus According to Cicero it v as 
not Poseidonius but Arcesilas who denied that gout was the 
summum malum and who during the visit of a friend 
begged him to Stay and showing him his breaft told him 
that the pain had not yet reached the heart 
The description of Dido s death on the funeral pyre Virgil 
Aeneid Book IV 691-* 
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Since Prudence bad so small a share in the actions of 
my Life, I should be sorry she should talic upon her 
to contioll Its end. 

To speak soberly, all the circumstances of Death 
regard only those that remain behind us. Weakness 
or Resolution, all is equal at the laSt moment: and 
Tis ridiculous to imagmc, that this can sign if) any 
thing to those who are going to be nothing them¬ 
selves There’s nothing that can cffcfhially conquer 
the horror of this dissolution, but the persuasion and 
confident expeflation of another Life, with sucli a 
composure of mmd, as to hope every thing, and fear 
nothing After all, we muSt inscnsibl) go whither 
so many brave and good men are gone before us, 
and whither we shall be follow’d by so many others. 

If I discourse so much upon Death, after having 
said that the contemplation of it is irksome, ’tis 
because it is impossible not to make some Refle^ons 
upon a thing so very natural. Nay, it would be a 
kind of effeminacy not to dare to thmk of it • but 
let people say what they will, I cannot approve a 
particular ^dy of it, for such an cmplo) ment is 
too mconsi^ent with the enjoyment of Life. We 
may say the same thing of Sadness and all sorts of 
Sorrows • a man ennnot absolutely disengage Inmself 
from them; and I thmk them not only allowable, 
but reasonable on some occasions. Indifference is 
scandalous m some sorts of misfortunes; and a 
tender concern is justly felt upon the disgrace of a 
true Friend . but then our grief ought to be rare, and 
soon laid aside, whereas joy ought to be frequently 
and artfully entertain’d. 

We can never be§tow too much address on the 
Management of our Pleasures, and, after all, the 
mo§t skillfull do seldom relish them well. A long 
preparation, by talong away the surprize, deprives 
us of what’s mo§t quick and exquisite m tliem. If we 
take no care of them, we enjoy them preposterously, 
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TO THE COMTE d’olONKE 

in a hurry inconsistent with Politeness, and a true 
nice Taste 

An impctfefl: enjoyment is attended tv ith Regret, 
a surfeit of pleasure with DisguSt There’s a certain 
mck of time, a certain medium to be observ’d, tvith 
which few people arc acquainted We muSl enjoy 
the present Pleasures, without impairing the future 
Neither ought the thought of wish’d for goods to 
appall the relish of those uc possess Tins made the 
greatest men among the Anticnts set so great a value 
upon such a moderation as may be Slyl’d OCconomy, 
in things either desir d or obtain’d 
As jou do not exafl from jour friends such a 
regularity as may lay a constraint upon them, I com 
municate to j ou the RefleSions I ha\ c made w ithout 
any order, and just as they occur in my mmd 
All men are by nature prompted to gratify their 
Pleasures, tho’ differently, according to the difference 
of humours and tempers Tlic Sensual abandon 
themselves to their appetites, indulging themselves, 
like other animals, in all natural enjoyments 
The Voluptuous receive an impression upon the 
senses, that reaches the very Soul I don’t mean that 
Soul purely intelligent, from whence proceeds the 
moft exquisite light of Reason, but a Soul mote 
mix’d with the body, which is affefted by all sensible 
things, and knows and relishes pleasures 
The mind has a greater share in the taSte of the 
Nice than in that of otliers Were it not for the 
Nice Gallantry had been unknown , Mustek harsh 
and uncouth, and Meals coarse and naJty To them 
we are indebted for the eniditiis Iiimis of Vetnmus, and 
all those polite and exquisite discoveries which our 
refin’d age has made 

I have made other observations upon the Objefls 
that please us , and mcthmks I have remark d v cry 
particular differences in the impressions they make 
upon us 
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Theie is a slight sort of impression, that docs, as 
It were, but glance upon the Soul, awake its sensitive 
part, and employ it about agreeable Objeds, on 
which It dwells with complacency, without cither 
care, or much attention. 

There is a sort of soft and voluptuous impressions, 
wluch melt, as it were, and deliciously diifuse them¬ 
selves over the Soul; from whence arises that sweet 
and dangerous laziness, or indifference, which robs 
the mind of its vivacity and vigour. 

There are moving Objefls, which make their 
impression on the heart, and ^ir up its affcflion 
There are others, which by a secret Charm, hard to 
be express’d, keep the Soul in a Icind of inchantment 
There are others again so very keen, that they touch 
the Soul to the quick, and give it a pleasing smart. 
Beyond this, are the Raptures and Swoonmgs, which 
proceed from a disproportion beUveen the sense of 
the Soul, and the impression of the Ob]c£l:. In the 
first, the Soul is transported by a kind of Ravishment; 
and in the other, it sinks under the weight of its 
Pleasure, if one may so speak. 

This IS what I had to say to you about Pleasures . 
It now remains, that I say something of the Mind, 
when It comes to it self agam, and is restor’d to its 
natural State. 

As light and wand’img Minds never enjoy them¬ 
selves , so on the contrary, the thmlang and saturmne 
are Still conversant with themselves; and it is to 
be fear’d, that instead of taSting the sweets of true 
Repose, their lazy and unaftive application may tlirow 
them mto a Wearisomeness However, that time 
which a man renders tedious to himself, by his snjien 
humour, is no less plac’d to his account, than the 
sweetest part of Life. Those melancholy hours, 
which we would fain pass away with precipitation, 
do full as much contribute to make up the mimber 
of our days, as those that escape us with regret. 

i8 



TO THr COMTE d’oLONNZ 

I am none of those, xiho spend their time in com- 
plaming of their condition, instead of thinking how 
to alleviate it 

Unhappy KronleJpe source of all cur nces^ 

DtflruBne of ctr Pleasure ami Kepose 
Wly nbett sore dire mscharee has been suPaind 
Should the ungrateful triage he retain d ? 
hluH ne to grief such slattsh homage ptr/ 

As sigh our belt our dearell hours an ay? 

Or to tnproie the pressures of our doom 

Mud ue hen ail the pad or fear the Ills to come? l 

I free]} leate those Gentlemen to their murmurs, 
and endeavour to evtrafl some comfort from those 
very thmgs tliC) repme at I entertain mj self with 
an agreeable remembrance of pa^l enjojments, and 
with pleasant ideas of what is to come 
If 1 am obhg’d to regret any thing, my Regrets are 
rather sentiments of tenderness than of grief and 
if in order to avoid Evil, we must neccssarilj foresee 
It, my foresight never goes so far as fear ’Tis mj 
aim that the consciousness of feeling nothing that 
troubles me, and the consideraoon of seeing my self 
free, and mafler of my self, should giv e me the spiritual 
pleasure of good Eptetirus I mean that agreeable 
Indolence, which is not a Slate without either grief 
or pleasure, but the nice sense of a pure Joy, which 
proceeds from a repose of consacncc, and a scremty 
of nund 

After all, what Pleasure soever we find in our¬ 
selves, let us take care not to dvv ell too long at home 
’Tis an easy passage from these secret |oys to inward 
griefs, so that there is no less good husbandry 
reqmr d m the enjoyment of our own goods, than 
in the use of those that arc eternal 
Who knows not that the Soul is tir d with bemg 
always in the same Slate, and that, at long run, it 

^ These verses are a vcr> free adaptation of the four lines 
which are printed in the French tezt 
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would lose all its vigour, if it were not awaken’d by 
Its passions. 

If a man intends to live happy, he mu§t make but 
few reflexions upon Life; but often depart, as it 
were, from himself, and amid^ the diversions which 
exterior objeXs furnish him with, Steal from the 
Imowledge of his own miseries. 

Ne^er break thy reii with the designs of Fate, 

For he that fiill improves his present Itale^ 

That follows time, insensible of fears. 

And counts his Vleasitres, rather than his ^ ears, 

With ease and freedom tafies the present Joy, 

And difiant Ills do ne'er his thoughts employ, 

His mind unbent, in innocent 'Kepose, 

No real grief, no gloomy moments /j.ows. 

He keeps a sweet remembrance of the pall. 

And hugs the present while the transports lafl 
He Heals from the chagrin \that\ the future gives. 

And, as the happy minutes come, he lives. 

He rules his Passions with a sovereign sway. 

And makes inferior Appetites obey 
Sometimes his Keason meets the coming joy. 

And with King Nature’s DiHates docs comply 
Favour he thinks a blessing worth desire, 

And Glory does his a Hive soul inspire 
Yet both he sees without a jealous eye. 

And State-convulsions don’t his reH deflroy 
Fiom Virtue’s golden mean he never swerves. 

And neither fears the thunder, nor deserves 
In the same Hream his Joys and Virtues flow. 

He looks on Heav’n, yet scorns not Earth below 
When Nature summons to another Hate, 

He does not vainly murmur at his Fate 
Hull volumes of the Schools he throws away. 

And Heav’n’s Decrees does patiently obey ^ 

This is the utmost of what the Plulosophy of Eptcwus 
and Aristippus can afibrd to their followers : but true 
Christians, far more happy by the purity of the Pre¬ 
cepts of the Gospel, will taSte the sweets of an inno- 

^ These verses are a very free adaptation of the four hnes 
which are printed in the French text 
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cent Life, which will be Still attended by a greater 
Felicity 

LETTER 7 [Works 1728 I 42 ] As a result of a duel with 
the Marquis de Fore Saint Evremond was compelled to retire 
into the country to await the King $ Pardon From his retreat 
in Normandy he sent the following letter to the Comte d Olonne 
Louis de Tremouille Comte dOTonne (died 1686) married m 
1652 Mile d Angennes de la Loupe whose reputation for gal 
lantry is recorded with httle sympathy by Bussy Rabutm, La 
Bruyere and Samt Simon (r note. Letter 5 ] 


8 

TO MADAME 

[1657] 

As nothing is so honourable as an antient Friend 
ship so nothing is so scandalous as an old Passion 
Undeceive your self, Madam of the false merit of 
being faithful and take it for a certain truth, that 
nothing is so in|utious to the reputation of a Beauty 
as Constancy Who knows whether you resolv’d to 
love but one person or whether you could get but 
one Lover ^ You fondly imagine that you praftise 
a Virtue, while you make us suspeft that you have 
many Defefls 

But consider how many disquiets attend this 
wretched Virtue and what a vaft difference there is 
between the disgufts of an old engagement, and the 
endearments of a growing Passion 1 In a new Amour 
you will find delights in every hour of the day ’tls 
an unexprcssible pleasure to find that Love grows 
upon us every minute but m a passion of an old 
Standmg out time Imgets very uneasily m Still loving 
less We may converse well enough with persons 
that ate mdifferent to us, either out of decency and 
good manners or thro a necessary obligation but 
how can we pass our Lives with those we have loved, 
when we love them no longer ^ 
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I have only four words more to say to you, and I 
desire you to make some Refleftion upon them. If 
you like what’s disagreeable, it argues an ill ta^te; if 
you have not the resolution to quit what displeases 
you, ’tis a downright wealeness. But do what you 
will, you’ll be easily )u§tify’d with me: for there’s no 
foible but I will forgive in you, without pretending 
to any great indulgence. 

When the fair Se>: irangress iho Lark’s, 

They need no Advocate 
’Nature alone beft pleads their cause. 

And juHtfies the fault 

LEiijiR. 8 [Works, 1728 I. 23 ] 
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TO THE MARQUIS DE CREQUI 
ON THE TREATY OF THE PYRENEES 

[1^559] 

I Wish I were able to gratify your curiosity, both as 
to the true motives of the Peace, and all that pass’d 
at the Conferences : but to deal frankly with you, you 
ought to have made application to the Cardmal’s 
particular confidants, who by their long and familiar 
conversing with him, are folly instrufted in all lus 
secrets As for me, who was only a speftator, I can 
entertain you with nothing but conjectures, 
some few oncertam hints, for which I am wholly 
mdebted to my own penetration. Such as they are, 
I freely offer them to you; and the only favour I ask 
of you, in return, IS that whenever you find me prais- 
mg the Cardmal, you do not impute it to adulation. 
The good I say of bim, is smeere; as not resulting 
either from the hopes of his favour, or gratitude for 
kindnesses receiv’d 

As ’tis the greatest merit of a Christian to pardon 
zz 



TO THE MARQUIS DE CREQUI 

his enemies, and as the chastisement of those we love 
IS the effedt of the moSt tender friendship, so the 
Cardinal was induc’d to forgive the Spaniards, in order 
to chastise the French And indeed the Spaniards, 
that were humbled by so many misfortunes, and 
depress’d by so many losses were the proper objedls 
of his Compassion and Chanty, and the French, being 
grown insolent by their successes in the War, deserved 
to be mortified with the wholesome seventies of a 
Peace His Emmence call’d to mind the fine saying 
of the CaStilian, who coming to Wrangle Don Carlos^ 
by order of 'Phtltp U said to him, Calky Calla, Senor 
Don Carlos, todo lo qtie se hace es por su hen, (that 
IS, Be quiet, Stgitor Don Carlos he quiet all this is for 
}ourgood ) and pleas’d with so loving a sort of pumsh- 
ment, after he had sei 2 d upon the goods of private 
men, and exhausted the pubhck treasure, he ^fles 
our groans and suppresses our murmurs, by saying 
to us with a paternal affedion, Calla, Catla, S^nor 
Frances todo lo que se hace es por su hen {Come, be quiet 
Gentlemen of France be quiet, all this is for your good) 

I am inclin’d to believe that some politick considera¬ 
tions might mix With the Cardinal s Chri^mnity I 
mean as to the courtesy and goodness he skew’d to 
the Spaniards AugiiSius, who had a mind to give 
limits to the Romm Empire, and leave it a juft and 
proportion’d grandeur at his death might very well 
furmsh him with an example m the mooeration of his 
Peace 

He was of opimon that France would better pre¬ 
serve It self, umted as it is and compafl: as it were, 
withm It seif than m a vaft extent, and he skew’d a 
prudence which few Ministers would have dreamt of, 
in the care of covering our Frontiers, when it lay m 
his power to have made an absolute Conqueft of the 
Low Countries 

Who does not know that the deftruftion of Carthage 
drew after it that of the Ronvm Republick^ While 
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Rome had a rival to contend with, all withm her walls 
was virtue and obedience : but no sooner was she freed 
from enemies without, than she made herself enemies 
at home, and had every tlung to fear from within, 
when she had nothing to fear from abroad. 

His Emmence, wiser than the Sctptos, took care that 
we should not fall mto that mconvenience, and talcmg 
warning from the faults of Ins fore-fathers, has pre¬ 
serv’d Spam on purpose to exercise the valour of 
France, and to mamtam its Empire for ever. 

Now pray. Sir, observe what a va§t difference there 
IS between this profound prudency, and the exorbitance 
of Cardinal '^icheheu ! Methmks I see that immoderate 
gemus, not content with Flanders nor the Milanese, 
but laymg hold of a conjnnfture, which had not 
happen’d smce the days of Chmles V. to remit seven 
or eight millions to Frankfort, and to send a rmghty 
Army to the banks of the Rhine, to revenge our Nation 
m the person of Ljouts XIV for the affront she formerly 
received m that of 'Francis I Methmks I see him enter 
into a new Alliance with PoiLugal, after the defeat of 
Don Lms,^ and jom our forces with those of that 
Kingdom, to drive the Cathohck King from Madrid, 
without any resped to his sacred and mviolable Person. 

Mean time, it was a Christian part to forgive his 
enemies, it was generous m him not to push his 
vidories to the rum of so fair a Monarchy; it was 
politic, not to extend our froritiers so far, as that the 
care of foreign acquisitions should make us negled 
the mam busmess at home 

^ .rifier the defeat of Don Duis In 1658, during the 
minority of Alphonse IV of Portugal, the Spaniards en¬ 
deavoured to take possession of his kingdom The Portu¬ 
guese retired in disorder and Don Luis de Haro, confident 
of success, marched on the town of Elvas, where he was 
unexpeftedly repulsed Saint Evremond maintains, says Des 
Maizeaux, that Richelieu would have taken the opportunity 
of forming an alhance with Portugal againS Spam 
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I hear some of his Eminence’s enemies, who not 
daring to exclaim direftiy against the Peace condemn the 
manner wherein it was concluded, find fault with the 
Suspension, and his too great easmess in condescending 
to come to Conferences, wherein every Article of the 
Peace was alter’d, tho’ it had been ratified before 
I own, indeed, that Monsieur de Turenne did all that 
lay m his power to dissuade from this Suspension, 
but he did not consider the true motive of so glorious 
an interview and while this great General’s head 
was full of the conquest of Flanders he knew not the 
triumph the Cardinal proposed to himself, by a con¬ 
tention of wisdom and reason 
And indeed he desir’d nothing more fervently than 
to let all Europe see the superiority of his genius, nor 
was he mistaken in Ins design, for he always got the 
better of Don Lrns s underStandmg who franUy own’d 
the ascendent of his genius and his mastery in Pohticks, 
but It unluckily fell out that the too great Stubbornness 
of the latter, proved at laSt too hard for the resolutions 
of the former Thus the Spaniard in his gross blunt 
way carried those points wmch the Italian contended 
for with acuteness and justice Not that Don Lms*s 
obStimncy was always successful, for when he boa§ls 
that we abandon d Portugal and consented to the 
restoration of the Prince de Conde we may justly charge 
him with an over-sight in the ammumtion he left us, 
and his ignorance in Arithmetick m the valuation of 
the five hundred thousand Crowns that were assigned 
for the Queen’s Portion 

Let matters go as they will his Eminence may 
secretly flatter nunself that he has made no unprofit¬ 
able Steps 1 Alsatia the territories m Italy, the Abbey 
of St VaaSt, may comfort him for the pains he has 
taken whereas the chimerical Don Lms who mmded 

^ no unprofitable steps that is to say he had appropriated 
for his own enjoyment lands in Italy and Alsace and the 
great abbey of St Vaast at Arras 
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nothing but the publick Good, maintain’d himself all 
along at his own expence. 

It was to no purpose for him to put on such a grand 
air in the general declension of their affairs, smce he 
own’d their wealmess, so soon as the Peace was signed: 
Come, Gentle?mn, said he, let us go andietwn God thanks ; 
ive were undone, hut now Spam ts saved. 

His Emmence does not much value that noble 
Saymg, which would have fitted the mouth of an old 
Citizen of Lacedemon; because he looks upon these 
Exultations for the Safety of one’s Country, to proceed 
from a Republican Prmciple. He thmks judiciously, 
that a Peace is always good, when it saves millions that 
would be necessarily expended m the Prosecution of the 
War. Let the well-meaning Don Lms have no other 
end, than the Service of his Master, and thePublick good; 
It IS the Cardinal’s Maxim, That a MmtHer does not so 
much belong to the State, as the State to the MmtFle? ; and 
for this reason, if God grant him but a few years, he 
will get all the estates in the Kingdom into his own 
hands. 

I pity those rattles who reproach him for malnng 
a Peace, when we were in a fair way to carry all before 
us. I think I have sufficiently ju^tify’d his Modera¬ 
tion , and I can also alledge m his defence, such 
Reasons as he has often given himself. 

The French, says he, always carry their views abioad, 
without ever looking at home ; and while they are bewildeFd 
with the affairs of their neighbours, entiiely neglect their own. 

They will alledge. That after the Tattle of Dunkii k,'^ and 
the Defeat of the Prince de Ligne, that after the Sui render 

1 After the Battle of Dunkirk The celebrated Battle of 
the Dunes (1658) in which Turenne, the French general, 
defeated the Prince de Conde who, driven into exile by 
Mazarin, had assumed the command of the Spanish army 
The Prince de Ligne was repulsed shortly afterwards In 
the Milanese, Spniti had lost several towns to the Duke of 
Modena. 
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of SO//e Tov/JS, anti the ConSferration of the resty Tlanders 
mid not substfi longer that the affairs of the Spaniards 
nere ro better in the Aft/arese that the oterthron* of Don 
Luis bad filled all Spam nith terror^ nhtcb vas eq tally 
e\haiisted of men^ ana mor^ , aid to speaL in the languarp 
of PhjsicianSy that its ttfalparts nere ro less attacidd 
than its other members 

But fhej mil not saj that Cardinal dc Rctz made a tour 
in Flanders^ ard that he left it so secretly, that they could 
neter Lrow the place of bis retreat 

They n ill malictousy pass oi er in silence^ that d VVnncrj, 
the ring leader of Asset bites^ bad been tamper/m, in the 
night time n ith the Gentle// en of the Ve\in, that Crtqui- 
BcmicuiIIc bad been /; et near Hedin, that Gratot, and 
Montrcsor of the Country, bad made a great v any politicL 
Harangues at Coutarce^ on the puhlicL Welfare 

AV mil the\ take rotice^ti/at Bonncson had anted 
the Wooden Shoe makers of Solace, ai d ercouraged that 
dangerous Party that nas forming againtt the State * 
Ihcrc uas something )ct more pressing, uhich 
nothing but the Cardinals own Conscience could 
testify Wliat a mortification muSt it be to i great 
Minister, absolute master of the Court, to see three 

' The imphcauon of the three preceding paragraphs is that 
hlazann had concluded the peace in s panic created by 
rumours of pettj risings in Prance The Cardinal de Rctz 
one of Mazarins mon redoubtable enemies having escaped 
from prison in z6j4 wandered secrctJ> from place to place 
causing rumours of unrcSl to rise whcrc\cr he went 
Anncry Cr6qui Bcrrucuille and Gratot were three patheuc 
Normands who roamed aimless!> in the pro\inccs after 
that grotesque avil war the Fronde and who were utterly 
incapable of doing any harm The description of Gratot 
as another Montresor is an elegant point of irony for 
Montfdsor far from being a broken reed like Gratot had 
been a very sharp thorn in the side of Mazarm s predecessor, 
Richebeu 1 The wooden shoe makers of the Sologne a 
miserably poor district to the South West of Pans aftually 
made a feeble attempt at rebellion but were immediately 
quelled and Bonncson, one of their leaders was executed 
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Governois of his own making, diaw prodigious Sums 
of Money out of Flanders, without accompting with 
him' If we consider the generous tcmpci of his 
Eminence, we may easily believe that he would sooner 
have chose to give up Corbie, Peronne, and St. 
Quentin to the Enemy, than suffer the Contributions 
of Arras, Bethune, and La Bassce an> longer ^ 

A man mu§t dive into his ver)^ soul, to know what 
a vexation it mu§t needs be to him, to be disappointed 
concerning St. Vcnant,= when his Projeft of raising 
a Million fiom thence came to nothing, while it was 
in the hands of La liajc. 

Oudenard, Ypres, and iSIenin, did in truth maintain 
a great body of men , but when that was done, there 
was scarce enough to fill the Purse of Monsieur Lanoe. 
I go farther, and put the case that all Flanders had been 
surrender’d to us, we mu§t have been forced to pre¬ 
serve their Privileges, and to put up with a wretched 
hundiedth-penny 

No, no. Sir, so solid a Minister is not to be satisfied 
with Titles and Lordships With him, that is called 
a true Conquest wdiich is a real Acquisition of new 
Treasure. and, in his opinion, the reducing the 
number of Governors, the disbanding of the Troops, 
the retrenching all Expenccs, yet lessening none of 
our Taxes, is ConqiieH in a proper sense, and as good 
as gainmg a new Kmgdom If this be allowedInm, 
I dare engage he will freely leave Spam in possession 
of all Its Provmces, and religiously promise not to 

^Des Maizeaux in his Life of Saint Eircmond comments 
wittily on this paragraph “ ’Tis plain, he says, that Saint 
Evremond banters Mazarin, as if he concluded the peace 
purely to be revenged on those Governors, who would not 
let him go snacks in what they got by the Contributions 
(i e of the Frontier Towns) ” 

2 To be disappointed concerning St Venant Mazarin had made 
La Haye governor of the town, hoping that he would allow 
him to go snacks La Haye, however, bagged everything 
for himself 
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disturb It in the War againSl Portugal The Indies 
ate the only spot of ground which he envies Spam, 
but tis some consolation to him, however, that the 
Spamards are at all the drudgery, and that he shall 
always have the greatest share of their Flota 
Thus, Sir, I have laid before you the mystery of our 
Conferences, and the most secret thoughts of the 
Cardmal 

If you would have me tell you the same truths 
seriously, and with another turn you are to know, 
that the Spamsh Monarchy had been ruined m case 
the Wat had contmued, nay, we had sufficiently 
weaken’d it by the Peace, if the Cardmal had not chose 
to negotiate it by himself, without the participation 
of any body ’Tis a plam case that he Imew not the 
true degree of the Enemy’s weakness and necessity 
And Monsieur de Turemes conversation with him 
upon this subjeft, seem d to him to be the discourse 
of a selfish General, that aimed to keep off the Peace, 
m order to get an Estate by the War 
The ancient Reputation of the Spaniards kept their 
present Misery from his sight not bemg able to 
comprehend how a Nation so formidable heretofore 
could be so near its rum ^am, Italy, Germany, the 
Netherlands, which m effedt were little better than 
names, gave him always a great Idea of their ancient 
Power he did not sufficiently consider what a 
condition we were m while his thoughts were wholly 
taken up with the former condition of our Enenues 
The Valour of the Prmce de Cotide, deprived of the 
necessary means for afting the image of Cardmal 
de Re/:^ miserably sculkmg to save his life, re called 
the late Commotions to his ramd and made him 
apprehensive of new Revolutions He fancied three 
Norman Gentlemen, StroUmg from place to place, 
and the poor forlorn Peasants of the Sologne to be an 
Insurredhon of all the Nobility and a Revolt of the 
whole Kingdom He imagmed that all the world 
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attacked liim, because he knew that all the world hated 
him. 

As he had a mixture of different thoughts, let us 
consider how the motive of Interest worked upon 
him, next to the motive of Fear. Nothing made him 
so uneasy as the unavoidable Expcnccs of the Wat; 
and he was ambitious to be master of all the Revenue, 
without being necessitated to employ it in the pubhek 
service. Then he concluded the finances to be entircl) 
his own; and this was one of the principal motives 
to the Peace. The Independence of the Governors 
appeared to be another of his Strongest reasons for 
It; and he always reckon’d in the number of the 
Towns left us by the Spaniards, those that were to 
return under the King’s dominion. But to speak 
seriously, the va§t Contributions that were rais’d, 
provoked his Avarice, and since he could not have 
Ins share of them with the Governors, it was a pleasure 
to him to hinder others from reaping those ad\ antages 
for which he was not the better. 

’Tis probable that the la§t Campaign of hlonsieur 
de Tmmu gave him some secret jealousy^; parti¬ 
cularly those successes wherein his vanity could not 
be concerned, as it had ridiculously been at the Battle 
of Dunkirk Such extraordinary advantages without 
doubt set him upon negotiating, which he always had 
in his thoughts after the mo§t prosperous events ; in 
order to let the Generals know the uncertainty of their 
condition, and to keep them in the same dependence, 
in the mid§t of all their Conquests. 

Besides he was afraid, that bemg incommoded with 
the Gout and Stone, and consequently not in so good 
a condition to follow the King, they might easily do 
without him in the field The remembrance of the 

1 Gave hm some secret jealousy Mazann was not alone in 
fearing the consequences of Turenne’s brilliant successes, 
Colbert and. Le TeUier, his chief ministers, were also alarmed 
at theprospeOiof Turenne taking the reins from their hands 
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late exploits, made him apprehensive of new ones, 
and to rid himself of the uneasmess, he chose to con¬ 
clude the War by a Peace of his own making, rather 
than behold Conquests after Conquests, wherem he 
had no share 

Moreover, he began to be weary of his ill usage of 
the Prmce de Conde As his mdignation had exhausted 
It self at long run, he reconciled himself to the thoughts 
of his return, nay, sometimes he flatter’d himself with 
the pleasure he should have to see him abandon’d by 
the Spaniard, and humbled before him He expefted 
to find a general submission at the Conference, and 
there to dispose the fate of the whole world at his 
pleasure But Don hiiis, who was supple, m order 
to hook him in, became haughty when he had him 
fast m his hands, and by his boldness in the Treaty, 
resolved to retrieve the reputation he had loft by ms 
want of spirit in the War And truly ’tis very suipriz 
mg that the Grandees of Spam who were described 
to us so haughty should aclmowledge the Superiority 
of out Nation, by paying such deference to the French, 
as rather argued sub|e£tion than civility, and that the 
Cardmal, who had the sole care of the honour and 
rights of France, should, with all the power and reason 
he was master of submit himself to another He 
might have done what he would with a high 
hand but having chosen to gam his pomt by dmt 
of persuasion, and suffermg Don Ltus to assume 
authority the Spaniards made the Peace as if they 
had been m out place, and we received Conditions 
from them as if we had been in theirs I have been 
informed by some of them, that Monsieur de Liontte ^ 

^ Monsieur de Lsanne Minister for Foreign Affairs [see note 
Letter 13] Saint Evremond says Des Malzeaux would 
nave it understood that M de Lionne was an honest French 
man very Stiff but that Mazatin was so impatient for a 
Peace that he gave up those points which Lionne was for 
insisting upon 
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had proved a thorn in their side, if his Superior had 
not removed all the obstacles which thwarted the 
conclusion of the Peace 

This easy Temper of his made me refle6t upon the 
different conduft of these two Ministers ; and I find 
that in private Affairs the Cardinal was full of 
difficulties, dissimulation, and artifice, with his be§t 
friends ; but that in publick Treaties, even with our 
Enemies, he was open-hearted, sincere, a man of his 
word , as if he had a mmd to justify to foreigners, the 
reputation he had with us ; and to ca^t the vices of 
his constitution upon the defedts of our Nation As 
for Don JLms, he was civil to private men, frank and 
free with his friends, kind to his own creatures • but 
in publick negotiations, he cover’d a deep design to 
cheat under an appearance of simplicity, and had indeed 
but little honesty tho’ he passed for a man of steady 
probity. 

LETTER 9 [Works, 1728 I xxn ] This prolonged piece of 
irony at the expense of the Cardinal Mazarin was probably the 
immediate cause of Saint Evremond’s disgrace and subse¬ 
quent flight from France [v Introdufbon] The letter, as 
Giraud has pointed out, is mteregUng as an expression of the 
irritation felt by a bellicose nobihty that there was to be no 
more fighting It was printed surreptitiously in Holland in 
1665 and reprinted in several editions of La Rochefoucauld’s 
works The celebrated general, Frangois de Crequi [born, 
area 1624], the friend to whom Saint Evremond confided his 
opinion of the Treaty, was created a Marshal of France in 
1668 and died nineteen years later 

10 

TO MONSIEUR . . 

A JUDGMENT ON THE SCIENCES TO WHICH A 
GENTLEMAN MAY APPLY HIMSELF 

[1662] 

You ask me my opmion, about those Sciences to 
which a Gentleman may apply himself: I will give 
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you It very impartially withoat pretending to deter¬ 
mine any man’s Judgment by mine I never was much 
addified to Readmg, and if I employ any hours that 
way, they are the most idle, without design without 
order, when I cannot enjoy the Conversation of in- 
gemous Gentlemen, and find my self debarr’d from 
pleasurable entertainments Do not therefore expefl: 
that I should speak to you profoundly of those things, 
which I have but cursorily examin’d, and upon which 
I have but slight Reflefbons 
Dimitj seems to roe very considerable, as it is a 
Science which respe<fls Salvation but m my judg 
ment it is become too common, and ’tis ridiculous, 
that even women should dare to debate questions, 
which ought to be handled with a great deal of mystery 
and secrecy ’Tis suffiaent for us to be obedient and 
submissive Let us leave this Doftrme wholly to our 
superiors, and follow with respeft those that have the 
cate of guiding us Not but that our Doftors them¬ 
selves contribute to destroy this deference and Start 
mce curiosities which insensibly lead us mto Errors 
for there is nothmg so well establish d by the consent 
of all nations, but they submit it to the extravagance 
of Reasomng They bum a man who is so unhappy 
as not to believe a God, and at the same time ’tis a 
question in the Schools Whether there is one or no ^ 
By this means they Stagger weak underSlandmgs, and 
cause a suspicion m the mStruStful, by this means they 
atm the furious, and permit them to find out pernicious 
arguments whereby they combat their own real senti 
ments and the true impressions of their nature 
Hobbes I the greatest genius of England since Baton, 
would not by his good wiU, suffer AnSiotle to have so 
much creditm Divinity, and makes his subtleties the 
occasion of the several divisions m the Church 

1 Thomas Hobbes (1J88-1679) the author of Leviathan 
was a friend of Satnt Evremond s during the latter s exile 
m England 


D 
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Itpioceeds, perhaps, from these sorts of Reasonings, 
that the Divines aie not sometimes the moft docile; 
which gave occasion to the proverb, That Thjstaans 
and Dmnes ia)ely 1ui§i to Ktnmhcs and Keltgwn. Til 
say no mote, but only wish, that our Divines would 
treat of matters of Religion with mote moderation ; 
and that those who ought to submit to them, would 
have less curiosity. 

As Thtlosophy allows us a greater latitude in thinking, 
I have cultivated that §tudy a little more. When I 
had reach’d that part of a man’s age, that fits his 
understanding for the pursuit of ICnowledgc, I had a 
curious desire to comprehend the nature of things; 
and my presumption soon persuaded me, that I was 
acquainted with it. The IcaSt Proof, seem’d to me a 
Demonstration, and a Probability pass’d for Truth, 
nor can I express to you with what contempt I look’d 
down upon those whom I thought to be ignorant of 
those things, winch I fancy’d my self to know per- 
fedly well At length, when Age, and Experience, 
which unhappily never comes before the other, had 
suggested to me serious Refle£lions, I began to lay 
aside a Science always contested, and about which the 
greatest men ever had different sentiments. I knew 
from the umversal consent of Nations, tliat Vlato^ 
A.ri§iofle, Zeno, and Bptcwiis, had been the luminaries 
of their age , and yet there was nothing so contrary 
as their Opimons. Three thousand years after, I 
found them equally disputed, Sticlders on all sides, 
but nothing of certamty on any. In the midSt of these 
Meditations, which msensibly undeceiv’d me, I had 
the curiosity to see Gassendusy the moSt Imowing and 
the least presuming of all Pliilosophers. After several 
long conversations, wherem he communicated to me 

^ Pietre Gassendi (i 59^~^^5 5)> called in his native Provence 
" le saint pretre,” and in Pans “ The Atheift,” was the moSt 
eloquent exponent of the doctrines of Epicurus in modern 
times His influence upon Saint Evremond, the direct 
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all that can be attain’d by Reason, he lamented, That 
Nature bad gnen so large a scope to our Curiosit), and smb 
varrmv bourns to our hno» ledge, adding, That he did not 
say this to tuortijy the presumption of others, or to make 
an oUentation of bis oiin Humility, that, perhaps, he nas 
notiffiorantnbat judgment might be made of seieral things, 
but that be durSi not be posit a e, be n as thoroughly acquainted 
mth the moll inconsiderable Upon this, a Science w hich 

I already suspefled appear’d too v am for me to subjeft 
my self to it any longer, I broke off all commerce 
mth It, and began to admire how it was possible for 
a wise man to spend his life in unprofitable enquiries 
The MathemattcLs have indeed, much more cct- 
tamty but when I consider the profound meditation 
they require and that they draw us from aflions and 
pleasures, to employ us entirely in speculation, its 
DemonSnitions seem to me \ cry dear bought, and 
a man must be very fond of Truth to pursue it at that 
price You will tell me that we have but few con 
venienccs and ornaments of Life but what we owe to 
this Science I freely own it, and there arc no com 
mendations which I will not beStow upon the great 
Mathematicians, provided that I am not one of their 
number I admire their inventions and the works 
which they produce but I am of opmion, that it is 
enough for persons of good sense, to know how to 
apply them well, for, in truth ’tis more our interest 
to enjoy, than to know the world 

There are no Sciences, in ray opmion, that parti¬ 
cularly deserve the cate of a Gentleman, but Morality, 
Voliticks and pohte Learning 
The first has a relation to Reason, the second to 
Society, the third to Conversation the one teaches 
us to govern our Passions, by the other we are 

result of theit conversations together can be traced in the 
letters generalisations upon hfe Frangois Bernier (idej- 
1688) a disciple of Gassendi and a friend of Saint Evremond 
published in 1678 an abridged edition of his matter s work. 
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ingtruaed in affairs of State, and how to regulate our 
condudt in employments , the la§t pohshes the mmd, 
refines the manners, and makes us agreable. 

Persons of quality amongst the j^tients, took a 
particular care to inStrudf: themselves in all these things. 
Every one knows that Greece has produc’d the greatest 
Philosophers, and the greatest Legislators: and we 
cannot deny, but that other Nations have borrow’d 
from them all the Politeness they can boaSl of. 

The beginnings of Rome were rude and savage; 
but that fierce Virtue, which would not let them 
pardon their own cluldren, was advantageous to the 
Common-wealth. As their Reason began to be more 
refin’d, they found a way to reconcile the motions of 
Nature with the love of their Country; and, at lengdi, 
they join’d Graces and Ornament, to Justice and 
Reason; msomuch that, in the latter times, there was 
no person of any consideration, but who addifted 
himself to some Se£t or other of Philosophy; not with 
the design to comprehend the principles and nature 
of things, but to fortify the mind by the Study of 
Wisdom. 

As for Politicks, ’tis scarce to be believ’d, how early 
the Romans inStrufted themselves in all the Interests 
of their State, with what assiduity they apply’d them¬ 
selves to the Imowledge of their Government and 
Laws, so as to render themselves capable of the affairs 
of Peace and War, even before they had made any 
publick trials of their abilities. 

The least curious Imow how much they were 
affeded with polite Learning ; and it is certain, that there 
were but few great men in Rome, who did not keep 
some mgemous Grecians m their houses, to entertam 
them with agreeable conversation. Amongst a hun¬ 
dred examples which I could allege, I will content my 
self with that of Caesar, and the single authority of 
so great a man, will justify my assertion 

Or all the sefts then in repute, he chose that of 
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Epmiriis, as the most human, and moft conformable 
to his temper and his pleasures For, there were two 
sorts of Epicureans, the one liv’d a retir d Studious 
Life, pursuant to the Precept of the lirSt Inftitutor 
the odier, who could not approve the austerity of too 
rigid a Philosophy, did therefore give way to more 
natural opinions Of this last class, were the greatest 
part of the ingenious men of that time who knew how 
to diStmguish the Gentleman from the hfagiStrate, and 
apply their cares to the Republick, in such a manner, 
that there was time enough left both for their friends 
and for themselves It would be needless to tell you, 
how well vers’d Caesar was in affairs of State, or to 
enlarge upon the clearness of his Judgment, and polite¬ 
ness of his Conversation but this 1 will add, diat he 
was able to dispute the prize of Eloquence with 
Cicero , and if he did not affefl the reputation of It, 
no one can deny, but that he writ and spoke infinitclj 
more like a man of quality, than that Orator 

tEnzR 10 [Works 1718 I 49] This epiRlc was printed 
anonymously at Pans in 1666 toneiher with some of Boilcau s 
satires Although the book had the approval of both con 
tributors Boileau took otfence and issued later m the year a 
revised edition of his saurcs from which Saint Evremonds 
work was excluded Boilcau s hyper sensitive taSlc was 
offended It seems by inelcganacs for which the printer was 
responsible and not the unfortunate author who was in exile 
at the time [r note Better 44 ] 


II 

TO THE MARESCHAL DE GRAMONT 

[i66s] 

You reproach me for not Jetting my Friends hear 
from me, to which I answer, that a man mu5t fir5t 
know who they are before he can write to them 
When the world frowns upon us, we shall find our 
selves mistaken, if we lay any Stress upon old acquamt 
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ance, whom we are apt to call by the name of Friends. 
We frequently eiideavour to make our selves re¬ 
membered by certain persons who are desirous to 
forget us, and in whom we rather create a disguSt, 
than an inclmation to do good offices. Those that 
are really willing to serve us in our disgraces, are 
impatient to show us the desire they have to do it, and 
their generosity spares a Gentleman the secret pain 
which he always finds m himself, to expose his 
necessities As for those who exped to be courted, 
we may take it for granted, that they have already, as 
It were, form’d a design to abandon us , and that they 
look upon our most reasonable requests as very trouble¬ 
some importumties. To apply this general Maxim to 
my own particular case, I will acquamt you, that I 
suppose I have already heard from all that are dispos’d 
to interest themselves in my behalf, and it would be 
to no purpose to trouble such with my Letters, as have 
not yet thought fit to let me have any from them. 

Among those Friends, whom I have really found to 
be so in my ill fortune, some I observ’d were full of 
zeal and tenderness : others did not want friendship, 
but had a lively sense of their mcapacity to sen^e me; 
and as they were little concern’d to find themselves 
without credit upon this occasion, they fairly left me 
to bear all my misfoitunes by my self I am oblig’d 
to them for the good opmion they have of my Patience, 
’tis a virtue to which we reconcile our selves as well 
as we can, but would willingly leave the pradhce of 
it to our Enemies. In the mean time, we ought to be 
content with the services that are done us, without 
complaining of those that are left unperform’d, and 
divegt our selves as much as possible of the suggestions 
of Self-love, which make us think people more obliged 
to serve us, than really they are Ill fortune is not 
content with bringmg us into calamity, but makes us 
more tender to bear, and more touchy to resent every 
thing; and nature, which ought to resist her, is in 
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confederacy with her, and gives us a more exquisite 
sense of all the evils she docs us 

In my present condition, ’tis my greatest care to 
keep my self from such impressions Altho I put on 
an air of concern, I have, indeed, brought my self to 
a kind of insensibility, and my soul, indifferent to 
the worst accidents that can happen, is affeflcd with 
nothing but the good offices anti continued kindness 
of some of my Friends For these four years, since 
I came out of France, I ha\ e from six months to six 
months, undergone new hardships, which I make as 
easy to me as I can by patience I don’t love that 
unprofitable resistance which instead of prescrx mg us 
from misery, docs only retard that familiarity which 
we must contraft with It 

Besides, those in xvhosc power it is to do all they 
please, are not so severe upon us, as otherwise they 
might be, when they see us submissive to their orders 
Opposition does but inflame their anger, without 
lessemng their power This submission to my 
superiors disposes me insensibly to bear with those 
who are not so I hear my self frequently censured 
without reason, and after a slight justification, because 
I would not incense the world by too much argument, 
I patiently wait till people undeceive themselves, and 
in truth, there’s more to be cxpefled from time than 
from reason In the heat of an unlucky affair, some 
thmk It a trouble to give reasons, and others to hear 
them, but upon any change cither of mtereSt or 
humour, a man is sometimes extolled to the skies for 
that very thmg which occasion d his disgrace There 
are few persons at Court whose reputation I have not 
obsetv d to vary twice a year, either thro the levity 
of our judgments, or the diversity of their conduit 
I am so vam as to hope that the same thing may befall 
me, but rather thro the refleibons of others than 
any alterations in my self One day or other, I shall be 
accounted a good Ftenchmm for the very same Writ- 
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ing,^ which has drawn reproach upon me : and if the 
Cardmal were Still alive, I should have the satisfaftion 
to know that he justified me in his conscience; for 
I have not said one syllable of him, wluch he has not 
said within himself a hundred times. As I was 
jealous of the King’s honour, and of the gloiy of his 
Reign, I had a mind to describe the condition we were 
m before the Peace, that all other Nations might 
acknowledge the superiority of ours ; and imputing 
the ill success of the Negotiation to a foreigner, might 
refleft only on the advantages we had in the War. 

1 shall conclude this melancholy Letter: ’tis a 
ridiculous prafhce common to people m disgrace, to 
mfe£t all discourse with the rehearsal of their misfor¬ 
tunes , and as they are wholly taken up therewith 
themselves, they always endeavour to possess eveiy 
body else with them. The company of my Lord 
d^Auhgny^^ which I am going to enjoy saves me any 
farther impertinence; and you the fatigue, which you 
must otherwise have expeded. With him joy is of 
all Countries and Conditions; msomuch, that m his 
company, an unfortunate man becomes too gay, and 
mconsiderately loses that serious air, which we ought, 

^ For the very same Writing i e the Letter to Crequi (No 9) 
criticizing the Cardinal Mazarm’s conduft over the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees 

2 iWy LiOrd d’^ubignj [In the French editions. Monsieur 
d’Aubigny] Louis Stuart, Lord d’Aubigny, uncle of the 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox About this time he had 
written to Saint Evremond, says Des Maizeaux “ that before 
he went back to England, he would take a turn to Holland, 
from whence they two would go to see the prinapal Courts 
of Germany but m the mean time, as he had no less mtereSt 
m France than m England, such Strong sohatations were 
made m his favour at the Court of Rome, that he was 
advanc’d to the Cardmalship, preferably to the Abbot 
Montagu, who was also powerfully recommended ’Tis 
true, he had not the satisfaction to enjoy his new Dignity 
long for he died m the month of November 1665, not 
many hours after the arrival of the Courrier, who brought 
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m good manners at least, to preser\^e in our 
misfortunes 

LETTER II [Works lyzS Int yo] Des Maizeaux dates this 
letter 1664 but Saint Evremond s meeting with d Aubigny to 
which reference is made in the ia5l paragraph took place in 
Holland The correft date can be established from the refer 
ence in the third paragraph For these four years since I came 
out of France 

Antome Due de Gramont Marshal of France (1604-1678) 
was the brother of that illustrious and disreputable wit PhiUbert 
Comte de Gramont the hero of Hamilton s Memoirs 


12 

TO THE MARQUIS BE CREQUI 

[1665] 

After having lived in the constraint of Courts, I 
take up with the comfort of ending my days in the 
freedom of a Commonwealth where if nothing is to 
be hoped for, there’s at leaSl nothmg to be fear’d 
It would be scandalous for a young man not to enter 
the world, with a design to make his fortune But 
when we ace upon the decline. Nature calls us back 
to our selves, and the sentiments of Ambition yield 
ing to the love of our Repose we find it a blessing to 
live in a Country, where the Laws guard us agamSt 
the wills of men, and where, to be secure of all, we 
need only be secure of our selves 

To this blessing we may add That the Magistrates 
have a great sway m their Offices for the mtereSl of 

Him the Cardinal s cap D Aubigny s death was felt very 
deeply by Saint Evremond who in order to distraft his 
grief sat down to write an account of a Conversation he 
had had fifteen years before with the due de Candale a 
task whtch will afford me he wrote more satisfacuon 
than I can find in any conversauon now I have lost that 
of my Lord d Aubigny [u A Conversauon between my 
Lord d Aubigny and Saint Evremond Worts 1728 I 186] 
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the Publick, but are so little distinguish’d in their 
Persons, by private advantages that heie are no 
odious DiStindtions offensive to men of breeding; no 
needless Digmties ; no cumbersome Greatness, which 
cramps Liberty, without enlarging one’s Fortune. 
Here men in authority procure our Repose, without 
expefhng any acloiowledgment, or even any respeft 
for the services they do us. They ate severe in the 
execution of the orders of the State, Stiff in the 
management of the mtereSt of their Country with 
foreign Nations; mild and tradable with their 
Fellow-burghers, easy with all sorts of private Per¬ 
sons The bottom of equality Still remains, not- 
withStandmg Power, and theicforc credit never 
makes a man insolent, and the Governors never bear 
hard on those that are govern’d. 

As for Taxes, they are mdeed very great; but they 
are faithfully laid out for the publick good, and leave 
every one the comfort of contributing only for Inm- 
self. Therefore the love people have here for their 
Country is not to be wonder’d at, smee, properly 
speakmg, ’tis no more than Self-love. But I dwell 
too long on the Government, without mentioning 
him ^ who seems to have the greatest share in it. To 
do him justice, nothing equals his Capacity but his 
Dismterestedness and Spirit. 

Spiritual matters are managed with the like moder¬ 
ation. The difference of Religion, which in other 
places raises so many commotions, does not, in the 
least, ruffle here the minds of people, every one 
seeks Heaven after his own way , and those who are 
thought to go astray, are more pitied than hated, and 
bespeak from others a pure Charity, free from the 
indiscretion of mistaken Zeal. 

As there is nothing perfed every way m this World, 

lie the celebrated Pensionary of Holland, Jean de Witt, 
who was assassinated at the moment of Louis XIV’s invasion 
of Holland in 1672 
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we find here fewer polite persons than men fit for 
busmess, and more good sense in the management 
of aifairs than delicacy in conversation The Ladies 
are \ ery civil, and the Men arc so easy as not to take 
it ill of one if he prefers tlieir Wives’ company to 
theirs The latter are soaablc enough for an amuse 
ment, but have not vivacity enough to disturb a 
man’s repose Not but some of them are very 
lovely, but then there is nothmg to be expeSed from 
them, which may be ascrib’d either to their discre 
tion, or to their natural coldness, which serves them 
instead of virtue Whatever may be the reason of it, 
we find in Holland a certain reservedness generally 
establish d, and I know not what tradition of ChaStity, 
which passes from Mother to Daughter, like an Article 
of Faith 

’Tis true, they do not find fault with the Gallantry 
of young Women, who ate honestly allow d to use 
all innocent helps to get Husbands Some conclude 
the course of their Gallantry in a happy Marriage, 
while others, mote unfortunate, feed themselves with 
vam hopes of a condition which is daily put off, and 
never comes These long amusements however, 
ought not to be imputed to any meditated design of 
infidelity A man finds himself disguSled at long 
run, and a disguft for his Mistress breaks his reso 
lutions of makmg her his Wife thus fearing to pass 
for a deceiver he has not courage enough to break 
off, at the same time when he is not willing to come 
to a conclusion and so what by the potv er of habit 
and long acquamtance, what out of a foolish vanity of 
being thought constant a man makes a shift to keep 
up languishmgly the miserable remains of a worn out 
passion Some examples of this nature hate put 
very serious refleftions into the heads of some young 
Women who consider Marriage as an amorous 
Adventure and their natural condition as the true 
State m which they ought to contmue 
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As for the Wives, when they have once given their 
Faith, they think they have no right to dispose of 
themselves, and seem to Imow nothmg in the world, 
but barely their duty. They would make it a con¬ 
science to allow themselves the liberty of affeftions 
which the cha§te§t Women reserve to themselves in 
other places, without any regard to their obligations 
or dependance. Here the lea§t liberties pass for 
Infidelity, and Infidelity, which passes for a genteel 
merit m agreeable Courts, is reckon’d the foulest of 
all vices with this honest Nation, which is veiy wise 
as to the condudt of its Government, but unex- 
perienc’d as to refined Pleasures, and a polite way of 
livmg. The Husbands reward the fidelity of tlieir 
Wives, by a great subjection; and if contrary to tins 
receiv’d custom, a Man should affeft to be lord and 
ma^er in his own house, the Wife wou’d be pitied 
by all her neighbours, as the mo§t unfortunate of 
her sex, and the Husband exclaim’d against as a 
very ill-natur’d fellow. 

A wretched experience has given me judgment 
enough, at my own expence, to distinguish between 
these things, and makes me regret that time wherem 
we receive more satisfafhon from sense than know¬ 
ledge Sometimes I call to mind what I have been, 
to re-animate what I am at present, and from this 
remembrance of my former sentiments, is form’d a 
certam disposition to tenderness, or at leaSt a removal 
from indolence A happy tyranny that of our Pas¬ 
sions, which make up all the pleasures of our lives 1 
An irksome empire that of Reason, if it robs us of 
all our agreeable thoughts andjkeeps us m an unprofit¬ 
able idleness, instead of establishing a true repose! 

I will not trouble you with a long account of the 
Hague • ’tis enough to tell you, that Travellers are 
charm’d with it, after they have seen the magmficence 
of Pans, and the rarities of Italy. On one side you 
see a Walk to the Sea, worthy of the grandeur of the 
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old Romans on the other y ou enter a Wood, winch 
IS the moSl agreeable one that ever I beheld m my life 
In the very same place you see Houses enough to 
make a great City, and rows of Trees sufficient to 
make a delicious Solitude At certain prn ate hours, 
you find here all the innocent pleasures that the Coun¬ 
try affords , at that of pubhek meetings, all the busy 
chat and noise, which the moSl populous Cities are 
able to furnish Their Houses arc more free than 
in France, at the appointed times for receiv mg Com 
pany, but more rescrv d than in Italy, when too cxaG 
a regularity obliges Strangers to withdraw, and 
reduces the family to a close waj of living We now 
and then go to make our court to the young Prince,* 
who Mill have reason to complam of me, for tcllmg 
you onlj, that a person of his Age and Quality was 
never master of so much good sense and judgment 
To say all, I muSl tell you things that would not be 
believ d, and by a secret impulse of self lo\ c, I chusc 
rather to pass o\ cr in silence what I know, than not to 
be beliet d in acquainting you m ith what y ou know not 

tETTER 12 [Works 1728 I 203 ] Not printed by Plsnhol 
and wrongly dated 1664 b) Giraud In iSGj during the great 
pla^e in London Saint Evremond retired to Holland for his 
health Hewasscizd says Des Maizeaux with vapours 
that cast him into a sort of melancholy and weakenen him 
very much The Physiaans told him that nothing but the 
change of air could cure him and that if he could not go to 
Montpeher he would do well however to cross the sea, and 
Slay some time in HoUand 

* TbtjcHfig Prinee 1 c The Prmcc of Orange who was later 
to ascend the Engbsh throne as William HI At the umc 
of this letter he was a boy of fourteen and tho* divested 
of the Posts which his Ancestors enjoy d, and reduced in a 
manner to a private Station yet gave signs of an extra 
ordmary Gemus of that warlike Temper and that noble 
Ambition which he afterwards made appear in the whole 
course of his hfe [Preface to Works 1728 IH xxvin by 
Dr Sylvestre ] 
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13 

TO THE MARQUIS DE LIONNE ^ 

[1667] 

Do not imagine. Sir, that I am over-fond of foreign 
Countries, because you see me employ so little care 
and industry to procure my Return to my own. It 
proceeds not from supmeness, nor from a great 
affeftion to the places I am m, or an aversion to those 
where you are The truth is I would not beg of the 
King the leaSt alleviation, before I had suffer’d what 
I ought to undergo, for havmg been so unliappy as 
to displease him. But, after so many years disgrace 
and siclmess, I hope I may be allow’d to lay before 
you, in what manner I have fail’d , or if I dare speak 
It, clear my self of the appearance of a fault. 

As the censure of those that are opposite to us, is 
the nicest commendation that can be given us, I 
thought I did artfully contribute to the glory of the 
genius that reigns at present, by exposmg the shame 
of that which govern’d heretofore. Not but that the 
Cardmal had commendable talents: but those quali¬ 
ties which would have been applauded by men, 
consider’d purely in themselves, are become con¬ 
temptible by the opposition of those of the King; 
from whence it comes to pass, that tolerably great 
actions are eclips’d by others more sbining; that a 

^Hugues de Lionne, Matquis de Lionne, Mirufter of State 
and the negotiator of the Treaty of the Pyrenees (1611-1671), 
must not be confused with his nephew, the Comte de 
Lionne who was one of Saint Evremond’s moSt loyal friends 
during his exile The following letter was written from 
Holland at the Comte de Lionne’s suggestion to the Minister, 
who appears to have been in favour of Saint Evremond’s 
return His sohcitations, however, were made m vam, 
and the King, prompted no doubt by his ministers Colbert 
and Telher, turned a deaf ear to all his entreaties {v “Abrege 
de la Vie de Monsieur de Lionne, MimStre d’fitat ” m 
“ Melanges Curieux Amsterdam 1726 ” I 179 et seq ] 
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less merit when set near a greater, looks like a defedl, 
and consequently that the King s glory rums the 
reputation of his MmiSer so that to find fault with 
the despising what his Emmency has done, is in some 
measure to be sorry, that what his Majesty does, is 
admir’d 

I own, that if the same Maxims that were then 
follow d, were put in prafhce now, it would look as 
if an approbation of them should be requir’d, and 
we should immediately give ours, out of respeftful 
duty but smce they are purposely laid aside and 
even the moSl opposite Schemes pursu’d, there’s a 
certam delicacy in not approving what’s avoided and 
’tis a piece of prudence to rejefl: what so wise a King 
thinks not fit to do 

Don t urge to me that tis a crime to attack the 
reputation of the dead * for if that be admitted, he 
who ruins it, would be the first and greatest crim 
inal himself When he humbles the pride of the 
Spamards, and the arrogance of the Germans, when 
he debases Rome and submits himself to the Church 
when he supports the Empire againSl the power of 
the Turk, at the same time that the King of Spam 
abandons the Emperor, and leaves the dommions of 
his family expos d to the mvasion of the Infidels, 
when he makes War with so much conduft and valour, 
and Peace with so much spirit and wisdom what 
does he do but condemn by his a&ons, what I have 
blamd by writmg, and pass a more severe and 
more positive censure upon it before the w hole world ^ 

Never doubt it. Sir tis the King himself who has 
done the Cardmal the injury that is charg’d upon me, 
his Majesty s shuung and admirable qualities, his 
Afiions his AdmmiStration, his Counsels, have sug 
geSted to me the small ideas I have of his Enunence 
and in my present condition, I muSt ask pardon for a 
thing vhich tis not in my power to repent of But 
^ The Cardinal Mazarm had died in i66t 
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what sub)e£t-matter of complaint has the Cardinal, 
which IS not common to Inm with all our Kings ? 
Have not their Reigns the same fate with his 
MimStry ^ Are not their atchievements cry’d down, 
and their reputation eclips’d, like his ^ 

In former times, we thought it sufficient to main¬ 
tain our selves agam§t one Nation m War with us: 
but now a-days, all Europe, as one may say, in con¬ 
federacy, IS not able to Stand agamSt us. Heretofore 
we accounted that a glorious Peace, by wluch some 
place or other was restor’d to us * now the Spaniards 
seek their safety in the yielding up of whole Pro¬ 
vinces ; and if justice did not ever regulate our pre¬ 
tensions, the question wou’d not be so much what 
they yield as what they keep Formerly our rVllies 
murmur’d for bemg lU-supported in the War, or 
abandon’d m the Peace . but m our days, those who 
were fallen thro’ their own fault, have been raised up 
again by our assistance; and the influence of our 
Power has form’d all the greatness of others. To 
adhere to us, is a certam advancement, to be divided 
from us, almost certam rum. 

While the Kmg a61s as he does, he authormes me 
to speak as I speak; if they will have me recant, let 
him grow remiss , abandon his Allies, and suffer his 
enemies to regam their ground. In such a case, I 
shall be favourable to the Cardmal, and ciy up the 
same tlimgs I have run down: but at tins time, when 
the Nations that adhere to our friendslup behold 
with pleasure our present Government; and, on the 
contrary, the Nations opposite to our mtereSt, regret 
with grief our last Ministry; all my refledtions confirm 
me m what I have said; and my mind bemg Steady 
m Its first opinion, cannot be turned to other thoughts. 

If the King’s tenderness, contmued to the memory 
of a Person who was dear to him, if the constancy of 
his affeiffion for a dead man, have mclmed to take ill 
what I thought so much to his advantage, I beseech 
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him to consider, that my Intentions arc disappomted 
1 did not think to offend the niceness of his Friend 
ship, and fancy’d that I had exquisite thoughts for 
the advantage of his Gloty In all thmgs mistakes 
ate excusable, but an error that proceeds from so 
noble and so excellent a prmciple, leaves no room for 
resentment Do not think, however, that I hereby 
design to read Ledhircs instead of putting up most 
humble Prayers, and to inStrufl his Majesty in his 
Duty, instead of submitting to his Will I expeft 
his orders about my fate with a perfcfl: resignation, 
and I am prepared with gratitude for a pardon, or 
with patience to suffer the punishment 
If he be so gracious as to put an end to my Miseries, 
he will add the dependance of a creature to the obedi 
ence of a subjeft, and soften the constraint that binds 
by the affefhon that attaches But I little consult 
my thoughts when I speak at this rate The obli 
gation in which I was bom, is to me the Strongest 
attachment m the world, and duty has the same 
charms for me, as favours might hat c for others In 
most men subjeflion is only an apparent docility, 
which, while it affcfls a submissive air Stirs up inward 
murmurmgs, and with an humble look endeavours 
by a secret resistance, to preserve a remainder of 
liberty It is not the same with me Nature keeps 
nothmg in reserve for it self when obedience comes 
In question the Kmg’s orders meet with no senti 
ments in my soul that do not cither prevent them by 
Inclmation or submit to them without constraint by 
Duty What severity soever I undergo I seek a 
comfort for my Sufferings in the good fortune of him 
who IS the cause of them I alleviate the Hardships 
of my condition by the felicity of his and nothmg 
can tender me unhappy, smee nothmg can alter the 
prosperity of his affairs 

rarreR p,Vorks 1728 I Ixi] 


E 
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TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE 

[1667-8] 

Your impatience for my return, increases mine, that 
I may have the pleasure to see you again • but you 
cannot entirely remove my apprehensions, that too 
earnest sollicitations with Monsieur de Lwiwe, the 
Minister, may render you less agreeable, and my 
Affair importuning. I ought to be so equitable, 
as to manage his good-will, and believe that the 
weighty Affairs that lie upon his hands, are somewhat 
more pressing than my own. Your aftivity for your 
Friends, gives me this suspicion , which, however, is 
not of long duration , for your address heartens me 
again, and persuades me, that you will always nick 
the time. I should have been very sorry that the 
Comparison of the Prince, the side-wind Letter, and 
the Charaffer of should have been at the disposal 
of Monsieur Bat bw ^ As for all the reft, your theft 
has made it yours, provided my Name do not appear 
in It; and I have no manner of share in it • so that 
the thmg itself, and the management of it, depend upon 
you alone You are too reasonable to be so con¬ 
cern’d as you seem to be, at what I have writ to you 
about the Printers in Holland I had no other design 

^ Saint Evremond was neither more nor less concerned for 
the fate of his writings after they had left Ins pen, than the 
majoiity of “ Gentlemen ” writers, his contemporaries, in 
France and England The tradition that obtained among 
them was one of assumed indifference to the trade of writer 
as a commercial proposition The consequence was that a 
bookseller with an eye to the mam chance would not hesitate 
to procure by fair means or foul (usually the latter), the 
manuscripts of any man, whose title or position at Court 
would guarantee a successful sale Nor would he scruple 
to pad out his pirated editions with the work of a hack¬ 
writer Samt Evremond’s essays were constantly appearing 
in surreptitious, and often unrecogmzable forms in Pans 
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m It, than to let you see how much I value the delicacy 
of so polite a §tyle as yours for, in truth, no man can 
write better than you do 

The new Writing of Ltsola ^ was printed at Brussels, 
and only seven or eight Copies of it were brought to 
this place One of my Friends read it to me, but 
would not let me have it It is a continuation of 
Remarks on the Letter of Monsieur 'Ltonne, the 
Mimfter, wherein he endeavours to prove, that all 
the advances made at Pans towards Peace are only 
arpusements, to hinder England and Holland from 
opposing the Conquest of the Netherlands, and 
maintains that the design of attacking Franche Comte, 
and that of making Peace, were mconsiftent, draw¬ 
ing consequences from every thing There are 
some things very witty in his Remarks, but then 

and Amfletdam, and their popularity was a constant source 
of irritation to the old man Whether he was justified in 
the present letter in suspeilmg his friend de Lionne of 
supplying Barbin vith copy it is impossible to say though 
It seems unlikely The works which Barbin had printed, 
to which Saint Evremond refers were A Parallel between 
the Prince de Conde and M de Tutenne ^Woiks 17^8 
ni 11] the Letter to the Marquis de Lionne [ibid I lxi] 
The Charaflet of the Mareschal de Turenne [ibid III i] 

^ Des Maizeaux comments as follows Franas Baron de 
Lisola born at Besangon betook himself to the Emperor s 
service who employ d him in several Embassies wherein 
he made hnnself very advantageously known During the 
War in Flanders the Gatison of Lille having mtercepted a 
Letter which M dc Lionne [The Minister of State] wrote 
to the King M de Ltsola publish d some remarks upon it 
De Lisola s moSl important work Le Boucher d Etat et de 
Justice the laSl chapter of which deals with the conduft 
of the moSt Christian Princes during the war of 1667, certainly 
justifies Samt Evremond s criticism of its author as being 
witty m his Remarks he condemns for instance the 
wntings of his adversaries as mere ertme fouetth (whipped 
cream) [v Bayle $ Diihonaty J734 Art Bourgogne 
II 114 (c) ] [See also Arlington s Letters to Sir Wilham 
Temple 1701 under the year 1667 De Lisola s name is 
misprinted throughout as de Isola ] 
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there are too many je§ts, for so important a matter. 
The Spamards cannot avoid acceptmg the alternative, 
England and Holland being the Umpires of the Peace; 
but the Marquis de CaHel Kodrigo ^ wishes for nothing 
more than the continuation of the War, which will 
brmg the English and Dutch into his party. 'Jhey 
very much wish for Peace here, but negleft nothing 
that regards the War. 

I am very much oblig’d to Monsieur Conmllc for 
the honour he does me. His Letter " is admirable, and 
I know not whether he writes better in Verse than in 
Prose. I desire you to deliver my Answer - to him, 
and to assure lum, that no man m the world has so 
great an esteem for anything that comes from him, as 
my self I have read neither Awphiirjou “ nor Laodice^^ 
but as I cast my eyes by chance upon the latter, the 
Verses have kept up my attention longer than I 
thought: ® I desire you to return the Author thanks, 
m my name, for sendmg me Ins Piece, which I shall 

^ The Marquis de CaStel Rodrigo (died 1668), was Governor 
of the Spamsh Netherlands 
Letters zz and 23 

^ Mohere’s comedy “ Amphitryon ” was written in 1667 and 
produced on the 15th of January 1668. It was, at one time, 
supposed to have been written to flatter and condone the 
King’s haison with Mme de Montespan The fa6l tliat the 
haison had not been made pubhc at that date, and that 
Plautus, whom, says Samt Evremond in his po§tcript, Moliere 
had surpassed, had also written an “ Amphitruo,” explodes 
the legend 

^ Laodice (1668), a tragedy by Thomas Corneille, the younger 
brother (by mneteen years) of Pierre Corneille Livmg m 
the same house as his illu§trious brother, he succeeded m 
writing thirty-two plays, and winning, in spite of his handicap, 
a place among the playrights of his age 
® After the words longer than I thought,” the foUowmg 
additional sentence was prmted by Raguenet in 1700 
“ Songe-t-on quo Vamour se digmse ? [from Laodice ”] ‘ ‘ There’s 
nothing so well conceived and so happily expressed as 
that ” Des Maizeaux and Planhol omit these words from 
their ediUons , Giraud includes them 
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read very carefully and without doubt with great 
pleasure You shall have no Compliments for your 
self, for a well establish’d friendship rejefls whatever 
looks like ceremony 

P S Smce this Letter was written I read an Aft 
of iMsdice, which seems to me very fine 
Molilre surpasses Plautus m his Amphttrjon, as well 
as Terence m his other Plays 

LETTER 14 [Works 1728 IT 50] 
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TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE ' 

[1668] 

Sir, 

If I could discharge all the obligations you have 
laid on me, by thanks, I would moSt humbly return 
you a thousand, but since the leaft of the pains you 
have taken for me, is worth more than all the com¬ 
pliments in the world, I would have you to qmt scores 
with your self, by the pleasure which a Man of honour 
finds in obligmg others You 11 say, perhaps, 1 am 
ungrateful if I am, ’tis not, at least, after the ordmary 
rate, and knowmg as I do, the delicacy of your taSle, 
I beheve I shall please you more by a refin d Ingratitude, 
than by too common a Gratitude If by misfortune 
this way of dealmg should not please you, justify me 
your self and by what you have done for me, judge 
of my grateful sense, which mdeed is such as it ought 
to be Whatever be the success of your endeavours, 

iThe Comte de Lionne First Master of the Horse of the 
King s Great Stable and nephew by his mother of the 
Marqms de Lionne became acquamted with Samt Evremond 
m Holland He was proud of an acquamtance with 
Samt Evremond writes Des Maizeaux and assur d him 
that as soon as he return d to France he would do him all 
the good offices m his power 
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I shall always be infinitely oblig’d to you; and the 
good intentions of those who would do me senncc, 
are ever very agreable and acceptable to me, altho’ 
they prove not successful. 

As for the Papers you mention, they arc entirely 
at your disposal, for nothmg belongs to us with more 
Right, than what we get by our Indu^tr}L Your 
dexterity in malang this theft, deserv’d a better recom¬ 
pense, by malting you light on something more curious. 
’Tis impossible to tell me more ingeniously than you 
do, that 'Bmilta ^ is not much liked by the Ladies of 
Pans. To speak the truth, she’s somewhat Dutch- 
built : her Plumpness enclincs me to think that she 
drinks foggy beer; - and her Devotion, that she 
carries her Bible under her arm every Sunday. I 
beg of you not to give any body a copy of the little 
Pieces I send you, except the hetter which the Prince 
de Twenne has ask’d of you, in order to serve me, and 
which you had done well to have given him before 
now. I have made some additions to the Dissej fation 
on Monsieur Kaewds Alexandei, which make it appear 
to me more tolerable than when you saw it.^ If the 

^ That 'EvJilta 7 S mt fmch liked Emilia was not, as Giraud 
supposed, a lady-friend whom Saint Evremond had met m 
HoUand The point is that “ she never was, nor ever will 
be found ” In fa£t she never existed except as an imaginary 
creation Samt Evremond had written an ideal “ Charaftcr ” 
of Emilia, the “ Woman that never was, nor ever will be 
found ” [Works, 1728 I 208], and it was this impossibly 
virtuous and fauldess creature that had roused the jealousy 
of the “ Ladies of Pans ” 

2 An obsolete term, formerly apphed to ale, etc, winch was 
thick and full of floating particles [NED] 

3 In 1666, Saint Evremond coUefted some notes he had made 
on Racine’s tragedy, “ Alexander the Great,” which Mohcrc 
had produced the year before In 1668 he added to them 
and sent them to his friend Madame Bourneau [see note. 
Letter 21] with the title "A Dissertation on Racme’s 
Tragedy called Alexander the Great” [Works, 1728 I 252] 
Although a Staunch admirer of Corneille, he paid a pretty 
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TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE 

Earl of St Alhans ^ desires to see what’s in your hands, 
you may gratify his curiosity for I have not one 
thought, Aat I would not truSt him with 

I should extremely rejoice to see the Marquis de 
Coeuvres s Son * married with a Daughter of the 
Marquis de 'Ltonne^ Minister of State having always 
been a very humble Servant of both the Fathers But 
when I consider that I saw the Marquis de Coettvres 
rmrned and his Son with his Bib, come to the 
Bishop of iMon ® whom he call’d 'Papa, to bid him 
Good Morrow I make a melancholy refleftion on my 
age and liftmg up my eyes to Heaven, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, I smg tho not so agreably as 
'Mohlet, 

Mats bdas > qtiand I Age nous glace 
Nos beaux jours nt rmennent jamais * 

But ob / when Age benumbs ottr veins 
No longer spngbtlj Jojf remains 

compliment to the younger dramatist m the first lines of 
the essay Since I have read Alexander the Great the 
old age of Corneille Qie was sixty years old in 1666] does 
not so much alarm me and I am not apprehensive that the 
writmg of Tragedies will end with him Dryden spoke of 
the Dissertation as an admirable piece of critiasm [p 
his preface to Miscellaneous Essays of SamtEvremond 
1692] 

^ Henry Jermyn (d 1684) created Earl of Samt Albans at 
the Restoration ambassador to the Court of France where 
he arranged the marriage of Charles II with Katherine of 
Braganza He was Still in Pans when this letter was written 
negotiating the firSt of the secret treaties between Louis 
and Charles which was signed m 1667 For his later years 
see note Letter 66 

* Jean dEstr^cs Admiral of France (1624-1707) son of 
Frangois Anmbal d Estrees Marquis de Coeuvres Marshal 
of France (1573-1670) 

^ The Bishop of Laon was later Cardmal d Estrees Des 
Maizeaux comments as follows on the Bishop s greeting 
We should say in English Ask his Blessmg but that 
custom is not used in France 
^ Moli^re La Pastorale comique 6“ entree 
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The repoit goes here, as well as at Pans, that the 
Peace is made with Portugal P but this news comes 
from Madrid , and the Portuguese Ambassador, with 
whom I play at Ombre every day, has no manner of 
account of it from Lisbon. Upon the credit that is 
given to this piece of news, he complains that Porlugal 
IS reckon’d for nothmg; and this is his reasoning: 
IPeople, says he, heheve the Peace ts wade, because they know 
Spam offers us eve^y thing, but who knows whether we will 
accept, even this offer ? I doubt, whatevei comes prom the 
CaMians, and will believe nothing, till I have advice from 
Lisbon. He has dispatched an express thither about 
It, and concerning his busmess in this Country. The 
Elector of Cologne is incognito at Amsterdam, and the 
Prince of Tuscany 2 -will arrive there in few days. 
The Prince of Strasburgh® is at the Hague, giving it 
out, that there will be a Peace; but few will give 
credit to him; upon a jSxm belief, that before the 
Spaniards are come to a full resolution to treat, the 
Armies will be in the field. Do not en\"y them the 
honour of losmg patiently they let us gam what we 
will, for by their familiarity with misfortunes, they 
do not gtir much to prevent them. 

This IS all you shall have of me at present. What 
you ask of me, out of civility, to shew, I suppose, 

^ Peace beLween Spain and Portugal was concluded on the 
13th of February 1668 For notes on the Portuguese 
Ambassador, Don Francisco de Melos, and on Ombre, the 
card-game, see Letters 49-50 and 32 respe6hvely 
2 The Prmce of Tuscany came on a visit to the Hague early 
in 1668 DesMaizeaux relates that “as he designed to make 
some Stay, he hired a house there, in which Saint Evremond 
had an appartment, as well as some other persons of Quahty, 
who thereupon were obhged to look for other lodgings 
Samt Evremond was preparing to remove hke the reft, 
but that Prmce not only desired him to ftay, but hkewise 
to use his Table whilft he conUnued at the Hague He has 
ever since honoured him with his efteem, and sent him a 
Present of the beft Wines in Italy every year ” {v Letter 130 ] 

21 e Fran5ois Egon de Furftemberg. 
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that you remember my trifles at the Hague, is in such 
ill order, and so ill written, that you could not so much 
as read it, and, besides, I have good breeding enough 
to save you the tiresomeness it would give you 
There are, indeed, some things which I like well 
enough, but then there are many others to be left 
out If you desire to have the Observations I have 
made on some Latm Historians, I wiU send them to 
you 

I entreat you to return my hearty thanks to M 
What e5leem soever you may have for him, you would 
value him §till mote if you knew him as well as I do 
Farewell Sir, I am % nature so grateful that I 
cannot, either by design or Study, become an ingrate, 
and whatever was my resolution, at the beginning of 
this Letter I ronnot end 14 without assurmg you, I 
shall, as long as I live, remember the obligations you 
have laid on me I wish it may be a long time 

But ch I when Age benumb j our leins 

No longer sprightly Joy remains 

If you did not value your self more upon having arms 
and legs to be broken m the war, than on writing I 
shoulcftell you, your Letter is as finely writ as it can oe 

LETTER IJ [Works I728 I ZI4 ] 
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TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE 

[1668] 

Nothing is so agreeable to Friendship, as well as 
Love as the demonstrations of a true Affeftion, which 
cannot be better express’d than by bearing a part in 
the misfortunes of those we love Your concern for 
the miscarriage of my Affair, takes off one half of my 
own, and puts me in a condition to bear the other 
patiently I knew nothmg of what you write to me, 
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none of my Friends havmg been foiv/ard, no more 
than your self, in sending me a melancholy piece of 
news: ^ but this discretion, as obligmg as it is, gives 
me to understand, that they have but an ill opmion 
of my Constancy Seven full years of Misfoi Lanes 
ought at least to have inur’d me to Sufferings, if they 
have not been able to form in me a Virtue superior 
to them. To end a moral Discourse, impertinent m 
him that makes it, and too severe for him we entertam, 
ril tell you, m few words, that I should have been glad 
to see again the pleasantest Country I Imow of, and 
some Friends, as dear to me for the demonstrations 
of their Friendship, as m consideration of their merit. 
However, a man must not be driven to despair, because 
he lives m a Nation where delights are scarce. I 
content my self with Indolence, where I cannot enjoy 
Pleasures. I had StiU five or six years to relish Plays, 
Musick, and Good-cheer, and I muSt take up with 
Policy, Order, and OEconomy ; and form to my self 
a languishing amusement from the contemplation of 
the grave Dutch Virlues You will oblige me to 
return a thousand moSt humble thsnks to Monsieur 
de Ijionne, the Minister, for his kindness to me. I am 
so unprofitable a Servant, that I dare not even mention 
Gratitude; but I am not the less sensible of the 
Obligation. You will oblige me likewise, to acquamt 
me with the State of my jAffairs, and what answer has 
been return’d. Your Letter will certainly be receiv’d 
m the packet of Monsieur d’Efirades ^ when he is here. 
As for the Airs and Novelties, I will not put him to 
so much charge for Postage : but pray send me nothing 

1 The “ melancholy piece of news ” to which Saint Evremond 
refers, was the failure of his friends to obtain the King’s 
pardon and permission for him to return to “ the pleasanter 
Country I know of” 

^D’Errades, the French Ambassador at the Hague, m 
whose po§t-bag Saint Evremond’s letters were included to 
avoid the heavy charges of the pubhc service. 
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but what you like very well, either in Musick, or of 
any other kind As for those Trifles with which I 
amus’d my self now and then, I have nothing but 
about one half of a discourse, which is not jet copied 
fair About a jcar ago, the fancy took me to treat 
of Ititerefl tn Persons eiltogelber corrupted, the too rig/d 
Virtue, and the sense of a Man of Honour, n ho heps a 
Medium, and drans from both n hat oupfjt to enter the Com 
merce of the s orld I had left those Papers * m England, 
and found them loft except some Periods of the laft 
writing I shall endcas our to make them up again , 
but as they ha\c too great a connexion with those 
that are loft, 1 believe the w hole will be but mdiifcrcnt 

unTER i6 [Works 1728 n 5* ] 


17 

TO THE COMTL DE EIONNE 

[1668] 

Sir, 

If you do me the honour to write to me, pray 
let us leave out this Str and all other ceremony that 
cramps the freedom of a commerce by Letters I 

r The papers which arc menrioned here are printed among 
Samt Evremond s Works Interest in Persons altogether 
Corrupted [Works 1728 II 54] The Too Rigid 
Virtue [ibid II 38] The Sense of an honeSt cxperiencd 
Courtier upon Rigid Virtue and Base Interest [ibid II 
41! There seems to be some confusion m Saint Evremond s 
mind regarding their date About a year ago would 
be about 1667-1668 on the Strength of the Statement at 
the beginning of the letter Sesen full years of Mis 
fortunes He had gone into exile at the end of 1661 and 
had left England for Holland in i66j There are two 
solutions of this unimportant difficulty either that Saint 
Evremond meant about three years ago that is to say 
while he was Still in England where he mislaid the papers 
or that he had begun about a year ago to re write them 
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must desire you, m the next place, not to jeer at me 
as you do, by the excessive commendations you 
be§tow on trifles. They were the result of idleness, 
on which I set no other value, than with relation to 
the amusement they afford me, during some very 
tedious and melancholy hours. I wish they may prove 
likewise an amusement to you : and, such as they arc. 
I’ll not fail scndmg you, by the next po^, the Observa¬ 
tions on Sallufi and Taatusd' which I mention’d to you. 
The first ascribes all to the natural Constitution. 
With him all events are the cffcfts of mens Tempers ; 
wherefore ’tis his chiefeSt care to give us a true know¬ 
ledge of men, by the admirable Charaftcrs he has left 
us. The other turns all into Politicks, a.nd makes a 
mystery of every thing, ascribmg all to craft and 
address, and little or nothmg to a man’s Constitution. 
I then consider how difficult it is, to find in the same 
Person, a perfed Imowledge of men, and a profound 
skill m busmess; and in eight or ten lines I shew, 
that Monsieur de Ltonne, the Minister, has reconcil’d 
two qualifications, generally divided, which are found 
m him m the highest perfedion. It is so excessive 
cold, that for an Empire I would not write a sheet of 
paper. I’ll send you also the Disseitation on Alex¬ 
ander^ in my opmion, much more tolerable than as 

^ Observations on SalluH and Tacitus [Works, 1728 I 228]. 
Saint Evremond, at the earnest request of the Comte dc 
Lionne, had sent him a copy of this short dissertation winch 
had been addressed, m the firSt place, to Isaac Vossius, a 
friend of Evremond’s at the Hague and afterwards in 
England where he became a canon of Windsor Le Clerc, 
in his “Bibhotheque choisie IX 328 ” praises it as highly 
as the Comte de Lionne “If our Grammarians, he says, 
knew how to discourse and write after this manner on the 
Antlents, they would make everybody fond to gludy them, 
but their learmng consi§ting only in the knowledge of Words, 
Customs, and, at mo§l, of Chronology, added to a b lin d 
admiration of all they read, gives Gentlemen a disguft for 
Literature ” 
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you have it This is all I can do, in return for all your 
favours 

I am very much oblig’d to you for sending me 
Monsieur Corneilles Translation of the little Latin 
Poem on the King’s Conquests ^ I should highly 
commend the Latm, were I not in conscience bound 
to commend the French more Our Language is 
mote majeSticlv than the Latm and the Verses more 
harmomous, if I may use that expression But ’tis 
no wonder, that he who has added Strength and 
majesty to Lucans thoughts, should have the same 
advantage over a modern Latm Author However, 
I admire more what Corneille has done himself on the 
Kmg s Return, than his Translation, as admirable as 
It IS I never saw anythmg finer If we had a Poem 
of that Strength I should not much value the Homers, 
the Virgils and the Tassos I account it one of the 
Kmg s prosperities the havmg a person, who can so 
worthily speak of his great Affaons 

I desite you to assure Monsieur de Lmne of my 
most humble respefb I doubt not but he will be 
so kmd, as to employ his good Offices m my favour 
when occasion offers, and I expeftfrom you a discreet 
and well tim’d solhcitation not to importune him, 
but now and then to pot him m mind of the Affair 
of your most humble and most obedient servant 
Monsieur Han heumn^en “ goes Ambassador extra- 

1 Corneille had translated into French verse a Latin panegyric, 
■written by Father de la Roe on the Viftories of the King 
in Flanders in the year 1667 

’^VanBcnninghen Ambassador to the French Court reached 
Pans in February 1668 v Instruftions for Monsieur Van 
Beumnghen going in quahty of Ambassador Exttaordmary 
from the Estates General to his most Christian MaieSty 
[Athngton s Letters to Temple London 1701 ] Burnet 
says he was a man of great notions but talked perpetually 
so that It was not possible to convince him in discourse at 
least He had a wonderful vivacity but too much levity 
m his thoughts He had great knowledge m all Saences 
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ordinary to France; and ^twould be very well for me, 
if I could return with him. 

17 [Works, 1728. I 218] 


18 

TO THE COMTE DE LTONNE 

[1668] 

I should have great excuses to make to you, for not 
sendmg what I promis’d, if it was worth it: but I am 
ingenious in delaymg your being tir’d by my trifles ; 
wherem I give you a nice proof of my friendship. 
However, I shall overlook your inlereft and mine 
by transmittmg to you the Pieces that are now trans- 
cribmg. I address one of them to Monsieur Vossius^ 
my literary friend, and with whom there’s more to be 
learn’d, than with any man I ever saw in my life. I’ll 
tell you, m the mean time, that I write to hlen of the 
Sword and Courtiers, as a \Xht and a Scholar; and 
that I converse with the Learned, as a Man that has 
been a Soldier, and seen the World. 

As to the frank Aclmowledgment of my Fault, which 
you mention, I should not have fail’d to make it; if I 
had design’d to shew what you ^ole from me. No 
body Imows better than you, how far that was from 
my thoughts. You will oblige me, by letting me 
Imow, whether I may entertam any hopes of returning 
to France, or must resolve to pass the remamder of 
my days in foreign Countries ^ Hope is the source, 
or at lea§t one of the first causes of uneasmess , and 

and had such a copiousness of invention, with such a 
pleasantness, as well as a variety of conversation, that I have 
often compared him to the Duke of Buckingham ” [IdiSlor}' 
of His Own Times” Oxford, 1833 I 604] 

^ The piece addressed to Vossius was “ Observations on 
Sallu§l and Tacitus ” \v note. Letter 17] 
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uneasiness is tolerable in Love only, where ’tis even 
pleasurable for you know the song 

Pams of Loie are saeeter far 
Than all other pleasures are 

everywhere else disquiet is a great torment We have 
not here Conmlk^s AtUla ^ you^il oblige me to send 
It me, with some of Mobhe s Plays if there be any new 
ones for the works of those two Writers, are the only 
obje£b of my curiosity The Antients taught Corneille 
to think well, and he thinks better than they The 
other learnt from them the art of making, m Comedy, 
excellent draughts of the Men and Manners of his 
Age winch had not before been seen on our Stage 
I am insensibly become learned in your company I 
am |u^t now going to receive a Visit from Monsieur 
Vossttis^ to whom I shall talk of the War m Flanders 
Farewell, Sir I first banish’d a tedious ceremony, I 
desire you not to take it ill 
I forgot to desire you to assure the Comte de 
Cramont that I am overjoy d to sec him the Protestor 
of the House of Gramont 

LETTER l8 (Works I748 I 220 ] 

1 CometUe s AtUla Attila (1667) one of the latcft of 
Corneille s plays faded through the complication of its 
plot Boileau s famous epigram on this play may be 
translated 

At Agesilas our faces drop 
At Attila \vc cry out Stop I 
Moliere at this Ume was at the height of his fame Le 
Misanthrope and the Medecin malgre lui had been 
produced in 1666 Tartufie was afted in public for 
the first time m 1668 

* Des Maizeaux supplies a note to this recondite message 
The Comte de Guiche having been a long time in exile 
at last obtain d leave to return to France by the Comte de 
Gramont s interest The pleasantry of Saint Evremond s 
expression runs on the Comte de Gramont s performing 
what the Marcschal his brother had several times unsuccess 
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TO THE COMIE DL LIONNE 

[1668] 

You arc none of those v.-ho endeavour more to 
satisfy themselves, as to tlic honesty of their condu£l 
towards their Friends, than to bring their Affairs to 
a good issue. Your first care of mine laid obligations 
enough on me: but your perseverance, and all the 
industrious pains you take, give me a sort of shame ; 
and I should not easily suffer them, if I did not think 
they may put me in a condition to come and shew you 
my gratitude. You know nothing is equal to the 
tenderness of a man in disgrace , I am naturally pretty 
sensible of the favours done me; judge what ill 
fortune adds to this good disposition. Of the temper, 
and in the condition I am, 1 give m) self over to the 
impression your generosity has made on me, and 
’tis my most soft and tender Pleasure to be touch’d 
by It: but sometimes ungrateful reflexions w’ould 
biass my Judgment; and it comes into my head to 
examine coolly the obligations I have to you. I swear 
to you, in good earnest, that after having consider’d 
all you do for me, I wonder hoW'” an acquaintance, 
which came about by chance, could produce such eager 
concern in you, for the Interest of a new Friend. 

It seems as if, by a secret justice, the Relations of 
Monsieur de l^toimc would acknowledge the great 
esteem and veneiation I ahvays had for him. The 
Marquis de Leissens Ltotwe,^ on his return from Hol- 

fully attempted ” He might have added that the Comte 
de Guichc was Armand de Gramont (1638-1673), \\ho 
inherited from his great-grandmother, “ La Bdle Consande,” 
a reputation for gallantry, and from her lover, Henry IV, 
the reputation of a brave and skillful general 

^ The Marquis de Lcissens Lvonne, a cousin of the Comte 
de Lionne and nephew of the Marquis de Lionne, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs 
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land, made my business his own but your warmth 
in It surpasses his I hope you will inspire the 
Marquis de with a disposition to favour me, 
and that at laSt, his Father’s good offices will have the 
good effeft you have prepar’d You can’t imagine 
how sensibly I am affefted with the new favour the 
Marquis de has receiv’d, which is owing to the 
great services of the Father and the great hopes that 
are justly entertain’d of the Son, I mean the hopes 
of the services that are ejcpe^led from him, for as to 
his merit, it is already grown to perfe£hon, and there’s 
no need of expedbng any thing farther on that side 
I had scarce leisure to caft my eyes on Aitdromached- 
and Attila however, by the cursory view I had of 
them. It appears to me that Andromache has in it some¬ 
thing very fine and that ’tis but one degree remov d 
from the Great Those who shall not go to the bottom 
will admire it, but those who are looking for perfect 
Beauties, will miss something in it, that shall hinder 
them from bemg fully satisfied You have reason to 
say, that that Piece has loSlmuchbythe death of Mont* 
fleurj for it wants great Tragedians, to make up 

^ Andfotmque ’ the tragedy which eStabhshed Racine s 
reputation was produced for the firft time in 1667 La 
Place in his Pieces Intcressantes [Brusselles 1790 
t 8] prints some curious verses attributed to Racine in wluch 
the elTeft of his Andromaque on Samt Evremond s friends 
Crcqui (who did not like women) and d Olonne (who was 
not liked by hi> wife) is wittily described 

La Vraisemblance e5t choquee en ta Piice 
Si 1 on en croic et d Olonne et Cr^qui 
Creqm dit que Pyrrhus aimnc trop sa maitresse 
D Olonne qu Andromaque n aimne trop son man 
^ZachaneMontfleury the celebrated tragedian was born in 
1600 He afted in Corneille s Cid and Horace 'His 
reputation was only equalled by his inordmate vanity His 
death in 1667 was attributed by popular legend to the 
violence he isplayed in the part of Orestes in Racme s 
Andromaque The truth is that he fell ill after a per 
formance and ne\er recovered 
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Its defeds by Adion. But, take it all together, it is 
a fine piece, and very much above the Indifferent, tho’ 
somewhat below the Great. on the contraiy, 

must have got somethmg by the death of MontJlcurj : 
for a great Tragedian, (as he was) would have Steam’d 
too lugh a part, which is full enough of it self, and 
his ferocity would have made too great an impression 
on tender souls. Not but that Tragedy had been 
admired in the time of Sophocles and JSunptdes, when 
fierce and bloody representations were more relish’d, 
than the soft and tender. All the Thoughts are juSt; 
and I found some excellent Verses in it. As for the 
Fable, or Plot of those two Pieces, I had not time to 
make the leaSt refiefbon upon it. 

I wish, with all my heart, that Co? netlle^ may handle 
the subjed of Hannibal ; and if he can bring mto his 
piece the Conference he had with Scipw before the 
Battle, I fancy he will make them speak like the greatest 
men m the world, as they were indeed. I send you 
herewith the Obse? vatwfis on Sallu!f, winch I mention’d 
before; and I will shortly send you the Dissertation 
upon Alexander, both mdifferently transcrib’d. As for 
the Charaders, they are so mteiwoven with the Con- 
veisafion with Monsieur de Candale,'^ that they are in¬ 
separable from It, and I cannot yet send that piece. 
Farewell: love me always ; and believe I am yours, 
more than any body’s else 

I know not whether Monsieur de Htonne will be 
thought to be as polite, as mce, ^md as much a man 
of pleasure as he is When these qualities produce 
nothmg but a soft Idleness, they suit but ill with a 
Mmigter of State ; but when a profound Statesman, 

^ This was an account of a conversation that had taken place 
between Saint Evremond and the Due de Candale (1627- 
1658) the lover of the Comtesse d’Olonne, about the year 
1650 Saint Evremond wrote it as a relief for his melancholy 
when Lord d’Aubigny died [see note. Letter 13] It is 
printed in his Works, 1728 II i 
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TO THE COitTE DE EIONNE 

consummate m Business, can so master them, as to 
put himself above them, and procure to himself 
besides, some agreeable, and ev cn voluptuous Leisure, 
his merit in my opmion, reaches the lughcst degree 
of perfeftion * 

LETTER 19 [Works 17*8 I 23 >I ] 
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TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE 

[1668] 

I know not yet what success your endeavours to 
serve me will have, but I can assure jou, they make 
a deep impression on a man, who is \cry sensible of 
the least obligation that is laid upon him I am more 
concemM at your Illness, for the trouble it brings upon 
you, than by the hinderance it gives to your sollicita- 
tion in my Affair I am apprehensive they ma) be 
somewhat too pressing, with respeft to the Prmcc 
and that I may become at hit obnoMous 

^ The htt paragraph is omitted m all the eatljr editions doubt 
less as a measure of discretion towards the deLionne fanuly 
Henri de la Tout d Auvergne, Vicomte de Turenne (1611- 
1675) the great French comm-^ndcr under whom Saint 
Evremond lud served at Fribourg and Nordlingcn Samt 
Evremond says Des Maizcaux signaliz d himself in the 
Army by his Politeness and by his Wit as much as by his 
Bravery which qualiues not always meeting in solders 
gamed him the esteem of the Marcschals d Estrdes and 
Gramont Viscount Turenne etc and of the Marcschal 

de Crdqui who also became a Marcschal of France He 
had a share in their confidence and as long as they lived 
they gave him marks of a smccre friendship which to the 
last was unalterable After the Fronde Turenne s reputa¬ 
tion at Court dechned on acrount of the influence of his 
enemies Colbert and TcUicr and his good offices eflefted 
nothing The Charaficr of the Afarcschal de Turenne 

Works 1728 m j and A Parallel between the Prince 
de Cond^ and M dc Turenne as to what relates to War 
III 11] 
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to him, by the importunity I give him. If he had not 
sent me a Compliment by the Comte d^Auvetgm,'^ 
and the Comte d’Esfrades,^ 1 would not have taken the 
liberty to desire his good offices , for I never did him 
any service that may oblige him to concern himself 
m my behalf. If I admir’d him all my lifetime, ’twas 
only to do justice to his great Qualities, and to credit 
my own judgment: but I never expefted any thing 
from him, because, mdeed, I had no pretensions to 
any thmg. If he be so land, as to be willing to oblige 
me, I shall be extremely grateful; but if I am in¬ 
different to him, I shall have no manner of reason to 
complam. 

The kindness winch you assure me the Marquis 
de Etonne has for me, gives me a secret satisfaftion, 
far greater thsn I ought to enjoy in my present con¬ 
dition. If I was fully persuaded of it, it would take 
up my whole attention, and agreeably divert my 
thoughts from my ill fortune, what place soever 
I may be, pray assure him, that he will have m me a 
very unprofitable servant agamSt my will, and no less 
zealous than your self, m every thing that concerns 
him. This, I think, is the mo§t emphatical way I can 
use to express my sentiments. 

Pray moderate the excessive Praise you beStow on 
my Trifles. At the time when you shew so much 
smcerity in solid things, and real services, you have 
not the same frankness in telling me your op ini on of 
what I send you. I might, with more reason, tell you, 
that your Letter is the beSt written that ever I saw; 
but I am afraid to mjure your reputation, m a mce 
Country, where a man cannot write much, and write 
well, without passmg for a Pedant, or for an Author. 

Your Andromache is very fine : tliree of my friends 

1 Turenne’s brother 

2 Godefroy, Comte d’ESlrades (1607-1686), French Ambas¬ 
sador at the Hague, and later one of the plenipotenuaries 

at the Treaty of Nimeguen 
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sent me one each by the Post, without considering 
how frugal a man ought to be in a Commonwealth 
’Tis not the Money I regard, but if the Burgomasters 
were acqniJinted with this lavishness, they would turn 
me out of Holland, hi e a Man who might corrupt 
their Citi2ens You are better acquainted with a 
popular State, when you free me from those expenses 
which you lay very judiciously on the Ambassador,^ 
whom It becomes extremely well to scatter his money 
for the honour of his Master and the dignity of the 
Crown Nevertheless, as those little things are re¬ 
printed m Amsterdam, eight or ten days after they 
come out in France I would not put the Ambassador 
to so considerable expense for Postage too frequently 
Those that sent me Andromache have desir’d my 
opinion of It as I told you before, it appear d to me 
very beautiful, but I think that Passions may be 
carried farther, and that there is in the Sentiments 
something deeper than what’s to be found in it for 
what ought to be tender is only soft, and what ought 
to excite pity raises nothing but tenderness How¬ 
ever, take him altogether &cwe deserves the highest 
reputation, next to Cometlle * 

LETTER 20 [Wotks I728 I 244 ] 


21 

TO THE COMTE UE LIONNE 

[1668] 

If It were true as you tell me that Monsieur de 
hionne the Minister of State, should like those little 

^ 1 e the Comte d ESlrades Jp supra] 

2 There is a generosity in this cnucism hardly to be expefted 
from a man who blindly admired the works of the older 
dramatist and who viewed with dismay the rismg fame of 
his successor [v note I-etter -z] 
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Pieces I have sent you, the pleasure of lutting so nice 
a palate as his, would easily drown the grief of my 
Disgrace ; and I should think my self obliged to the 
misfortune of being an Exile, in which condition, for 
want of Diversions, I amuse my self witli trifles of 
this nature. If he be not satisfied with the Pifturc 
I have made of his accomplishments, he mu^t lay the 
blame on his own merit, which I could not be so happy 
as to express well. Why is he a man of so much 
ability and probity ^ I had rather find in him more 
capacity and nicety than I bcStow upon him, than to 
make him more able, or more nice, than I should find 
him. It fares witli him, as with those Women of 
extraordinary Beauty, in whose Pifturcs there is ever 
somethmg wanting, and who ought to be overjoy’d 
to rum the reputation of all Painters. 

Madame 'honrman^ has serv’d me a ver}^ scurvy 

1 Madame Bourncau, to whom Saint Evremond had addressed 
his “ Disscrtauon on Raanc’s Alexander the Great,” was 
the wife of a President in the Scncschalship of Saumur In 
the summer of 1664 [DesMaizeaux incorrcftly says 1665] she 
accompanied Madame dc Comminges [Sibylle d’Amalbi, 
the “ prccieuse Cesonic ” and an old friend of Saint 
Evremond’s] to England, where the latter’s husband had 
been appointed Ambassador of France It appears that she 
had allowed a garbled version of the Dissertation to get 
into print the “ scurvy trick ” to which Saint Evremond 
refers Des Maizeaux comments as follows * " Saint Errc- 
mond sent also to M de Lionne the Dissertation . desiring 
him to communicate it to none but his mtimate friends, and 
above all things not to suffer it to be copied out But 
M de Lionne acquamted him, that that Piece was abroad in 
manuscript, and that Barbin, a Bookseller at Pans, was 
about prmtuig it, with some other Works that were affirmed 
to be his, addmg, that M de Raane’s friends were extremely 
dissatisfied with that Critical Dissertation, being apprehensive 
that it would do him an injury” And he adds “’Tis 
very probable, that M de Lionne had no manner of share 
in the Edition of some of Saint Evremond’s Works, that 
came out about that time, for he would not have suffer’d 
them to be so mangled as they were ” 
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trick, in shewing a vet) confus’d sketch I had sent 
her about the Tragedy of Alc\ardcr Tins Woman, 
whom I often comers’d with in England and aaho 
had a great deal of sound w it, sent me that Piece of 
Ranrt, with a desire to gne her mj Judgment upon 
It, which I did, in haStc, without allowing m) self 
sufficient time to peruse that Play with attention I 
desir’d her, as earneitly as possible, not to shew my 
Letter but being less scrupulous than your self in 
follow mg the adtice of Friends I find she has shewn 
It to all the world and has now brought me into the 
peipleaity you mention I hate eatrcmcl^ to see my 
Name toss d about, particularly with thmgs of this 
nature I am unacquainted w ith R^ai e but as he 
IS a great Wit, I arish it were m my power to setae 
him, and y et his greateft enemies could not has e done 
w orsc, than \a hat 1 ha\ e done w ithout design I loaa - 
ever. Sir, if, as y ou tell me, ’tis not possible to hinder 
the printing of those collcflcd Pieces, ’tis better they 
should be printed by the Copy you haac, and as 
correfUy as possible, tlian in such a confusion, as they 
have been handed about to the Printer but, pray, 
take eare tliat my Name be not put to them 
I don’t desire you to communicate to any body the 
side avind JuSUfieation' ofaahatlaarotcatSt Jolm de- 
Luz you know the reason of it as w ell as my self 
I intended to praise him aaho is noaa on the Throne, 
but I know not aa hether my Praises are acceptable 
Neither avill you, I hope, part avith the Iitde Charadlcr, 
avhich you did but imperfcfUy copy out, as for the 
rest. It IS avholly yours and you may use it as you 
please You would oblige me, hoavever, to take 

r The side wind JuStificauon of what I wrote at St John 
dc Lu2 was the Letter (No 13) which Saint Evremond 
had sent in 1667 to the Marquis de laonne Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to be shown to the Kjng as a luStlficatlon 
for the fatal letter (No 9) 10 Crcqui criticizing The Treaty 
of the Pyrenees 
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Special care that nothing of it he printed : but, in case 
you cannot prc\cnt it, 3 Ica\c it cntircl} to }oi2r 
management and discretion. 

Your Letters are so polite and delicate, that the 
Printers of this Count r\, who arc no less cai'cr than 
those of France, would not fail to dun me for them, 
if they knew I had an} thing so ingenious, and so 
nicely wit. In truth, no man can write better than 
you do, nor a£l so well in a friend’s concern. As 
desirous as I am to see France again, J would not haec 
return’d before I had been acquainted w ith sou, both 
because it IS ver} uncommon to find so cartful anti 
so affcftionatc a Friend, and upon the score of }our 
agiceable Coircspondencc As for the Pruses of 
Aittla^ you make ’em more ingenious than I intended 
’em. The truth is, that Piece is less fitted to the taste 
of your Court, than to that of Antiquity ; but I think 
It extremely fine. 

liere are abundance of tnfics, w Inch I w’ould not 
have ventured upon, if the confidence of a ver\ 
Friendship did not admit the sni'^llc^^t matters m a 
familiar intercourse. 

LE111.R 21 [Works, 1728 I 246] 
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MONSIEUR CORNEILLE TO SAINT EVREMOND 
TO RETURN HIM TIHH<;kS FOR THE PRAISES HE HAD 
BESTOWED UPON HIM, IN THE DISSLRTAHON ON RACINe’s 

ALEXANDER. 


Sir, 


[I66S] 


The obligation I have to you, is of such a nature 
as never to be wortlnly acknowdedg’d by Thanks ; and 
I am in such confusion about it, that I should ^ill 
take up with silence, were I not apprehensive it should 
pass witli you for Ingratitude. Altlio’ such weighty 
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Applause as yours ought to be extreme dear to us, 
there are yet conjunfiures which infinitely raise the 
price of It You honour me with your esteem at a 
time when there seems to he a Patty form’d to rob me 
of all You support me, when they fancy they have 
thrown me down, and you give me a noble comfort 
for the mceness of out Age, when you vouchsafe to 
allow me the true taSle of Antiquity 11115 is a wonder¬ 
ful advantage for a man, who cannot doubt that 
Posterity will depend upon your Judgment and after 
this, I must freely own to you, that I thmk I hat c some 
right to treat as ridiculous Aose vain Trophies that 
are etedled upon the imaginary ruins of mine, and 
to look down widi pity on those obstinate pre¬ 
possessions that were entertain’d for antient Heroes, 
new cast after our fashion 

Will you give me leave to add, in this place, that 
you have hit my wcak-side, and that my Sophomsha, 
for whom you show so much tenderness has the beSt 
part of my own^ How agreeably you flatter my 
Sentiments, when you confirm what I have advanc a 
about the share which Love ought to have in noble 
Tragedies, and with what fidelity we ought to preserve 
to those illustrious Antients, those Charaflcrs of their 
Time, Nation, and Humour I I have hitherto been of 
opimon, that Love was a Passion attended with too 
much weakness to be predommant in an Heroick 
Piece 1 would have it to be the Ornament but not 
the Substance, and that great Souls should not be 
affefled by it, any farther than it is consistent with 
nobler Impressions Our Beaux and merry Sparks 
are of a contrary opimon but smee you declare for 
mine, tis a sufficient reason for me to be extremely 
beholden to you, and ever to profess my self 
j'lR, 

Your molt h mible and 
molt obedient Senant, 
Corneille 
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LEiiiiRS 22 and 23 [Works, 1728 IT 26 and 28] These 
two letters arc of considerable intcrcft for the light they throw 
on contemporary drama Saint Evremond and Madame dc 
Scvjgnc were firm supporters of Corneille against the cabal 
of younger critics who saw in Racine’s plays evidence of a 
greater and more “refined” gemus Corneille \vas bitterly 
jealous of lus rival’s success, wluch was all the more pronounced 
because it comcidcd with a marked decline in his own powers , 
while Racine, on lus side, did not omit to pass some ungenerous 
remarks on the older dramatist Saint Evremond stated the case, 
for and against Racine, with admirable lucidity and fairness, 
in his “ Dissertation on Alexander the Great,” which is men¬ 
tioned several times in his letters to dc Lionnc Ills chief 
complamts arc that Racine had not made enough use of the 
romantic material at his disposal, and that instead of exalting 
(in the Cornelian tradition) the Heroic virtues of his heroes, 
he had softened their charafters by involving them in love- 
affairs “I could have wished, he says, that our author had 
given us a greater idea of war a prodigious army . . 
terrible chariots and elephants lightening, thunder and 
tempests in short, a hundred dreadful things . . ought 
have raised the imagination of the poet, both in the description 
of the preparations, and the recital of the battle ” Saint 
Evremond is here giving a reape for romantic drama, of the 
Drury Lane variety, not for a traged) As !M dc Jullcvillc 
justly remarks [Lc Theatre cn France 152] “the faithful 
reproduffaon of a lo§t civili 7 ation may be an archeological 
masterpiece, on the Stage it would be simply cold, uninteresting, 
and unimpressive ” 

Saint Evremond had better reason to complain of Raane’s 
use of Love m his tragedies “ Above all things,” he says of 
tragic Heroes, “ we ought not to mspirc the reputation of their 
Gemus m War, to render them more illustrious m that Amours 
We may give them Mistresses of our own mventmg, we may 
mix passion with their glory but let us take care of malung 
an Antony of Alexander; and not rum a Hero, confirm’d for 
so many ages, merely to favour a Lover of our own creating.” 
It was this point that appealed moSt to Corneille, the creator 
of Heroic drama, and m his letter to Saint Evremond he does 
not fail to express his gratitude to him for making it 
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23 

SAINT EVREMONd’s ANSWER TO IIONSIEUR CORNEILLE 

[1668] 

Sir, 

1 don’t doubt but you would be the moSl thankful 
person in the world, if one should do you any good 
Office, smce you think y our self obliged for the Justice 
which has been done you If you were to tliank all 
those who have the same opinion of jour Works with 
my self, you must return acknow Icdgmcnts to all those 
that understand them I can assure you, that no man’s 
Reputation was ever so well establish’d as j ours IS in 
England and Holland The English, who are natur¬ 
ally prone enough to value any thing of their own 
renounce that opinion, tho’ often well grounded, and 
think they do sufficient honour to their Sm Jonson, 
by calling him the Ettglisb Cortmllc Mr Waller, one 
of the greatest Wits of the Age, does Still impatiently 
cxpefl your new Plays, and fails not translating one 
or two Afts of them into English Verse, for his own 
satisfafbon ‘ You are the only man of our Nation, 

^ Edmund Waller the poet (1606-1687) a friend of Saint 
Evremond s durmg his firft visit to England had collaborated 
with Sir Charles Scdley and the Earl of Dorset in a translation 
of Corneille s Pompey which was produced at the Duke of 
York s theatre and printed m 1664 v Letters of Orinda 
to Pobarchus 1705 I long to hear what becomes of the 
otherTranslation of Pompey and what opinion the Town and 
Court have of it I have laid out several ways to get a copy 
but cannot yet procure one except onlv of the first A£l that 
was done by Mr Waller Orinda (Mrs Katherine 
Phibps) had herself translated Corneille s Pompey and part 
of his ‘Horace The Waller Scdley Dorset Pompey fell 
flat and there is an interesting allusion to its failure in The 
Session of the Poets [Poems on Affairs of State 1697] 

My old Friend Mr Waller what make you there 
Among those young Fellows that spoil the French plays ? 
Several other versions of Corneille s plays were produced 
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whose thoughts have the advantage to lilt his He 
owns that they speak and write well in France; but 
of all the French, he says, that you alone know how 
to think. Monsieur Vossius^ the greatest Admirer of 
Greece, who cannot bear the lca§t compaiison between 
the Grecians and the Latins, docs yet prefer } ou before 
Sophocles and E.unpides. 

After the approbation of such great hlcn, you sur¬ 
prize me, to tell me that your Reputation is attack’d 
in France. Docs it then fare with Good TaStc, as 
with Fashions, which begin to settle among Foreigners, 
when they are old at Pans ? I should not v ondcr to 
see them have some disgust for old Heroes, when we 
see a ^’’oung one who eclipses all their Glory. but 
if we are Still pleas’d to see them represented on our 
Theatres, how is it possible for them not to admire 
those you describe ^ I believe the influence of Ill 
Taste IS upon the decline; and that the firSt Piece 
you shall give the Publick, will show, by the return 
of their former Applause, both the recovery of good 
sense, and the restoration of reason. I cannot con¬ 
clude, without returmng you moSt humble tlianks 
for the honour you have done me. I should think 
my self unworthy of the praises you beStow on my 
Judgment; but as it is generally employ’d in finding 
out the Beauties of 3 ’^our Works, I confound our 
Interests, and with pleasure gratify a vanity mixt with 
the justice I do you. 

LETTER 23 \v note. Letter 22 ] 


after the Restoration Pepys attended performances, in 
Enghsh, of “ Le Cid,” “ Heraclius,” “ Horace,” and “ Lc 
Menteur ” 
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TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE 

[ 1669 ] 

I am justly apprehensive, le^ the contmuance of 
our Correspondence may become troublesome to you, 
by reason of the contmuance of my Disgrace which 
will oblige me for the future to retrench much of my 
own satisfaftion not to abuse so warm a zeal as yours 
Discretion is a virtue that ought to be praftis d with 
true Friends, and I am too much concern’d to pre¬ 
serve you, not to use your friendship with circumspec 
tion If I durst, m this place, discover my som to 
you you wou’d see it deeply affefled with the kindness 
of the mo^ dismtere^ted friend in the world, since 
nothing but your own generosity maintams me in 
your affe«Stion which makes me believe that you have 
a mmd to set an example to Poftenty, which she muft 
despair ever to be able to imitate In short, I cx-imine 
my self every way, and lind nothing in me but what 
justifies the disguft which others ought to entertain 
of my person Refle£hons would be very irksome 
to me were they not alleviated by the remembrance 
of a person for whom I have the same veneration, which 
so accomplished a merit gains him from every body 
But I will no longer make so nice a Modesty as 
yours uneasy and therefore proceed to the Judgment 
you have ask d of me upon 'Qntanntcus ^ 1 have read 

^Racines Bnttamcus belongs to the year 1669 In the 
preface to the edition of 1676 Racine himself writes Of 
all my plays this is the one to which the pubhc and the 
Court return moSl willingly and if ever I wrote anything 
deserving of praise the critics for the mo§t part agree 
that it IS my Bnttamcus Saint Evremond who had 
disapproved of Racine s excessive use of love as a motive 
in his earlier plays naturally preferred Bnttamcus to 
Ale-randre and Andromaque m spite of the black 
and horrible ideas on account of the cornelian treatment 
of its charafters 
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It With attention enough to observe fine things in it. 
It exceeds, in my opinion, both Alexander and Andro- 
vjache : the Verses of it arc more magnificent, and I 
will not be surprisi’d if some Sublime be found in it. 
However, I deplore tlic misfortune of that Author, 
for having written so worthily upon a Subjefl: which 
cannot afford an agreeable representation. And, in¬ 
deed, the Charafters of 'Narcissus^ Agnppiua and Neio ; 
and the black and horrible idea which is entertain’d 
of their Crimes, cannot be effaced from the memory 
of the Spedliatois; and whatever efforts he can make 
to shake off the thoughts of their Cruelties, the horror 
he has for them, does m some measure dc^oy the 
merit of the Play. 

I do not despair of this new Genius, since the 
Dissertation on Alexander has had tlic cffcfl: of correfl- 
ing lum One cannot but wish him always as discreet 
as he IS m the wonderful presentation of the Charaders 
in Britannicus. We may one day expcfl: him to come 
pretty near to Monsieur de Comctlkd 

liEiitR 24 [Works, 1728. n 24 ] 
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TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE 

[1669] 

Sir, 

Perhaps you are not at Pans : perhaps you are, 
and m this la§t case, your silence may be rather the 
effefl; of your forgetfulness, tlian of your absence 
But, suppose It were, I am too much beholden to you 

1 The final paragraph does not appear in any of the early 
editions of Saint Evremond’s Works, even in those edited 
by Des Maizeaux It was printed in Raguenet's colleftion 
“Nouvelles CEuvres Meslees de M de Saint Evremond, 1700,” 
and restored by Giraud and Planhol It is tianslated here for 
the first time 
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for your pa§t services, to complain of your present 
indi&rence I don^t inquire after you, to fatigue you 
for an Answer, or renew a Correspondence that would 
rob you of some hours which you know how to 
bestow to better purpose But, Sir you Still owe 
something to our Friendship and you will discharge 
the obligation if you can find some way, either by 
your self, or any body else, to let me know that you 
are in health This piece of news will give me a )oy, 
in which you are mote concern d than any other, 
and if you were of my temper, you would be of my 
opinion that to be well is better than to command 
the whole world No Treasures are worth one year’s 
Health 

Pardon, Sir the chat of an infirm man, who enjoymg 
a quarter of an hour s health thinks no other subjefi 
so proper to be talk’d on You were perhaps, of my 
humour, when you enjoy d some ease of the pains 
occasion’d by your broken arm, and your other 
wounds Now you ate perfe£Uy cur’d relish the 
pleasure of it, and let me make melancholy reflexions 
on the Song you have taught me 

Buf ob ! n>ben Age benumbs our teins 

No /anger sprtgbffy Joy remains / 

If there be any Airs as agreeable as this in the Musick 
of the VeaU oj Versailles,^ I desire you to send them 
me prick’d and you will oblige one who is more than 
ever, &c 

LETTER 25 [Works 1728 n 48 ] 


^ The Feast of Versailles or Les Plaisirs de lisle 
cnchantee printed with the music engraved by Ballard 
the royal music-engraver at Pans in 1664 for which presum 
ably Saint Evremond returns thanks in the next letter A 
kind of illustrated souvenir of the performance was sump- 
tously produced in the same year by Lc Pautre and Isaac 
Silvestre 
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TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE 

[1669] 

I received, )u§t now, the Letter you have done me 
the honour to write me, with the Airs you have sent 
me. I should have a thousand thanks to return you; 
but knowing, as I do, your inclination to oblige me, 
you will, I hope, allow me to be somewhat slow m 
making aclmowledgments ; for the continual repeti¬ 
tion of favours might fatigue so tender a gratitude 
as mine Be persuaded, however, that I have a due 
sense of your kindness, and that you may more 
absolutely dispose of me, than of any man you know. 

I never was more surpris’d in my life, than to see 
expos’d to sale here, three little Books that are father’d 
upon me, and are now printing at Amsterdam. It is 
about twenty years since I made some short Discourses 
on the Reflefhons that are contam’d m one of those 
little Books ^, but know not who got them from me. 

Continue, I beseech you, to love me always : and 
be persuaded, that you’ll never have a surer friend, 
or one more passionate to serve you. 

^ I have not seen any copies of these “ three httle Books,” 
pirated by the booksellers of Pans The “ short Discourses 
on the Refleftions [the French text reads Maxwjes] that 
are contained in one of them ” were, accordmg to Des 
Maizeaux “ Man, who is desirous to know all Things, 
knows not himself ” [Printed as Letter i in this edition]; 
“ Refledtions on the Maxim that we ought to despise Fortune, 
and not care for the Court” [Works 1728 I 31], and 
“ That a man ought never to be wantmg to his Friends ” 
[Works, 1728 111 324 in the section “A CoUedhon of 
the beS Pieces attributed to Saint Evremond ”] These 
three pieces were printed in 1668 m a very altered form 
Samt Evremond revised the fir§t two at the request of 
Des Matzeaux, of the third he wrote in the margin of 
Des Mau'eaux’s copy “ Everything is here alter’d, I don’t 
know myself theiein ’Tis not the same thing I have done ” 
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When there is something curious and divertmg I 
intreat you to send it me particularly Monsieur 
Amauld s Answer to Monsieur Claude'^ as soon as ’tis 
prmted, with Monsieur Claude s Reply, which un 
doubtedly will soon follow bahfa raitone of Postage, 
that IS, any other way than by the PoSt 

Do not forbear obliging me for let my gratitude 
be never so tender, yet it will la§t as long as my 
self, nor shall I ever forget what you do for my 
Interest 

LETTER 26 pX^orks 1728 IT 49 ] 
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TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE 

[1669-70] 

As irksome and heavy as my Disgraces are yet I 
find some alleviation when I find a person of so much 
honour as your self, who has the tenderness to pity 
them and the generosity to endeavour to put an end 
to them I am infinitely obhgM to Madame *** for 
her kindness, and to you for your zealous endeavours 
but I should be glad that, for the future, no body would 
Stir up the Comte de hatn^m * to serve me for I am 

^Antoine Arnauld the Great Arnauld (1612-1694) the 
most cdebrated of the JanseniSt casuiSls and defender of 
the JansemSl cause against the Jesuits in the furious doiirmal 
debate of the seventeenth century to which Pascal contributed 
with his famous Provincial I^ettcrs Jean Claude (1619- 
1687) was the leader of the ProteStant party and Arnauld s 
moft mtelhgent and mdomitable antagomSt The book men 
tioned m this letter was Arnauld s La Perpetmte de la foi 
delHghse cathohque touchant l£uchari$tie defendue contre 
le hvre de Sieur Claude Tnini<ire de Charenton [v note to 
Letter 29] 

2 Antonin at this period Comte but later Due de Lauzun 
(1652-1723) It IS neither necessary nor mdeed possible in 
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sure he’ll do, of his o\\n accord, all that shall he in 
his power for me, without doing himself hurt, and 
I should be very sorry to draw upon him the Ica^t 
mortification. He ought to entertain his blaster v ith 
nothing but what’s agreeable, and hear nothing from 
him, but \vhat brings him some saltsfadion For, 
when a Master has once begun to refuse, he easily gets 
a habit of not granting what’s ask’d of him 3 have 
heard a great Courtier say, that a man ought mj care¬ 
fully to avoid the firfl repulse, and I should be \ery 
sorry to have occasion’d one, to a person I honour so 
highly, as I do the Comte dc Juui^un. 

"Not but that I he under a sort of nccessit} of going 
to France, for tw^o Months, unless I rcsohe to lose 
the little I have there, and all that makes me subsist 
m foreign Countries. There is, as I take it, about 
forty thousand Livres ^till due to me, of w Inch I can 
get nothing. how^cver, I fear more than w’ant the 
Relief of Nature, wdnch might put an end to the ill 
treatments I receive from Fortune I am tormented 
with devilish Vapours, but as soon as they are over, 
I am as merry as ever. In one hour, all that is sad, 
and all that is pleasant, presents it self, by turns, to 
my imagination • so that I am more sensibly affeded 
with the effefts of Humour, than by the pow er of 
Reason. I should easily fall to moralizing; which 
is the inclination of all the unfortunate, wdiose imagina¬ 
tion is generally taken up either wnth melancholy, or, 
at lea§t, serious thoughts As I fear the ridicule that 

a note to discuss the life and charaftcr of this brilliant courUer 
The mo§t daring inadent in Ins adventurous career was a 
runaway marriage with the daughter of Gaston d’Orlcans, 
Louise Duchesse de Montpensier, “ la grande Mademoiselle ”, 
a cousin of Louis XIV, for which he was sent to the simpler 
fortress of Pignerol in Piedmont, where Saint Evremond’s 
old friend Fouquet was imprisoned This affair with Mile 
de Montpensier was told by Bussy Rabutin in “ Lc Perroquet 
ou les Amours de Mademoiselle”, which he afterwards 
incorporated m the “ HiSloire amourcuse des Gauls ” 
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attends Gravity, I §top short to tell you only, Sir, 
that no man is more absolutely yours, 

I beseech you, when occasion offers, to assure 
Madame *** of my moSl humble acknowledgments, 
for all her kindnesses 

Since I had the honour to write to you la§t, I have 
passM my tedious hours in trifles I have made some 
Ohservatms on our Htlfor/ans, on Tragedy, and on the 
Spanish, French, Italian, and Fngltsh Corned} , on Operas, 
&c ^ But these were only particular Observations 
without much Design or Regularity, tho grounded 
on the different Gemus of those respefhve Nations 
I have logt part of them, and the it§t is ^11 in con- 

^ All these pieces ace printed m Saint Evremond s coUefted 
works A Discourse upon the French Historians (Works 
1728 n 126) which says Des Mai2eaux cannot be read 
with too much attention by those who apply themselves to 
the writing of History Upon Tragedies [ib/d p 154] 
Upon our Comedies except those of Mohfere in which the 
true spirit of Comedy is found and upon the Spamsh 
Comedy [tbiel p 159] Of the Italian Comedy [ibid 
p 163] Of the English Comedy [tbiJ p 168] Upon 
Operas [ibid p 172] Des Maueaux in his Life dates 
these compositions after iCji but omits as usual to date 
the letter in which they are mentioned PJanhol copying 
Giraud dates the letter 1673 It is obvious that the letter 
muft have been written before 1671 the year when Samt 
Evremond was informed by dc Lionne that Lauzun had been 
imprisoned it is curious that both Giraud and Planhol 
were content to allow Saint Evremond to express his thanks 
for the active help of a man who had already been in prison 
a year or two and who was not to be released for another 
ten In favour of a later date (1672-3) there is the legend 
that the Duke of Buckingham translated and interpreted 
English plays for Saint Evremond to enable him to write 
his Essay It is possible of course that their conversations 
had taken place at the Hague or as far back as 1665 when 
Samt Evremond was Still m England If he wrote his 
Essay on the Enghsh Comedy in England it mu5l have been 
m the Spring of 1670 (the year of his final return) Person 
ally I am disposed to date the letter m the latter half of the 
year 1669 
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fusion : however, such as it is, I shall transmit it to 
you. You will infinitely oblige me to send me all 
that’s new, provided it be curious, and scarce. 

LETiER 27 [Works, 1728 II 124] 


28 

TO MONSIEUR d’hERVART ^ 

From the Hague. January loth [1668/9] 

I am infinitely obliged to you for the promptness 
with which you have earned out all my commissions ; 
I have taken as much trouble with yours, and on the 
very day that I received your letter, I did not fail to 
pay your respefts to Monsieur Mu/ler and to the 
Comte de Donat.^ The former used to ask me every 

1 Anne d’Hervart, the youngest son of Barthelemy d’Hcrvart, 
the Controller-general of Finance, a wealthy Protestant 
banker, was born about the year 1630 He inherited, not 
only his father’s wealth but his father’s patronage of the 
arts, and he is remembered as the proteftor and friend of 
the poet La Fontame who died in his Parisian house in the 
rue de la Platriere M Chapomere adds that as a Counsellor 
in Parhament, he abjured the ProteSlant faith in order to 
keep his poSt and the great fortune that had been amassed 
by his father D’Hervart married Frangoise le Ragois de 
Btetonvilliers, a woman of great charm and generosity, 
who IS described by Mathieu Marais as “one of the moSt 
beautiful women ever seen ” \v an article on the d’Hervart 
family in the “Revue historique”, 1879 X 283 & XI 333 ] 

2 The identity of Midler and Donat is doubtful, although it is 
quite certain that M Chapomere’s conjefture that they were 
Waller, the Enghsh poet, and the Earl of Dorset (the same 
who had a hand in translating Corneille’s “ Pompey ”), is 
fantastic as even a superfiaal reading of the letters will show 
M Cohen is probably correft in assuming that the former 
was Laurent Muller, the Duke of Brunswick-Lunebourg’s 
representative at the Hague, and the latter a former Governor 
of Orange Le Comte de Donat (or D’honat) is mentioned 
several times m the diplomatic correspondence between 
Arlington and Temple [ed 1701 passim^ 
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day ‘ Have you any news Sir, of Monsieur d Her- 
vart ^ ’ No, I replied, ‘ and I do not expedt any 
You do not know the French, while they are here, 
having nothing better to do, they cultivate our 
acquaintance, but when they are back in Pans again 
they naturally occupy themselves with their business 
and pleasure, and scarcely remember those they left 
at the Hague * “ I doubt as much of Monsieur 
dHervart^' replied Monsieur Muller, “upon my 
word, he is the finest gentleman I have ever met, so 
wise, so modest, with so much wit withal, in all my 
days I have come across no Frenchman like him ** 
Judge from that our friend’s enthusiasm for you I 
The Comte de Donat has no less, but if you will 
permit me to speak like a spagirical dodlor,^ I would 
place the source of his m the loins rather than in the 
heart Fori have always noticed that his affedbon is 
mixed with some regret that you have escaped intallus 
SocraUa fide diUgere is not his affair, and this man whom 
you conceive to be modest, tarn frugt efi uf ego ettam 
tilt puer vtdert possem quod omen Deus aiertat, mehorem 

^ A spagincal doftor was one who dabbled in the mysteries 
of anaent cheml^try the epithet is said to have been coined 
by the atch quack Paracelsus M Chaponifere sees in this 
an allusion to Saint Evremond s witty account of the frauds 
praftised in London about the year 1666 by a consummate 
charlatan an Irishman named Valentme Greatrakes Works 
1728 I 189 The Irish Prophet A Novel ] He was 
mcknamed The Stroaker on the grounds of lus assertion 
that he would cure any disease by the laymg on of hands 
Like most charlatans he persuaded many women to be 
streaked and made the beSt of his opportumties as Des 
Maizeaux is quick to pomt out It was even observed 
he says that this Miracle mon^r stroak d the Women 
more feelingly than the Men and people did afterwards 
make themselves merry with some intrigues he had with 
that Sex I confess that The Irish Prophet has not 
helped me to explain the curious allusions m the next sentence 
which I leave to the reader to mterpret as mode^y or as 
immodestly as he wishes 
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mtht menfew dedete vel dtt vel anm. As for me, I much 
regret your company, and m the company of culti¬ 
vated men, find occasion to refer to your attainments; 
the conversation of the learned leaves me longing for 
your good ta§te. I am delighted that Monsieur 
d^Blbhwd who is more sparing in his praise of French 
poetry than he has been with his property, remembers 
his friend so warmly. His condufl; with me over my 
2,300 hvres is a slight flaw m his virtue, but when a 
needy fellow takes up with a woman, he can do without 
many things. However, I shall be delighted if he 
fulfils that excellent and worthy ambition of sendmg 
me 200 pistols. According to your advice, I have 
resolved not to increase my expenditure in view of that 
capital. 

No one is more your servant than I am. 

LETTER 28 This and the nine other letters to Monsieur 
d’Hervart are translated here for the fir?t time There is no 
mention of them, and indeed, no mention of M d’Hervart 
whatsoever m any of the editions, French or Enghsh, of Samt 
Evremond’s works They were printed for the firSt time in * 
“ Le Conservateur ou Colle£hon dc Morccaux rarcs et 

1 Monsieur d’Elbene, whom Saint Evremond mcknamed 
“ Cunctator,” doubtless for his delay m paying his debts, 
was one of the fir§t lovers of Nmon de Lanclos, whom he 
IS said to have mStrufted in the neo-epicurean ways of the 
Regency “ hbertms ” From the reference in this letter it 
appears that he had )u§t been married a further difficulty 
m the way of his paying off his debt to Samt Evremond. 
Guy d’Elbene, Chamberlain to Ga§ton d’Orleans, seems to 
have been a pleasant and wholly irresponsible person. 
He was everlastingly in debt, and not only to his old 
friend Samt Evremond, for Segrais, who, as gendeman- 
m-waitmg to Gaston’s daughter “ la grande Mademoiselle ”, 
hved m the same house as d’Elbene, recounts that at his 
marriage he was mvolved in some eighty lawsmts, and that 
on one occasion at least he was mgemously tricked by his 
creditors into a coach which carried him off to the BaStille 
where he was forced to remam for three days [Segrais. 
(Euvres diverses 1723 I]. 
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d Ouvrages ancjens elagu& tiaduits ct refaits en tout ou cn 
partie This anaent maga2inc edited by Turben and Brucis 
contains in its April number for the year 1758 twelve of Samt 
Evremond s letters to d Hervart two of his to Ninon de 
Lanclos and a reply of the latter s Emile Colombey in 
his edition of Nmons Letters quoted extrafts from Lc 
Conservateur but it was not until 1922 that the complete 
texts were reprinted with annotations by M Chapomfire in 
the Revue d HiSloirc Iitterairc dc la France [OSober] 
In 1926 M Gustave Cohen an excellent scholar revised 
sevei^ of Chaponnicrc s notes in an article entitled Le 
Sejour de Saint Evremond cn Hollandc which he contributed 
to the Revue do Litt^rature comparec [January] The whole 
series of letters is printed m Planhol $ edition Unfortunately 
there is no record of the original manuscripts nor any indication 
of the source from which the editors of Lc G>nscrvateur 
drew that material there can however be no doubt about 
Its authentiaty For the present translauon I have used M 
Chaponnieres recension which has been collated with the 
original version given in Lc Conservateur 

When Samt Evremond left France he entrusted his finanaal 
affairs to M d Her^-att The latter appears to ha\c visited 
Samt Evremond at the Hague between X665 and t(>68 the 
followmg letters were addressed to him after his return to 
Pans 


29 

TO MONSIEUR D^HERVART 

From the Hague March 24th [1669] 

1 have received the large volume ^ you did me the 
honour of sending, and return my humble thanks to 
you for It Bussjy brought it to me one mail day 

^ This was Arnauld s famous reply to Qaude La Perpe 
tuite de la Foi de 1 Eglise catholique sur 1 EuchariStie 
which he had written with Nicoles help and published m 
a thick quarto in 1669 though it had been completed in 
June of the previous year Before its publication Saint 
Evremond had asked the Comte de Lionne to send him an 
early copy [v Letter 26 ] 

2 Bussy M Cohen has mgeniously discovered was the inn 
keeper of the Hotelleric du Dauphm de France where 
Samt Evremond was then lodgmg 
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and to amuse himself, teirified me with the postage 
he demanded. In the end I discovered that it had 
come by way of Antwerp, and coSt me nothing a 
good thing for a man who lives at the Hague. It 
seems to me, after having perused the book, that it 
IS full of doftrine, but does not solve the important 
problem of which it treats. It has now resolved it self 
into a lengthy discussion between Daille, Monsieur 
C/a^ide and Monsieur Ainatdd^ m winch the subjeft of 
the Sacrament is no longer of great importance.^ 
Some months ago one of & mo§t learned men of this 
country had a celebrated argument with the all-famous 
Kabh on the sub] e£t of the Messiah. A11 the Burghers 
awaited the results of this illustrious conversation, but 
our Dodlors had scarcely broached the sub]eft m 
dispute, when they happened upon a detail of chrono¬ 
logy, wherein there had been a miscalculation on one 
side or the other of two hundred years. Each of 
them produced so many authorities, quoted so many 
passages, put forward so much Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin to back up his opinion, that when supper-time 

iThis lengthy discussion between Antoine Arnauld, the 
janseniSl, and Jean Claude and Jean Daille, the Protestant 
spokesmen is one of the outstanding events m the hiStory 
of rehgious controversy After more than two centuries 
it IS almost impossible to make such dry bones hve, yet for 
a proper understanding of the events which spurred Pascal 
to write his “ Provincial Letters,” and led up to the disastrous 
Revocation of the Edifl of Nantes, this vigorous and learned 
debate cannot be overlooked Arnauld and Nicole’s book, 
says Bayle in his Didhonary [Art Arnauld], “ provoked one 
of the most celebrated Disputes there has ever been between 
the Roman Cathohcs and the Protestants M Claude, the 
spokesman of the latter, came out of it with the finest 
reputation that any Minister has ever enjoyed, and M 
Arnauld, the chief spokesman of the former, never, perhaps, 
employed to better purpose than he did at that time, all 
the weapons of his inteUeft At one time or another in the 
course of that famous contest, gemus, eloquence, logic and 
Study appeared in their moSt brilliant and forceful aspefts 
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came round the Jew returned to his lodgings to auait 
the Messiah, the Christian to his house with Our Lord ’ 
Perhaps when he has written well on the subjetf*- of 
the Sacrament without explaining anything Monsieur 
Arnauld will end by having the advantage in the 
matter of the Greek Church, and of the changes during 
the 9th and loth centuries, which Monsieur C/auae 
advanced with too much assurance, whereas Mon¬ 
sieur Claude will rebut those triumphs with the silence 
of the Pagans, the silence of the Fathers in the firSt 
centuries, and with the correft method of interpretat 
mg the hteral and metaphorical meanmg of the 
Scriptures I shall present Monsieur Amatild^s book 
to Monsieur Vossttis * in a few days , he is an admirer 

Each side was convinced of its own viftory and the incredible 
trouble taken by Port Royil [1 c the JansemSts] to procure 
at great expense a mass of evidence from the Levant made 
scarcely any impression on the conviihons of the Proteftants 
as regards the faith of the Christians in those parts touching 
the Eucharift The Jesuit faction was easily defeated in 
the early Itages of the confliil Arnauld and Qaude were 
left to fight between themselves Saint Evremond refers 
with a touch of irony to the elaborate evidence produced 
from the remotest historical and geographical sources 
Bayle in his article on Claude remarks that the latter was 
forced to go fat and wide to discover the opinions held by 
the Greek Church and the Schismatics of the Orient to 
read innumerable books of travel and to build up as many 
hypotheses As a matter of faft it was not Arnauld who 
triumphed over the queaion of the Greek Church but a 
priest of Samte Genevieve Father Pans -who came to bis 
assistance and refuted Claudes theories 
^ Isaac Vossms the son of the illustrious scholar Gerard 
Joseph Vossius was born at Lcjden in 1618 and held the 
post of Historiographer to the Dutch republic until 1670 
when he travelled with Saint Evremond to England On 
his arrival he was appointed by Charles IT a canon and 
librarian at Windsor M Chapomere remarks that while 
recognizing in him one of the most learned men in Europe 
Saint Evremond made fun of his faith in everything that 
was extraordinary :^bulous or beyond all belief Charles II 
said of him He is a Strange man for a Divine there is 
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TO MONSIEUR u’hERVART 

myself, to Monsieur d / punftiliousness but it 

has treated me more punctiliously than I desired I 
shall not for the life of me solicit it agam For he s 
both active and diligent, qualities which are not in 
the least in keeping with the Slaidness of conscientious 
persons A punctilious mao, who plays tennis every 
day, IS too aCtive for me hereafter 1 shall choose those 
who wear Slays, and calculate the number of their 
Steps in order to reach their destination, hUinaitone 
knte exactly on time As soon as Bussj thought fit 
to Slop joking, (too elaborately for an innkeeper), I 
changed my mind and came to the conclusion that the 
advantage of having a^ve friends compares favour 
ably with the poor service a man receives from those 
snug and indolent persons I should have commended 
a moment before ^ It seems to me that our Scholars 
in Pans hold exaCtly the same views about Monsieur’s 
Arnauld's book as those in Holland plenty of wit, 
that IS to say, and plenty of learning but is anyone 
any the wiser on the subjeCt of the Sacrament^ 
I Faith no • and we have to fall back on the Institution 
of the La 5 t Supper and the custom of the Early Church, 
to which Monsieur will come I thmk in the 

long run If he defeats you all on the fir^l centuries 
come over to us, if we are defeated, my honour will 
always keep me where I am but you, I confess, will 
be well advised to 5 tay where you are I belong no 
more to the century of my grandfather or of my 
forefathers than I do to that of the Apostles, one and 
other have passed from us In our own age however, 
we should be on the side of Truth I have no doubts 
^ These observations on the duties of Friends ace developed 
freely in Saint Evccmond s epiSlle to the Earl of Saint Albans 
[Letter j8] entitled Fnen^hip without Friendship 
*The Struggle between the Catholicks and ProtcSlants in 
France was to end in the Revocation of the Edi£t of Nantes 
and the expulsion of the Huguenots Saint Evremond 
advises D Hervart a Protc 5 lant to join him in England in 
the event o£ Ainaulds success m the controversy 
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about the tnumpli of Monsieut Aiiiauld, and that 
accounts for my saying what I do. His second 
volume, upon which he is working, will clearly prove, 
I am convmced, what he promises. 

1 cannot send you what you want because it is m- 
complete ^ I am enlargmg it more than I intended, 
which will make it as fat as my work on the Romans.^ 
When It bores me, I work on it for a quarter of an 
hour, and then play at Chess for the reSt of the day. 
I beg you to let me have the letter which Monsieur 
d'Elbene wrote, to tell me that his wife is not really 
dead^ The Comte de Rieux"^ has returned, and is 
none too well pleased with Mademoiselle de luinclos^s 
letter Monsieur Donat has written to let you know 
that his brother has died m Candy, so that he is now 
the eldest. Monsieur Muller sends you a thousand 
compliments We have with us here the Baron de 
Mercy, who is worth a hundred Comtes de Merode ®; 
the comparison alone would msult him, for ’pon my 
word he"s an odd kind of fellow Tell me if you are 
going to plead in any spe£iacular cases in the Courts. 

^This, I presume to be the long letter [prmted m full in 
this edition Letter 41, p iii] addressed to the Mareschal 
de Crequi, “ Who ask’d the temper of my Mind, and my 
thoughts of aU thmgs, m my old Age ” 

2 Samt Evremond’s mo§t sub§lantial work “ Refledbons on 
the different Gemus of the Roman People, at different times 
of the Repubhck ” [Works, 1728 I 55] 

® She did not die, m fa£t, until September 3, 1680 
^ Rene-Louis, Comte de Rieux (d 1713) 

® The Baton de Mercy may have been an “ odd kind of 
fellow,” two and a half centuries ago, to-day he is simply 
obscure and M Chapomere’s conjefture that he was the son 
of the General who repulsed Turenne at Marienthal and was 
mortally wounded at Nordlmgen, does not teU us very much, 
It is conceivable that Samt Evremond knew the Baron’s 
father, smce he himself was wounded at Nordlmgen As 
for the Comte de Merode, if he was worth but the hundredth 
part of De Mercy m 1669, he is worth nothing, as far as 
details of his biography are concerned, to-day 
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If I had paid the cirrngc on tint fit tome through tlic 
poft, }ou \^ouId ha\c made it a subicft of dispute, 
m other m ords} ou w ould ha\ c defended me from all 
the injustices of the world rarcwcll, Sir, I am 
most trulj' >ours and with all m> heart If )ou see 
Mademoiselle rfe Larr/os,^ assure her that she lias no 
better friend on earth and that w hen I w ant to flatter 
mj \anit} a little, I imagine that I I now her merits 
better tinn ambod> else I consider the) trespass on 
my rights who think thej 1 now all her good qualities 
I have juSt finished reading TartuJje * , it is Moh}re's 
masterpiece I cannot undcrStancTwh) thej forbade 
Its produfhon for so long If I am sa\ cd, I shall ow c 

my salvation to it Devotion sounds so sensible m 
the mouth of Clcante^ that it has made me relinquish 
all my philosoph} , and the Hj’pocnis are so well 
depifted that the shame of seeing their portraits will 
force them to abandon Hjpocnsj O Samtlj Virtue 1 
What benefits )ou will confer on Mankind 
Monsieur de Cbanbcrnhe's* Conntos, winch }0U 

^Saim Evremonds relations uith Ninon dc I.andos arc 
discussed in the Introdu^on and revealed in the letters 
which passed between them 

*Thcfirilthrcc acts of Mohirc s bnlhani satire on ll)pocri$j 
were produced before the lung at Versailles on Maj i. 
1664 A kind of panic ensued in which the trulv* devout 
and the trul> hypocritical combmol with the authority of 
the Queen Mother Anne of AuRria to forbid an) subsc 
qucntpcrfonnanccs Unperturbed however Moliircfinished 
the ph) which was performed for three jears with great 
success in private houses In 1667 a single performance 
was given in a public theatre but the pla) was inRantl) 
suppressed bj Lamoignon the premier president It 
was not until February 5 1669 tKit the ban was removed 
Religion and genuine picq says M dc Jullcvillc Ime 
survived Tartuffc and so indeed has I^pocnsy as a weapon 
of attack its edge is now worn down out as a piffure of an 
ineradicable vice it is immortal 

® Jacques Champion de Cbambonniircs (d 1670) was Firit 
Player of the Harpsichord to I^uis \IV Two volumes of 
lus harpsichord music were publuikcd at Pans m 1670 Lc 
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sent me, are pretty, but they are not his bc§t, the 
Sarabande is very agreable, and in his true manner. 
I once heard him play a Suite of Corantos in a Concert 
at the Due de Jojeuse’s, with, which I was enraptured. 
I have asked you to send me his Springtwjc^ for which 
Monsieur Sermon ^ wrote the words ; it begins with 
a Coranto, continues with a Sarabande, and ends with 
a Chaconne. I shall be obliged if you can send them 
all, as well as Young Zephjjs and the Suite of Corantos. 
All this IS a burden, but as they are old pieces, they 
will not be difficult to obtam, and you could certamly 
have them copied by some scholar who is familiar 
with Monsieur de Chambonmhe^s Style. 

LEiitR 30 [v note. Letter 28.] 


31 

TO MONSIEUR d'HERVART 

July 30th [1669] 

I cannot understand how I can have made you tlnnk 
that I was going to apply myself to experimentmg, for 
of all things m the world, it is least to my taste " I 

Gallois, in a letter to Mile Regnault, 1680 [quoted in Grove’s 
Dictionary] says that “ he excelled every performer of his 
day in the soundness and softness of his touch ” 

^This was Abel Servien (1593-1659), the diplomatist and 
formerly Superintendant, with Fouquet, of the Finances 
In his leisure he wrote verses, and was elefted to the French 
Academy in 1634, the year of its foundation by Richeheu 
2M Chaponiere has an interesting explanation of the firSt 
sentence of this letter When peace was concluded m 1669 
between France and Holland, Saint Evremond renewed 
his appeal to Louis XIV and his ministers for a mitigation 
of his sentence It was agam refused, possibly because 
Saint Evremond’s motives in making a prolonged Stay in 
an enemy State were suspefled M Chapomere ingeniously 
suggests that d’Hervart, when he heard of his friend’s 
contemplated journey to England, pretended that Saint 
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leave it to Monsieur Tbtvetiof^ whose passion for 
insefts has kept him for a month now at Amsterdam, 
after he had Studied at Leyden more Oriental languages 
than are necessary for conferrmg with all the Princes 
of the East Should I visit England it would rather 
be for the pleasure of conversing with my friends than 
of seeing the Fellows of the Royal Society,® and I 
should prefer the Duke of Buckingham s violin to his 
Laboratory however curious at might be ® Of all 
Philosophies, I love that only which helps me to live 
with more sense and less regret 

Let us leave off a solemn discussion to speak of 
Mademoiselle de hanclos I should ask you to offer 
her my compliments on the pleasant task of choosmg 

Evremond was going there cot for any political motive 
but simply to amuse himself with the popular paftime of 
making chemical experiments It is obvious that Saint 
Evremond did not appreciate d Hervart s elaborate pre 
caution 

^Melchissedec Thevenot (ifiao-ifipa) a French explorer 
and a typical trample of the saentihc enthusiast of the 
seventeenth century He was Keeper of the King s Library 
*The Royal Soaety was founded by Charles II in 1665 
Its early history v as written by one of its original members 
Thomas Spratt and published in 1667 
3 George ViUiers and Duke of Buckingham (1628-1687) 
perhaps the moSl brilliant if not the most unscrupulous 
courtier of Charles II s reign His accomplishments are too 
well known and do not need to be repeated here He was 
an intimate friend of Samt Evremond s and it is said that 
he afted as his interpreter of English plays His charafter 
IS sharply drawn in Dryden s familiar lines 
A man so various that he seem d to be 
Not one but all hfankmd s Epitome 
Stiff m Opinions always m the wrong 
Was Everything by Starts and Nothing long 
But in the course of one revolving Moon 
Was Chym^^t Fidler States man and Buffoon 
Then for all Women Painting Rhiming Dtmking 
Besides ten thousand Freaks that died in thinkmg 

[Absalom and Achitophel I 545-5 J^] 
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a Lover among a score of candidates, if I was not 
afraid of her mistaking a te^mony of genume dehght 
for one of malicious a^onisbment. She would be 
very much to blame if she did, I can assure you. 
There is not a Man of Honour in France, (if he has 
my discrimination), who would not think lumself 
happy to be within reach of her. It will be a Miracle 
of the Age if she pays me my hundred Pi^ols, and a 
Marvel if she does not, seeing how old she is. Yet 
that does not prevent her from enjoying the great 
satisfaftion of bemg unfaithful, and of changmg her 
lover whensoever she pleases. A girl of twenty is 
admired for her constancy; at thirty inconstancy is 
the chiefeSt virtue; and the happiest woman is she 
who deceives her lovers at an age when otliers are 
glad to meet deceivers. 

If my health were better, I should be weU enough 
here. I keep the finest table imagmable witli the 
KJmegrave. Every day I wm several games of Chess 
by guarding my Pawns. I listen to Mademoiselle 
Sm?t, who sings Italian songs better than any I have 
heard in my life AU our Ambassadors are excellent 
Gentlemen. There’s gambling and there’s gossip. 
Without my Vapours, and witli some good Cham¬ 
pagne, I could repeat what Ma?ofs good Monk said 
while he roasted the partridge ; “ Ho)v hard it ts to 
serve Ho/j Chw ch ' ^ Provided that there is no War, 

It is possible to live here, if there is, I shall be em¬ 
barrassed to know where to go. In spite of all that 
I have said, your condition. Gentlemen, is much better 
than ours. In Pans there is every day some new 
entertainment, while here there is notlung but a land of 
monotonous content, and when our tastes grow tired, 
there is no variety to Simulate them. Farewell, Sir, 
believe me, I pray, as much yours as any man’s on 

1 V Clement Marot’s (1495-1544) epigram “ Un gros prieur 
sonpetitfils baisoit,” printed 1540 ^ P Villey, Chronologie 

des CEuvres de Marot Pans 19^3 ] 
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earth and keep a little of your friendship for me I 
beg you to see Mademoiselle de Lanclos and Monsieur 
d E/Une and find out if I am to get any thing If I 
ended my letter without sending you a thousand wishes 
from Monsieur Muller^ he would never forgive me 

LETTER 31 [v note Letter 28] 


TO MONSIEUR D*HERVART 

November 25th [i66c)] ^ 

hussy IS charmed with the memory of your manners 
and even more so with diat of your person Never 
has he had a gueft like you, and whenever there’s 
occasion to commend a traveller who is Staying here 
^ He s a well bred man”, says Monsieur Bussy “ but 
he is not Monsieur d^Hervart ’ His regard for your 
person could rival Monsieur Muller s, and I should 
have added Monsieur Donaf s if the faithless creature 
had not neglected you for someone else He swears 
to me however, that you ate as dear to him as an exile 
can be 2 In the praxes you were wont to indulge 
in together objeAs are more important than ideas 
As for me, I know the charm of your mind, and shall 
always preserve for you the moft delicate sentiments 
of friendship and esteem Not that you did not 

am iflclmed to date this letter in the early months of 
1670 Chaponiere and Planhol follow the pencilled attri 
butJon 1669 in the copy at the Bibhotheque nationale 
But I cannot trace an earlier edition of Montfleury s play 
(t> note infra) than 1670 whidi mu 5 t have been the source 
of Saint Evtemond s remarks unless of course he had 
seen a manuscript version 

"as an euik can be the Conservateur reads que pent 
etre un ahrac A marginal note in the copy at the Biblio- 
theque nationale alters this to que peut etre un absent 
a correftion I have adopted m translation 
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deserve Monsieur Domfs^ it is only tliat they are 
beyond me, and my only desire now is to give lessons 
of purety to the young It"s an ill Me that's never 
mended", 'tis said somewhere or other. Havmg 
enjoyed the pleasures of the senses long enough, I 
am reserving my old age for those of the mind. And 
yet I live pretty content, tho’ I am always speaking 
as if I were an unhappy wretch. My fortune having 
prevented me from becommg ambitious, and my 
health from becommg a voluptuary, 'tis my design 
to grow wise on the Strength of my reason You do 
not mention the letter I sent you for Mademoiselle 
de Lanclos, nor the commission you were kind enough 
to undertake, to speak to her and to Monsieur d’E/bene 
about my hundred piStols • I beg you to send me a 
reply, favourable or otherwise. We have with us 
some aftors, who are tolerable in Comedy, but detest¬ 
able m Tragedy, with the exception of one woman, 
an excellent aftress in every respeft. They played 
Tartuffe, m which the characters pleased me exceed¬ 
ingly , and since I shall always preserve some kind 
of idea of French things, that of a Hypocrite, so well- 
drawn, had all the effeft on me it was designed to have 
Here, where men are content to be observant in 
Religious matters, where an aCt of H5rpocrTsy would 
deceive no one, they ask what an Hypocrite is, and 
they hardly believe there is a country where such a 
person can seive some purpose. There are scarcely 
more cuckolds here than TarfuffeSy so that Bernadtlle 
in WojmUy the Judge and the P/amtiff would not have 
appeared any the more worthy, but for the lucky 

^This play “La Femme, Juge et Partie ”, a comedy of 
5 acts m verse, by Antome Jacob Montfleury (1640-1685), 
the son of the famous trageian, was produced with great 
applause on March 2, 1669 Bernadtlle, the cuckold, appears 
in It as the husband Montfleury was a jealous rival of 
Mohere and this play, at one moment, was considered as 
great as “Tartuffe”. 
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arrival of several CucLoids of German and Flemish 
birth, about whom it was possible to make some 
extremely appropriate observations All others are 
but ruftic cuckolds compared to Bertiadilk, and if the 
truth must be told, we find in him the acme of Cuckol 
dry 1 should cononue gossiping until to morrow 
with neither order nor sequence, if the little sense I 
have left did not permit me to realize that you are 
not mterefted m my fanaes I am told that Corneille 
IS writmg an admirable play ’ Present, I pray you, 
on my behalf, a thousand compliments to Monsieur 
de Ltonne, the nephew of the Mmifter and tell him that 
I cherish a very friendly grudge for all the obligations 
I owe him, if he can procure for me some of the 
best passagt s of the play before it is afted, I shall be 
{till further in his debt Farewell, Sir, no one is 
more your very humble and very obedient servant 
than I am 

LETTER 5 2 [p note Letter 28] 


33 ’’ 

TO MONSIEUR d’hERVART 

[1669/70] 

It was always my intention to go o\ er to England, 
but as the company with whom I meant to make the 

^ Tite et Berenice produced 1670 of which the inaccurate 
Chevaber de Mouhy in his Tablettes dramatiques 1752 
accurately for once remarks It proves that the moSl 
celebrated authors decline in the evening of their lives 
It was the Duchesse d Orleans Madame who conceived 
the unfortunate idea of settmg Corneille and his rival 
Racme the task of wntmg a tragedy on the same subjeft 
though she did not survive to witness Racme s easy viftory 
and Corneille s mortification 

This letter belongs to the fitft half of the year 1670 and 
not as Chaporuere and Planhol 5 late to the previous year 
At the end of April or the beginning of May Sir William 
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journey has not left the Hague, I have not set out after 
all, and as the season is far advanced I Imow not what 
we shall do. I have finished those trifles of which 
I spoke, but they cannot be sent, tho’ I should gladly 
have consulted your ta§te, which I consider the be^ 
in the world. Everything I do is but a di^afhon 
to make Time pass less tediously, not that there is 
any lack of amusement, if I could enjoy such a thing, 
but what IS pleasure to a man with little mchnation 
and little vice ? When a man has to reckon with his 
infirmities, even in matters of board and lodging, he 
IS no longer of any account m the world. I only live 
now by refleftmg upon life, which is hardly livmg, 
and without Monsieur Descartes^ philosophy which 
says : I thnk^ therefore I I could scarcely believe 
myself to be. That is all the benefit I have received 
from Studymg the views of that famous man, whom 
they value so highly m France, but who was surely 
somewhat odd. I have enquired with the deepest 
curiosity of his moods and attitudes towards every 
thing. I was told by many learned men who knew 
him m Sweden and Holland that he suffered from some 

Temple, the Enghsh Ambassador at the Hague, was direfted 
by Charles II, through Lord Arlington, minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to mvite Saint Evremond to return to England 
At the conclusion of his letter to Temple, dated from 
Whitehall, April 29, 1670, Arhngton adds “ The mclosed 
letters are to Monsieur St Evremond, to invite bim mto 
England, where his Friends will be glad to see him I 
pray help us to encourage his Journey aU you can ” 

[Arlington’s Letters, 1701 ] 

^ “ Cogito ergo sum ” the key to the philosophy which 
Descartes adumbrated m his “Discours de la Methode” 

(1637) 

Descartes spent about twenty years of his life in Holland 
In 1649, in order to escape from the clutches of rehgious 
controversiahSls at Leyden, he accepted the mvitation of 
Chrisi-ine, Queen of Sweden, to become her private philoso¬ 
pher He only enjoyed his anomalous po§t for a year, and 
died at Stockholm m 1650 
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glandular trouble The truth is that he died from a 
seizure because the Queen of Sweden would not quit 
reading the Morals of AnSlotle in order to conform 
to the ways of his Gland ^ The misfortune is that he 
died of It because he had promised many people that 
he was going to discover the secret of never dying, 
which he would ha-v e demon^rated as well as he did 
the subSiantia cogttans of the Soul 
If you see Mademoiselle de hanclos I pray you assure 
her that it is impossible to be more her servant than I 
am although I have heard as much mention of my 
hundred pistols as I should if piSlols had never existed 
Her good faith is immense, but my absence is long, 
and after eight years there is nothmg so easy as to 
forget people when the memory coSls a hundred 
piftols Perhaps I am wrong to suspeft her of mortal 

11 am unable to find any juAificauon for Saint Evremond s 
maliaous suggestion as to the manner of Descartes death 
or indeed of any gossip concetiung his relations with his 
formidable blue Stocking ho^ess Afhially Descartes is said 
to have died from a chill Evelyn m a letter to William 
Wotton [165(5] speaking of Baillet s Vita Descartes says 
that Descartes was the moft facetious and agreeable con 
versation in the world among the ladies whenever he hap 
pened to be so engaged which is not a sufficient reason 
for saying that he suffered from proSlatic enlargement 
Whether there is a source for Saint Evremond s je§t or not 
It IS certain that he would have been delighted to discover 
any way of casting aspersions delicate or indelicate on a 
man who had attacked his beloved mafter Gassendi and the 
scepttasm of the libertins It is in the nevt sentence 
in the same Style of light irony that Samt Evremond rallies 
Descartes cherished illusion that he would discover a way 
of prolonging Me \y Descartes Letter to Huyghens 
from Egmond 1638 quoted by Des Maizeaux in Works 
1728 I xln-xlm ] 

Saint Evremond had satisfied his curiosity about Descartes 
from die accounts which that agreable antiquary Sir Kenelm 
Digby had gi\ en him of his conversations with Descartes 
at Egmond [f also Saint Evremond s critiasm of Descartes 
in a LettertotheMareschaldeCreqm No 41 of this edition ] 
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keeping with the part I have always played in your 
eyes which is neither that of simple friend, nor yet 
of genuine lover That Sir, is all I wrote with the 
objeft of amusing her I was well aware that a man 
should not jeSt at a distance particularly when fashions 
ha\e changed As for my feelmgs for her they will 
never change, and nothmg will Slop me from bemg 
eternally among her friends, even if she does not wish 
It 

iiETTER 34 \y note Letter 28 ] 
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TO MONSIEUR D HERVART 

From the Hague April loth [1670]' 
Indeed you are right to treat me as hard hearted 
It IS the lot of exiles to be so, though it is not for them 
to choose and had you fallen mto disgrace your self, 
you would know that no one is more tender-hearted 
than a man in trouble I have written somewhere “ 
that ill fortune is not content with brmging us mis¬ 
fortunes but makes our feelmgs more sensitive so 
that we may suffer more You, Sirs who live like 

IS difficult to reconcile the date of this letter with the 
date of Arlington s invitation to Saint Evremond The 
Conservateur prints April lo and a pencilled note in 
the cop7 at the BibUotbeque nationale adds 1670 Either 
we must suppose the date to be incorreft or that Same 
Evremond had had unofficial news of the mvitation and was 
aftually makmg preparations to leave Holland before 
Arlington s letter arrived 

® In a letter to the Mateschal de Gramont [No up 37] he 
had written Ill fortune is not content with bringing us 
into mity but makes us more tender to bear and more 
touchy to resent every thing and nature which ought to 
resist her is m confederacy with her and gives us a more 
esqmsite sense of all the e\ils she does us 
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Kings in Pans, who want nothing, cither for the 
satisfaftion of your wits or the gratification of your 
senses, young and vigorous, (I lay more store by those 
qualities than by all the rest), in a word, you Men of 
Pleasure, rarely concern yourselves for those who 
suffer. 

I am thmkmg of setting out for England towards 
the end of the month, and I shall travel with the Prince 
of Orange, if his courteous invitation is realized, or 
with the PoiLuguese Ambassador.^ Whatever com¬ 
pany I happen upon, there is always the sea to be 
crossed, and I need not labour to convmce you of 
the unpleasantness of the crossmg. To shew you 
that I am not hard-hearted. I’ll tell you that I pity even 
the sailors when they embark, rather, if the trutli be 
told, because they remind me of my own sufferings 
when I have been at sea, than because of any interest 
I take in theirs. As soon as I have reached England, 
I will write to you, if I can, from London. Love me 
constantly, and believe me as much yours as it is 
possible to be ; the address is laconic and worthy of 
a Philosopher to whom eloquence is displeasmg. 

LEiijtiR 35 [v note. Letter 28] 
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TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE 

[1670] 

If I consulted nothmg but discretion, I might save 
you the trouble of receivmg some of my Letters, and 
the fatigue of an Answer, which your civility will 
mclme you to write; but as ’tis my temper to consult 
my own satisfadhon as much as yours, you will not 

^ Saint Evremond travelled to England with his card-playing 
friend, the Portuguese Ambassador, Don Franasco de 
Melos 
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take It ill if I enjo} that which 1 find in entertaining 
you, and all that I can do for } on, Sir, is not to abuse 
It, by too frequent an enjoyment If you knew what 
a great trouble it is to me to forbear it, you would 
easily forgit e w hat Ido, for the s lolencc I undergo 
in not doing mote 

I am return’d to a Giutt,* after hating li\’d four 
years in a Repubhek, widiout cither Pleasure or 
Hntcrtainmcnt, for I think the Hague is the true 
seat of Indolence I know not how I put new life 
into my sentiments but, howetcr, the fancy took 
me to feel something more quick and In cly , and a 
fond imagination that I might return to France made 
me pitch upon London, as a medium between the 
French Courtiers and the Dutch Burgomasters 
Hitherto, I was contented to take up witli the Hcavi 
ness, or to speak more obligingly, the Gra\ ity of the 
Gentlemen of Holland but as 1 do not find my self 
much nearer France than I was so the anacity I haac 
Studied IS a cry injurious to my repose, since it draw s 
me back from Indolence aaithout adaancmg me to 
Pleasure That I mean, aahich I fancied to my self 
in seeing you at Pans for, to speak the truth I find 
here a great deal, amongst abundance of polite and 
arell bred men 

Your Friend the Duke of huchngham has told me, 
that I was a cry much beholden to Monsieur Je Liomte 
the Minister to whom I mtreat you to return a 
thousand thanks from me I am one of his Admirers , 
but my admiration is not w orth the pains he has taken 
and indeed, ’twas only his generosity tliat prompted 
him to aft so nobly Pray be your self so generous 
as now and then to remember your moSl humble and 
most obedient Sen ant 

LETTEa 56 [Works 1718 II ji] 
he Whitehall 
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37 

TO NINON DE LANCLOS 

[1670] 

I am as vexed as a man can be at not receiving- the 
letter you were kmd enough to send me; it appears 
that It was lo§t with many others in the disorganization 
of the po^. Monsieur D^Hcivmt has informed me 
that you will arrange for me to draw fifty pi^ols when 
I hke, and in my constant desire to obey your wishes, 
I have resolved to do so at once. What will become 
of the other fifty, if I do not draw them, I know not. 
In accordance with your promise, I willingly discharge 
our dear friend and mock-creditor Monsieur D’E/bhe 
of the balance which amounts to 1335 hvies, and you 
will thereby put his mind at rc^t. In the event of my 
being able to draw only the fifty pistols, which jMon- 
sieur D'Hef pa) t mentions, do not reproach yourself 
with breainng your word, since it is my de§tmy tliat 
ordains it, not lack of good faitli on your part. Among 
the most upright of men, my fiiends, who would have 
been well-disposed to help me, had I needed it, have 
treated me in the same way , I bear them no grudge, 
for ’tis my cursed deStiny that has forced them to bely 
their inclmation and aft contrary to their nature and 
custom Nevertheless I have anotlier consolation to 
draw my thoughts away from this -unliappy Influence 
to somethmg pleasant. For if I were to draw the 
whole sum, your probity and wonted honeSty would 
deprive me entirely of the part of a lover conStramed 
by the bonds of your infidelity. If I were to draw 
nothing the part of friend would find itself too inter¬ 
ested, and the sense of security that has always existed 
in your dealings with me would be loSt The senti¬ 
ments you affefh are worthy of the delicacy of your 
affedlion, and do honour to the role I have always 
played in your eyes, neither that of simple friend, nor 
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yet of genuine lover Perhaps you will be so hard¬ 
hearted as to deny the least suggestion of passion 
but I am used to endure hardship And if you send 
me the other fifty piStoIs as a sign that the love I have 
enjoyed is doomed, I will accept the sentence in 
obedience to your wishes, and take them in the spirit 
of a friend who deserves no better A friend, I shall 
always be as long as I live, and were there more truth 
in what we imagine I should 5 till consider myself to 
be something more than that at the moment of 
writing 

LETTERS 37 38 39 These three letwrs -wert. printed for the 
first time in the Conservateur \v note Letter 28] and 
reprmted by Emile Colombey in his Correspondancc 
authcntique de Nmon de Lenclos [Pans 1886] They are 
translated here for the firft time from the text of the Con 
servateur collated with Colombey s and Planhol s texts 


58 

TO NINON DE LANCLOS 

[1670] 

With all due deference to that old dreamer who 
considered no body happy this side of the grave,^ I 
regard you though living Still, as the happieft creature 
there has ever been You have been loved by the 
mo^t honourable men in the world and been in love 
long enough to leave none of its pleasures untamed 
and yet with judgment enough to avoid the vexation 
of a languishing flame Never has the happiness of 
your sex been carried so far There are but few 
Princesses in the world who would not feel the hard 
ness of their condition in comparison with yours not 

^ Cf Montaigne Essays Bk I 18 Solon said that Men 
howe\er much Fortune has favoured them cannot call 
themselves happy till they have been seen to pass over the 
last day of their life 
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a Saint in hei Convent, who would not gladly exchange 
her peace of mind for the agreablc tumult of your 
heart. The torment of love is the only one you have 
felt, and you better than any one loiow that in love 
all other pleasures are not worth the trouble. And 
now that the flower of your early youth has faded, 
(it IS a hard word, but one that you have written to 
me so often that I do but repeat it), yout face retains 
so much charm, and your mind so much grace, that 
without your discrimination in the choice of your 
visitors, there would be at your gates a throng of dis¬ 
interested persons as large as that which frequents the 
Court where there is more to be had. Even goodness 
is mixed with your charm, so that while a lover may 
reveal to you his passion, a friend may confide in you 
his secret. Your word is the sureSt thing a man can 
rely on, and when you have promised him with 
seigneurial authority, a hundred piStols, he may count 
on them as already received. From this exaft sense 
of honour, I must turn to the he you made to oblige 
your friend: that you saw but two days ago those 
who were buried three months before. And if anyone 
was impertinent enough to say that he had attended 
the funeral, you vigorously mamtained that he mi^ook 
the burial for some baptism or marriage ceremony. 
With such merits, one is not surprised to find States¬ 
men at your table; for my part I’m a^onished that 
you yourself do not govern some great realm, wherem 
all men would be happier than they were m Cyprus 
in the days of the Vair Goddess. 

Away, my dear, let us away to India to praftise the 
cult of that race I have mentioned. There you live 
for centuries, and not a minute of them passes without 
a ta§te of pleasure I must admit that you have 
profited admirably in this part of the globe, by the 
discovery that you were three years younger than you 
thought Alas' you should have great pity on us 
other Mortals, who add day unto day, and draw swiftly 
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to our end "When your age seems to you a trifle 
too advanced, you turn about and the years slip from 
you -with less trouble than a chemise would in this 
cold weather hfine march ever onwards, but how¬ 
ever conscious I may be of a declme from my early 
Strength it would compensate for the loss, if I could 
mamtain m its present Slate what remains Would 
to God we were together in some clean and tidy little 
house married after the fashion, which is copied here 
as well as m Madrid Doubtless we should spend 
much upon delicacy of wit but we should allow the 
body to provide a part of our pleasures to prevent 
Its partner from takmg all the credit In any case I 
should put some Oriental notions into jour head, 
which would be worth more than French reahties I 
have shewn the testimony of your existence to the 
Comte de [Ri«iaf] ‘ who was a little surprised at the 
tesurrefbon He had heard of Lazarus s after three 
days, he did not imagme that it could be done at 
the end of three months Farewell I would gladly 
know if all IS well with the lute 

LETTER 38 {v note Letter 37] 
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NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVREMOND 

[1671] 

An over scrupulous man is always mclined to be a 
little cruel for it is no easy thing for virtue to subsist 
with an even temper I sent you an excellent letter 
in which I pointed out to you the merit of my paying 
in advance Although I had given my word I do 
not believe that Marc Anthony Philosopher and 
Emperor withal ever paid his creditors in advance 

^The French texts read de Rz/r an obvious misprint for 
de [t note Letter 50] 
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And yet that is what I have done for you and for 
poor Monsieur D'E/hhc. B) rights I should Iiavc 
put my self in your position, and before l:ccpmg my 
word, should have waited until I had settled m) own 
affairs, from which I have not >et received a shilling. 
But I considered both of >ou more to be pitied than 
my self, and so I handed o\cr to you a hundred piftols 
on the security of a sum of a thousand which, as I 
have said, was not owing to me until my own business 
had been concluded. 1 hat is some consolation ; and 
if you think about it seriously \ou will realise that 
when a Banker is abo\ e reproach he mu:ft not be made 
fun of. The cold, an incffc£lual pen, and a sen'ant 
of Monsieur D'^Hcnwfs whom I am keeping waiting, 
prevent me from saying more , but love me enough 
to bear with my severity. I told you diat my charms 
had changed into solid and serious qualities, and you 
know that it is forbidden to )c^ with a Person oj 
Kepufe 1 

leiilr 59 [/' note. Letter 57] 


40 

TO THE COMTE DE LIONNE 

[1671] 

Altho I should not regret Monsieur de htoime tlic 
Minister out of my own Intercut; yet out of mere 
regard to you, I would have receiv’d tlie news of his 
Deatli with great Sorrow.^ I am inform’d he is 
generally lamented at Pans; and I can assure you, 
that the Foreigners honour his memory witli tlie same 

^Hugues de Lionne, the Secretary of State, died in 1671, 
the year in which Lauzun was sent to the fortress of Pignerol, 
“ which news, says Des Maizeaux, went the nearer to his 
[Saint Evremond’s] heart, because he thereby lo§t two 
illustrious Friends who had great interest at Court ” 
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' Although he did not pretend to over rigid morals yet he had all the qualities 
of a man of honour He was just generous and grateful, and full of 
goodness and generosity 

Des Maizeaux 
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10 THE MARESCHAL DE Cr£qUI 

sentiments that the French cntcrtam of him What¬ 
ever ivas the merit of the great Mmites of out State, 
foreign Nations did ever rejoice at their Death, and 
’twas a long time before they could pass from the 
hatred of their Persons, to the veneration of their 
Virtues Monsieur de Ijonm is the only man whose 
Death was apprehended, and who has made the world 
sensible of their Loss dt the same mSlant he died 
To enlarge on the Death of Great Men, is to add grief 
and affli&on to Death herself she has no need of 
such helps to be ghaSlly, which makes me break off 
this Discourse, to assure you, that no man can be 
more truly than I am, 

LETTER 40 [Works 1728 n 25 ] 
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TO THE MARESCHAL DE CRiIqUI 
WHO ask’d the temper or MY MIND, AND MY THOUGHTS 
or ALL THINGS, IN MY OLD AGE 

[1671] 

When we arc young, the popular Opinion sways 
us, and we arc more solicitous to gain the eftcem of 
others than of our selves But when arriv’d to old 
Age, we are apt to have a less value for foreign things, 
and arc mo§t tal cn up with our selves, when we are 
ready to be wanting to our selves It is with Life 
as with out other Possessions all is wasted when we 
think our Stock greatest, and we are seldom frugal, 
but when there remains little to be managed Hence 
we sec young men squander (as it were) their being in 
which they think they have a long term of years to 
come but we become more dear to our selves, as 
we are nearest losing our selves Heretofore my 
roving wandering fancy, rambled after all manner of 
foreign objcfts at present my mind contrafts it self 
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to the body, and unites more strait!} with it: not, 
indeed, out of any sense of pleasure from such an 
alliance, but out of necessity of the mutual succour and 
assistance, which they endeavour to afford one another. 

In this languishing condition, I }ct retain some 
Pleasures ; but I have loSt all sense of Vice, v’lthout 
knowing whether this change be owing to the infirmity 
of a decay’d Body, or the moderation of a Mind better 
improv’d in Wisdom than heretofore. I fear my Age 
has a greater share in it than my Virtue; and that I 
have more reason to complain, than brag of the 
obedience of my Inclinations. And, indeed, it were 
preposterous for me to ascribe to my Reason the power 
of subjefhng my Desires, if they arc loo weak to 
revolt: so that what Wisdom soever men at my years 
may boaSt of, it is hard to distinguish whctlier those 
Passions, we now no longer feel, be subdued or 
extinguish’d. 

Whatever it be, when our senses arc no longer 
affeffed by external objcffs, nor our souls mov’d by 
their impressions, it is properly no more tlian a State 
of Indolence : yet is not this Indolence witliout its 
Charms. For to think himself exempt from all un- 
easmess, is enough to give joy to a reasonable man. 
The enjoyment of Pleasures is not always required: 
the privation of Pam well managed, renders our 
condition sufficiently happy. 

When any misfortune befel me, I was naturally little 
sensible of it, witliout dashing this happy constitution 
with any thoughts of Constancy : for Constancy is 
only dwelling longer upon our miseries. It appears 
the most amiable Virtue m tlie world to tliose who are 
under no affiiftions ; but is truly an additional torment 
to such as suffer. Resistance only frets us; and 
mStead of easmg the first Pam, begets a second: 
without resistance we suffer only tlie Evils mflifted 
on us; with it, our own improvements too. For 
this reason, under my present hlisfortimes, I resign 
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all to nature, and reserve my Prudence for such a 
junfture of time, as 1 have nothmg to suffer Then 
by reflefting upon my own Indolence, I am pleas’d 
with the Pams I endure not, and by this means make 
happy the moSt common Slate of Life 

Experience is form’d with Age, and Wisdom is 
commonly the result of Experience But when this 
Virtue IS ascrib’d to old men, it does not follow that 
they are always masters of it This is certam, that they 
have always the hberty to be wise , and to knock off 
decently those fetters which prejudice has put upon 
the world They only are allow d to take thmgs for 
what they really are Reason has prevail d in almost 
all the first Institutions, but it has been afterwards 
almost quite over run by Fancy Now Age only has 
the power to drive out the one from what she had 
usurp’d, and to restore the other to what she had loSt 
For my part I observe religiously all real Duties 
The imagmary I declme or admit, as I like or dislike 
them For m thmgs to which I am not oblig d, I 
think It equal Wisdom to rejeft what does not please 
me as to accept what does Every day frees me from 
one link at least of the chain, not is it less for the 
advantage of those from whom I disengage my self, 
than of me who regam my Liberty They are as great 
gamers m the loss of a useless man as I should have 
been a loser, by idly devotmg my self any longer to 
them 

Of all ties, that of Friendship is the only one that 
IS endearing to me, and were it not for the disgrace 
of bavmg my Affe&on slighted, I cou’d love merely 
for the pleasure of lovmg even where I should not 
be belov d agam In Love ill plac’d, the sentiments 
of Amity entertam us purely by their own agreeable 
stv eetness but we ought to diveSl our selves of a juSt 
hatred, for the mtereSt of our own quiet Happy were 
that mmd which could entirely resift some Passions 
and only unbend it self to some others It would 
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then be void of Fear, Sadness, Flatted, or Jealousy. 
It wou’d desire, witliout Violence; hope, widiout 
Uneasiness, and enjoy, without Transport. 

The State of Virtue is not a State of Indolence. We 
suffer in It a perpetual conflidl betwixt Duty and Inclina¬ 
tion Sometimes we admit what’s shocking to us, and 
sometimes oppose what we like, bemg generally 
under a ConStramt, both in what we do, and in what 
we forbear. The State of Wisdom is sweet and calm : 
It reigns peaceably over our movements, bemg only 
to govern well as Subjeds, what Virtue was to combat 
as Enemies 

I can say one thmg of my self, as extraordinary as 
true, vi^. that I never felt in my self any conflift between 
Passion and Reason My Passion never oppos’d what 
I resolv’d out of Duty, and my Reason readily 
comply’d with what a sense of Pleasure mclin’d me 
to I don’t aim at praise on account of tins easy 
agreement; on the contrary, I confess I have often 
been the more vicious for it. Not out of any perverse 
disposition to Evil, but because tlie Vice was enter- 
tam’d as a Pleasure, in^ead of appearmg as a Crime. 

It IS certam, the nature of things is much better 
discovered by Refleftion on them when pa§t, than by 
their impressions when felt. Besides, the great com¬ 
merce wrth the world, hinders all attention m youth. 
What we see m others, hinders us from exa minin g 
well our selves Crowds please us at an age, when we 
love (as one may say) to diffuse our selves. Multi¬ 
tudes grow troublesome at another, when we naturally 
return to our selves , or, at moSt, to a few Friends, 
who are mo§t glriftly umted to us 

’Tis this humour, that msensibly withdraws us from 
Courts We begm thro’ that to seek some medium 
between assiduous attendance and retirement. We 
grow afterwards asham’d to shew an old face among 
young fellows, who, m§tead of takmg our Gravrty for 
Wrsdom, laugh at us for appearmg in pubhck Places, 
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where nothing but Gallantry and Gaiety is to be seen 
Let us not flatter our selves with our judgment a 
brisk bufibonry will run it down, and the false 
glittering of a youthful fancy, will turn to ridicule, 
the most delicate of out Conversations If we have 
wit, let us make a better use of it m private Companies , 
for m a crowd the qualities of the mind rmmtam 
themselves but ill, againSt the advantages of the body 

This justice which we are oblig’d to do our selves, 
ought not to make us unjnSl to the young men We 
ought not superciliously to cry up our own times, or 
with moroseness perpetually run down the present, 
which IS favourable to them Let us not rail at 
Pleasures when we are paSt them, or censure 
Diversions, whose only crime is our mcapacity to 
enjoy them 

Out Judgments ought to be always the same We 
may live but muSt not judge by humour There is 
m mine somethmg smgular which makes me attend 
more the trouble than the pomp of Magnificence 
Shows FeaSts, and great Assemblies invite me to the 
sight of them but the mconvemencies I muft suffer 
deter me The elegant Harmony of Concerts, engages 
not me so much as the difficulty of adjuftmg them 
tires me Plenty disgufts me at meals, and Rarities 
seem to be an affefted curiosity My fancy cannot 
recommend any thmg to my palate by the scaraty 
But I am for the choice of thmgs easily to be had, that 
I may preserve a Delicacy mdependent upon Fancy 

OF READING AND THE CHOICE OF BOOKS 

I am as fond of readmg as ever, because it depends 
more particularly on the mind, which decays not like 
the senses but in truth I seek m Books my Pleasure 
rather than my InStruflion As I have less time for 
prafbce I have less curiosity to learn I have more 
need of a Stock of life, than of methods of living and 
the little that remains is better entertam d and 
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cherish’d by things agreeable, than inStrudive. The 
Latin Authors aflFord me the moSt, and I read whatever 
I thmk fine, a thousand times over without being 
cloy’d. 

A mce choice has confin’d me to a few Books, in 
which I seek rather sound than fine Wit; and the 
true Ta§te (to use a Spanish Expression) is generally 
found in the writmgs of considerable men. I am 
pleas’d to discover in Tullj’s 'BptSiles^ both his own 
Charafter, and that of those Persons of Quality that 
wrote to him. As for TjiUj himself, he never diverts 
himself of his Rlietorick, and the leaSt recommenda¬ 
tion to his most mtimate friend, is as artificially m- 
sinuated, as if he were to prepossess a Stranger in an 
affair of the greatest consequence m the world. The 
'Letters of the rest have not those turns : but in my 
mmd, they have more good sense than his , and this 
makes me judge very advantageously of the great 
and general abilities of the Romans at that time. 

Our Authors perpetually cry up the age of AnguHus, 
upon the account of Vtrgil and Horace , and perhaps 
more yet upon the score of Maecenas, who encouraged 
men of Learning, than for those men of learning 
themselves. It is certam, nevertheless, that their Parts, 
as well as Courages, began at that time to decay. 
Greatness of soul was converted to circumspeft Con- 
du£b, and sound Discourse to polite Conversation: 
and if we consider what remams of Maecenas, I loiow 
not whether he had not something effemmate, which 
was made to pass for delicate. Maecenas was Augultns’s 
great Favourite, the man that pleas’d, and whom all 
the polite and sprightly wits endeavour’d to please: 
now IS It not likely that his Judgment over-rul’d the 
re§t, that they affeded his manner, and aped, as much 
as they cou’d, his charafter? 

AuguHus bimself leaves us no great idea of his 
Latinity. What we see of Terence, what was reported 

^ 1 e Cicero’s Letters 
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at Rome of the politeness of Sapto and Laehus , the 
remains of Caesar, and what wehave of Cicero, with the 
complaint of this laSt for the loss of what he calls sales, 
lepores, vetiuBales, urbamtas, amcemtas, feUwitas, tucm 
Mas, all these together I say, make me believe, upon 
better consideration, that we must pitch on some 
other time than that of AugMus, to find the sound 
and agreeable Wit of the Romans, as well as the 
pure and natural graces of their tongue 

It may be said, that Horace had a very nice palate 
in all these matters, which persuades me, that the 
rest of his Contemporaries had not For the nicety of 
his relish consisted chiefly m findmg the ridicule of 
others Were it not for the impertmencies, false 
manners, and affeilations which he laugh’d at, his sense 
wou’d not at this very day appear so very juft 

OP POETRY 

1 own the Augustan age to have been that of excel¬ 
lent Poets but It follows not, that it was that of sound 
Judgment Poetry requires a peculiar Genius, that 
agrees not overmuch with good sense It is some¬ 
times the language of Gods, sometimes of Buffoons , 
rarely that of a Gentleman It delights in figures and 
fifhons, alwa) s beside the reality of things tho’ it be 
that only, that can satisfy a sound UnderStandmg 

Not but that there is somethmg noble m makmg 
agreeable Verses but we muSt have a great command 
of out gemus otherwise the mmd is possess’d with 
somethmg foreign which hmders it from the free 
management of it self He’s a Blockhead, says the 
Spaniard that can t mahe tao Herses, and a Fool that 
makes jour 1 own if this Matim prevail’d over aU 
the world we should want a thousand fine works the 
readmg of which gives us a very delicate pleasure, 
but this saymg respefts men of busmess, rather than 
profess d Poets Besides, those that are capacitated 
for such great performances, will not resist the force 
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of their Genius, for what I can say, and it is certain, 
that amongst Authors, those only will write few 
Verses, who find themselves more cramp’d by their 
own barrenness, than by my reasons. 

Excellent Poets are as requisite for our entertain¬ 
ment, as great Mathematicians for our use : but it is 
sufficient for us to be acquamted with their works, 
and not to engage our selves m the sohtaiy Enthusiasm 
of the one, or to exhauSt our spirits in Meditation, like 
the other. 

Comtek Poets are of all mo^ proper for the converse 
of the world : for they make it their business to draw 
to the life what passes in it, and to express the senti¬ 
ments and passions of Men How new a turn soever 
may be given to old thoughts, that sort of Poetry is 
very tedious which is fill’d with similes of the Mornings 
Sun^ Moon, and Sfars. Our Descriptions of a calm, 
and a tempestuous Sea, represent nothing which the 
Antients have not express’d much better Now a-days 
we have not only the same Ideas, but the very same 
Expressions, and Rhymes. I never hear of the har¬ 
mony of Birds, but I prepare my self for purling 
Streams, the Shepherdesses are always lollmg upon 
Fern, and you may sooner find a Grove without a 
Shade m its proper seat, than m our Verses. This 
must necessarily at length be veiy tedious : which 
cannot happen in Comedy, where with pleasure we 
see those things represented, which we may per- 
foim, and where we feel motions like those we see 
express’d 

A Tale of Woods, Rivers, Meadows, Fields, and 
Gardens, makes but a veiy languishing impression 
upon us, unless their beauties be wholly new: but 
what concerns Humamty, its mclinations, tendernesses, 
and affeflions, finds something m the inmoSt recesses 
of our souls prepar’d to receive it: the same nature 
produces and receives ’em, and they are easily trans¬ 
fus’d from the Aftors to the Spedators. 
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OF SOME SPANISH, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH BOORS 

The delicaqr of Lo\e sooths me, and its tenderness 
touches me, and as in Spam they love the be§t of 
any Country in the world, I am never w cary of reading 
in their Authors amorous Adventures I am more 
affeiSed with the passion of one of their Lovers, than 
I should be with my own, were I yet capable of any 
The very imagmation of those Amours raises in me 
certain motions for the Gallant, which I could never 
feel for my self 

There is, perhaps, as much Wit m the other writings 
of that Nation as in ours , but it is a Und of wit that 
gives no satisfadhon, except that of Cervantes in Don 
which I could read all my life, without being 
disgusted one smgle moment Of all the Books I 
ever read DonQw^ofn that of which I shou’d be mo5t 
ambitious to have been the Author Nothing in my 
opimon, can contribute more to the forming in us a 
true taSle of every thing I wonder how Cervantes 
cou’d as It were out of the mouth of one of the greatest 
Fools in the world shew himself master of all the 
under^andmg and knowledge imaginable I admire 
the variety of his Charafters which are of the mo§t 
uncommon ^tarnp in the world and at the same time 
the mo5t natural Quevedo, indeed, appears a very 
ingemous Author, but I e^eem him more for hiS 
thought of burning all his own Books when he read 
DonQuixot than for having been able to compose em 
I am not acquainted enough with iNlnn Poetry to 
ta§te Its delicacy or admire its graces and beauties 
I meet with some Histories in that tongue above all 
the Moderns and some Treatises of Politicks, even 
above what the Antients have written As for the 
Morality of the Italians it is full of Cometttj or pointed 
Witticisms, which rather shew a fancy that endeavours 
to glitter than a solid sense founded on deep 
reflefhons 
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I have a great curiosity for ever>^ thing that is fine 
in French; and am very much di^ta^tca at a tliou- 
sand Authors, who seem only to have written for 
the reputation of being Authors. I read not for the 
credit of having read abundance; which tics me up 
to certain Books, where I am assur’d to meet satis- 
faftion. 

Montai^ie^s Essajs, Malhcrhe^s Pocws, ConmllPs 
Tfagedres, and Voifwc’s Works^ have c^ablishcd to 
themselves, as it were, a title to please me during life ^ 
Monfatgm has not the same success with others, tliro’ , 
the whole course of their lives. As he particularly 
lays open Men, the young and the old arc pleas’d to 
see themselves m him, by the resemblance of their 
thoughts. The space mtermediate to these Ages, takes 
’em off from Nature to other Professions, and then 
they find less in Montaigne that fits ’em. The Art 
Military employs the General, Politicks the States¬ 
man , Divimty the Churchman; and Law tlic Judge. 
Montaigne returns upon us, when Nature has brought 
us back agam to our selves ; and when an advanc’d 
age, in which we truly feel what we are, recalls the 
Prmce as well as his meaner Sub] efts, from a concern 
for his Dignity, to the more near and sensible concern 
for his Person 

I write not this out of any impulse of Vanity, winch 
prompts men to make their fancies publick. I feel 
my very soul (if I may so speak) m what I say ; and 
understand my self better by expressmg the Notion 
I have form’d of my self, than I could by private 

IS said that a man is known by the books he reads 
Samt Evremond’s choice is charafteriStic of the older genera¬ 
tion, whose youth comcided with the minority of Louis 
XIV In 1671 the writers he mentions were rapidly losing 
their former popularity Montaigne’s qmet sceptiasm had 
been superseded by the Cartesian philosophy, Malherbe’s 
poetry by Boileau’s, Corneille’s tragedies by Racme’s, while 
Voiture and his school had succumbed to the attack of 
Mohere’s “ Les Precieuses ridicules ” 
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thoughts and inward refleSions The idea a man has 
of himself by a bare attention to internal meditations, 
IS always a little confus d The Image which is out¬ 
wardly express’d is much more exaft, and gives us 
a much truer judgment of our selves, when it is agam 
submitted to the exammation of the nund, after having 
been laid before our eyes Besides the flattering 
opimon of our own merit loses half its charms, as 
soon as it comes into the light, and the complacency 
of self love insensibly vamshing, leaves behind it only 
a disgust of Its sweetness, and shame for a vanit) as 
foolishly entertain’d, as judiciously quitted 

To equal Malherbe to the Antients, I require nothmg 
finer than his own Compositions I wou’d only 
Strike out of his Works what is not worthy of him 
It were injustice to make him yield to any one but 
It will suffice for the honour of our own Judgments, 
if we make him give place to himself 
We may say the same of CometUe He would be 
above all the Tragedians of Antiquity if he were not 
in some of his Pieces much below himself He is so 
admirable in what is fine, that he takes away all 
patience for what is indifferent What in him is not 
excellent methinks is naught not that it is really so, 
but because it wants the petfefhon of the rest It 
IS not enough for him to please us lightly, he s bound 
to touch us to the very quick Some Authors may 
be allow’d simply to move us and these emotions 
are pleasing enough, when we have nothing else in 
view than to be tenderly affefted, but with Corneille 
our souls are prepar’d for Raptures, and if they be 
not transported they are left in a condition mote 
uneasy than languor It is, 1 confess difficult always 
to charm, very hard at pleasure to raise a mind from 
Its temper and, as it were to unhinge a Soul but 
Corneille by having done it so often has laid upon 
himself an obligation to do it always Let him ex¬ 
punge what IS not noble enough for him, and he will 
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leave us m a full admiration of those Beauties which 
no one can parallel. 

I should not excuse Vottnn for a great many of his 
'Letters^ which he ought to have suppress’d, had himself 
been the publisher ^: but he was like some Fathers, 
equally kmd and prudent, who have a natural afifefhon 
for then: Cbildren, and, in secret, cherish those that 
want worth, thereby to avoid exposmg their judgments 
to the publick by their indulgence. He might have 
shew’d all his fondness to some of his Works : for 
there is something m ’em so ingenious, so polite, so 
fine, and so agreeable, that it takes away all rehsh of 
the Sales and the 'Koman Uf hamftes , eclipses 

quite thro’ the Wit of the Italians and the Gallantry 
of the Spaniards. 

We have m French some particular Pieces of admir¬ 
able beauty; such are the Ftme?al Orations of the 
Queen of England, and that of the Duchess of Orleans 
by the Bishop of Condom.^ There is a certam Spirit 
diffus’d thro’ those discourses, which gives us as great 
an opmion of the Author before he is Icnown, as of Ins 
work after ’tis read. His Charafter is impress’d on 
all that he says , so that altho I never saw him, I pass 
easily from the admiration of his Discourse to that 
of his Person. 


OF CONVERSATION 

How great soever the pleasure of Readmg is to me, 
yet that of Conversation will ever mo§t sensibly aflFeft 
me. The acquamtance of the Ladies would afford me 

^Voiture’s works were not coUefted and published until 
after bis death in 1648, by his nephew Pinchene, assisted by 
Conrart and Chapelain 

2 Jacques-Benigne Bossuet (1627-1704), the nio§t renowned 
preacher of Louis XIV’s reign. Bishop of Condom, 1669, 
Preceptor to the Dauphin 1670-9, and finally, m 1681, 
Bishop of Meaux These two funeral orations, masterpieces 
of rhetoric, but httle else, were prmted m 1669 and 1670 
j.espe£l:ively. 
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the sweetest, if the satis&aion we find in conversing 
with the fair, did not put us to the trouble of being 
upon our guard againSt their Charms Yet this is a 
violence I rarely suffer as my Age renders me un¬ 
acceptable, my Experience makes me nice, and if 
they can’t be pleas’d with me, I am, by way of return, 
as hardly satisfy’d with them There are some, 
indeed, whose Merits make a considerable impression 
on my nund but their Beauty has little influence on 
my heart and if I am at any time surprized by it, 
I presently reduce my Passion to a picasmg reasonable 
Friendship, that has none of the uncasmess of Love 
The first merit with the Ladies is to be in love with 
them, the next, the bemg the Confidant of their 
mchnations, the third, the mgemous improving and 
setting off all that is amiable m them if nothmg will 
win their hearts, we may, at least, gam upon their 
mmds by praise for next to the Lover, to whom all 
must yield, he pleases ’em moSt, who affords ’em means 
of bemg better pleas’d with themselves When you 
converse with them, take great cate never to leave ’em 
m Indifference , they ate, from their souls, averse to 
such coldness wherefore, either make your self 
belov’d, or mdulgc their Passions, or make ’em find 
themselves mote lovely For, after all. Love of some 
sort or other they must have their hearts ate never 
void of that passion Direfl a poor heart how to 
employ it 

’Tis true some of ’em can have esteem and even 
tenderness without love, and others there ate as 
capable of secrecy as the moSt trusty of our friends 
I know some that have no less Wit and Discretion 
than Charms and Beauty but those are rarities that 
nature wantonly beStows on the world, either by design 
or caprice and we can draw no consequences in 
favour of the generality from thmgs so particular, and 
from qualities so uncommon Women so extra 
ordmary seem to have borrow d the merit of Men, 
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and, perhaps, ’tis a kind of revolt from their sex, to 
shake ofiF the natural conditions of it for the real 
advantages of ours. 

1 confess, I have formerly been more difficult m 
the choice of the Men with whom I convers’d, than 
at present I am, and I tlimk my self not so much 
a loser m pomt of Delicacy, as a gainer in pomt of 
Sense. I then sought for men that could please me 
m every thmg, I now seek every thmg that may 
please me m any man. A man m all respefls agree¬ 
able, is too great a rarity, and it is no wisdom to hunt 
for what we are hardly ever like to find. That 
delicacy of Pleasure, which our Imagmation pamts 
to us, IS what we seldom enjoy , the sickly nice fancy 
gives us a disrelish of those things which we might 
possess, durmg the whole course of our lives Not 
that, to say truth, it is impossible to find such Jewels , 
but It IS very rarely that Nature forms ’em, and that 
Fortune favours us with ’em. My good §tars made 
me Imow one of this rank in France, and another of 
equal merit m a foreign Country, who was the whole 
delight of my life. Death has robb’d me of this 
treasure, and I can never think on that cruel day on 
which my Lord d^Aubignj died,^ but I may say, with 
a true and sensible regret, 

Qtmn semper acerbum. 

Semper homratum, sic Du voluiHis, habebo ^ 

In the measures you will take for Society, you mu§t 
reckon not to find good thmgs separately Expert 
to meet solidity with prolixity, agreeableness with 
want of sense ; and science with ridicule You will 
find these Qualities promiscuously blended, not only 
among those men whom we may, at pleasure, make 

^Lord d’Aubigny died in the month of November, 1663 

\v note. Letter ii] 

2 Virgil Aeneid V w 49, 30 

“ A day for ever sad, for ever dear ” Dryden’s Translation 
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choice of, or avoid but even among those whom our 
intereft or other ties as obligatory shall bind you to 
I have convers’d with a Man of the brightest natural 
parts m the world, who being sometimes weary of the 
happy facility of his Genius, engag d in arguments of 
Science and Religion, in which he betray d a ridiculous 
Ignorance I Imow one of the moSl learned men m 
Europe,' of whom one may learn a thousand things, 
curious or profound , m whom, nevertheless, you will 
find a foolish credulity in every thmg extraordmary, 
fabulous, or exceeding belief 

That great master of the Stage, to whom the 
Romans are more beholden for ^e beauty of their 
sentiments than to their own wit or virtue, CormtUe 
who sufficiently discovers himself without being 
named becomes an ordmary man when he speaks for 
himself He dares say any thmg for a Greek or a 
Roman a Frenchman or Spamard abates his Courage, 
and when he speaks for him he is quite dispirited He 
racks his Imagination for all that is noble to adorn his 
old Heroes and you would say, that he debarr d 
himself the advantage of his own wealth, as if he were 
not worthy the use of it 
If you know the world perfefUy, you will find in it 
abundance of men valuable for their Talents, and as 
contemptible for their Failmgs Expefl: not they 
should always exert their abilities, and discreetly cover 
their infirmities You shall see them often slight their 
Virtues and fondly indulge their DefeiRs It refts 
upon your judgment to make a better choice than 
themselves, and by your address to draw from them 
that worth which they could not easily communicate 
For these ten years paSt which I have spent m 
foreign Countries I have found as much Pleasure 
and been as happy m the enjoyment of Conversation 
as if I had been all the time m France I have met 
with persons of as great worth as quality whose 
^ ‘ Dr Isaac Vossjus [note of Des Maizeaux] 
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Society has been the greate§t comfort of my life. I 
have Imown men as witty as any I have ever seen, who 
have jom’d the Pleasure of then: Friendship, to that of 
their Company. I have loiown some Ambassadors 
of such bright parts, that they seem’d to me to 
make a considerable loss, whenever the duty of their 
Charader suspended the exercise of their private 
excellencies. 

I fo rm erly thought that there were no well-bred 
and polite men but m our Court; that the effeminacy 
of warmer Climates, and a land of barbarity in the 
colder, hinder’d the Natives from bemg rais’d to this 
pitch, except very rarely. But experience has, at 
length, convinc’d me, that there are such every where; 
and if I have not discover’d it soon enough, it is 
because it is difficult for a French Man to relish any 
but those of his own Country. Every Nation has its 
Excellence, with a certain turn proper and peculiar to 
Its Gemus. My Judgment, too much wedded to our 
own air, rejefled as faulty what was foreign to us. 
Because we see them imitate us in the fashion of things 
exterior, we wou’d impose upon them the imitation 
of us, even in the dress of ViiLae too. In truth, the 
grounds of any essential Quality, are every where the 
same • but we endeavour to fit the extrmsicks to our 
humour, and those among us that pay the greatest 
deference to Reason, mu§t have with it something to 
gratify their fancies. To speak ingenuously, the 
difference I find between us and others, m the air, or 
manner that distinguishes Nations, is, that ours is 
mduStriously affedted, and that of other Nations 
impress’d by nature, as it were m an mdelible Charafler. 

Tn all my life, I have never known but two persons 
that were universally talang, and those two differendy. 
The one had agreeable quahties of all sorts , for the 
ordinary sort of Men, for the Humorists, and even for 
the Fantastical, and he seem’d to have m his nature 
wherewith to please every body. The other had so 
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many tare aLComplishments, that he might assure 
himself of eSleem where ever Virtue is rever d The 
first was insinuating and never fail’d to gam the 
Alfe£hons The second was somewhat proud, but 
yet commanded Esteem To complete this difference, 
a man gave himself up with pleasure to the insmuations 
of the former, and submitted oftentimes tho with 
reluflance, to the worth of the latter I had a Slrift 
Friendship with them both, and can say, that I never 
saw any tlung in the one, but what was agreeable , or 
in the other, hut what deserv d eSteem 

OF LITERATURE AND THE CIVIL LAW 

When I am depriv d of the conversation of the 
Men of the World, I have recourse to the Learned 
and if I meet with men skill d m polite Literature, I 
think my self no great loser by exchangmg the delicacy 
of the present, for that of past ages But we rarely 
meet with persons that have a true Judgment, which 
in many Scholars renders Literature a very tiresome 
knowledge Of all the men I ever knew Antiquity 
IS the most indebted to Mr Waller ’ he lends it his 
beautiful Imagination, and his nice and delicate Judg¬ 
ment , so that he enters mto the genius of the Antients 
not only to understand rightly what they thought, but 
Still to embelish their thoughts 

I have seen within a few years, abundance of 
Criticks, and but few good Judges Now, I don’t 
affeft that sort of learned men, who rack their brains 
to restore a Readmg, which is not mended by the 
restitution The whole mystery of their Learning lies 
m what we might as well be ignorant of and they are 
absolute Strangers to what’s really worth knowmg 
As they are incapable of havmg nice Sentiments and 

1 Waller the English poet who first made writing easily 
an Art, one of the precursors with Sir John Denham of 
the Augustan age of Hnghsh literature p note Letter z^\ 
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Thoughts, SO ’tJs impossible for them to enter into the 
delicacy of a Sentiment, or the fineness of a Thought 
They may succeed well enough in expounding Gram¬ 
marians, who applied themselves to the same Study, 
and whose genius was the same : but they can never 
hit that of a polite, well-bred man among the Antients, 
because theirs is diametrically opposite to it. In 
History, they mind neither Men nor Affairs: they 
lay the whole Stress on Chronology , and for the date 
of a Consul’s Death, will negleft the knowledge of 
his Charafter, and of the transadhons during his 
Consulslup. Tully^ with them, will never be any more 
than a declaimer oiOiations ^ or Caesar than a Writer 
of Co7nv2entaries . the Consul and the General escape 
their notice , the Spirit that animates their Works is 
unperceiv’d ; and the principal matters they treat of, 
unknown 

I own I value infinitely a Cuticisvi on the Sense, if 
the expression may be allow’d. Such is the excellent 
work of Machmvel upon the Decades of hwy ; and such 
would be the refledhons of Monsieur de Koban upon 
Caesar’s Cotfwientartes, had he penetrated deeper mto 
his Designs, and expos’d to a clearer light the secret 
sprmgs of his Condudt. I muSt own nevertlieless, 
that he has equall’d the penetration of Machtavel in his 
Remarks upon the clemency of Caesar in the Civil 
Wars. But we may see, that his own experience of 
such Wars, furnish’d him with abundance of hints for 
those judicious Observations. 

Next to the Study of polite Learning (for which I 
have a more particular affedion) I love the science 
of those great Lawyers and Civilians, who might 
themselves be Legislators, who re-ascend to that 
original Justice that settled human Society , who kn ow 
what Liberty nature allows in establish’d Govern¬ 
ments , and how far the natural libeiLy of private 
Persons is restrain’d for the publick good by necessary 
Politicks These mStrudlions might be found in the 
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conversation of Monsieur jy/Wf,’ with as much pleasure 
as profit From Hobbes, that great Genius of England, 
we might also receive these noble lights, tho’ with 
less eva&iess because he carries some things too far, 
and is altogether upon extremes in others 
Were GroUus yet ahve, all things might be learned 
of that universal Scholar who is yet more valuable 
for his Reasonings than for his Learning Now he is 
dead, his Writings resolve the moft important diffi¬ 
culties , and E ere Justice only regarded they might 
be a Standing rule to all Nations m points of War and 
Peace His Booh, He Jure Be//i & Paces ought to be 
the chief Study of foreign Princes, their Ministers, and 
generally of all such as have any share m the Govern 
ment of the People 

Nay even the knowledge of that Law which 
descends to the affairs of prnate Men, ought not 
to be slighted But this is left to the care of the 
Gentlemen of the Gown, and denied to Princes as 
a thing below them tho’ every moment of their 
Reign, they give Decrees, or issue out Warrants that 
extend to the Fortunes Liberties, and Lives of their 
Subjefts They are only entertam d with harangues 
about Valour, which is only an mStrument of Destruc¬ 
tion , and Discourses of Liberality which is but a 
more regular method of squandering unless they be 
bounded by Justice ’Tis true, the Doftrine of every 
Virtue ought to be suited to the necessities of every 
one s temper to infuse hberality into the Covetous 
to excite the Unaftive with the thirst of Glory, and 
curb, as much as is possible, the Ambitious vith the 
rems of Justice But amongst all the diversity of 
tempers Justice is Still moSl requisite, for it keeps up 

1 A canon of St Lambert at Li6ge and brother to M 
Sluse Secretary of the Briefs to the Pope and afterwards 
a Cardmal [note of Des Maizeaux[ i e Rene de Sluse who 
devised methods similar to Fermat s for the differenuation of 
complicated irrational fractions 
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order as well in him that docs it, as in them to whom 
It IS done Nor is this a con^aint that jimits the 
Power of a Prince , for m doing it to others, he learns 
to do It to himself, and so it is in him a voluntary 
aft, tho^ we necessarily receive it from his power. 

I read not an I-Ii§tory of any Prince better educated 
than Q'///j the Great. They were not contented 
exaflly to inform him what Ju^icc was in all respeds, 
but they made lum put their Inftrufhons in prafhcc, 
as often as occasion offer’d; so that they did, at the 
same time, imprint the notions of Ju^cc on his mind, 
and establish a habit of being ]u§t in his Soul The 
education of Alexander was of somewhat too large an 
extent: he was taught the Imowledgc of cver}^ thing 
in nature, but himself His Ambition went afterwards 
as far as his Learning, and having endeavour’d to 
loiow all, he grew desirous to conquer all But he 
had little or no method m his Conquers, and abund¬ 
ance of irregularity m his Life; for want of loiowing 
what he ow’d to the publick, to private men, and to 
himself. 

No men whatsoever can take too effefhial a care 
to be just, for tlieyhave naturallytoo ^ong a bias die 
contrary way Justice is the foundation and die fence 
of all Society ; without it we should §till be Savages 
and Vagabonds, and our impetuosity would soon 
reduce us to our primitive confusion, out of which 
we are happily extricated Yet instead of cheaifully 
acknowledgmg the benefit, we find some reluftance 
m submittmg to that happy subjefhon it keeps us in, 
and Still long after that fatal Liberty which would prove 
the unhappiness of our Lives. 

When the Scripture tells us that the JuSt are few. 
It means not, m my opimon, that no men are inclin’d 
to good Works : but it seems to intimate, how litde 
they are mclm’d to aft as they should, out of a principle 
of Justice And indeed, were men’s good addons 
examin’d, they would moSt of them be found to have 
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their source from the consideration of some other 
Virtues Good Nature, rnendsliip, and Renesolcncc, 
arc the ordimrj spnnits from \s hence thej (lou 
Chant) rchescs our ncinhljours’ \-ants, Libetalin 
beftous, and Generosits ohlii’cs ju<ticc, siliicli 
ouRht to parta! e m all, is laid aside as burdensome , 
and ncccssit; alone Rises it a share in our aftmns 
Nature endeasours to find a I ind of Self complacencs 
in those (irit Vinucs, \shetc v.c a£l upon plcasinr 
mouses but m this she finds a secret \ lolcncc, s here 
another’s right canons from us si hat sic ouc, and 
we rather acquit our seises of our ossn Obligations, 
than la) an\ upon them b. our Ikneliccncc 

It IS a secret as crsion to ]u<ucc that mat es us fonder 
of gis ing than returning, of oblining than ac) noss Icdp 
ing rhus \s c see the mo<t lilacn! j cnerous men, arc 
notusuall) themoStjuSt. Jutticc includes a rcrulartt) 
that ]a)S a conftraint upon them as liein; founded 
on a conCtant order ot Reason, opposite to those 
natural impulses, which arc the him es upon which 
Libcralit) almost alwa)s moscs 1 here is I I noss 
not sshat heroical in great I iberaht), as sscll as in 
great Valou', and then, is a great analog) between 
those tsso Virtues, the one raisint the Sou! abosc 
the consideration of Wcaltli, and the other pushing 
on Courage bc)ond a concern for Ijfe But ssitii 
all these ga) and generous Metis es, without good 
Conduft, the one becomes ruinous, and the other 
fatal 

Tliose, svhom cross acadenis of Tortunc has c un 
done, are pitied by all the world, because it is a 
misfortune attending the condition of humanit) to 
svhich ever) bod) is liable those that arc reduc d to 
Misery by sain profusion raise more contempt than 
commiseration because it is the cfTca of a pris ate 
Tolly, from which every man has the good conceit 
to think himself free Add to this, that nature alsvays 
suffers a little by compassion and to relics c her self 
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of an uneasy thought, she contemplates the folly of 
the Prodigal, in§^tead of renting upon the prospeft of 
the Beggar. All things consider’d, it is enough for 
private men to be beneficent, nor ought this to 
proceed from a facility of nature, that lazily parts vitli 
what It has not Strength to keep. I depise the weak¬ 
ness which IS prepo^erously call’d and 

hate no less the vanity of those that never do a kindness 
but for the pleasure of boasting of it. 

OF INGRATITUDE 

There are not so many Ungrateful men as ’tis 
generally thought, because there arc not so many 
generous men as we imagine. He that m silence 
suppresses a favour receiv’d, is an unthanlcful man, 
that deserv’d it not. But he that proclaims one that 
he has done, turns it to an Injury, shewing to your 
disgrace the necessity you had of him, and the relief 
he has given you thro’ ostentation. I would have a 
man of honour somewhat shy of receivmg Obliga¬ 
tions, and sensible of them when receiv’d : I would 
have him that obliges, satisfied with the generosity 
of the A6hon, and not think of any acloiowledgment 
from the party oblig’d When a return is expeded, 
it is no longer Liberality , it is a sort of Trade, which 
the Spirit of Interest would mtroduce mto Favours. 

’Tis true, there are some persons whom nature has 
made ungrateful: Ingratitude is the main mgredient 
in their composition, with that their Heart, their 
Soul, and every part is season’d : they make no returns 
to Love, not because they are hard and insensible, 
but because they are ungrateful. 

This Ingratitude, which is rooted in one’s Heait or 
ConBitution, is, of all the kinds of it, the moSt opposite 
to Humamty . for generous Persons may sometimes 
shake off the remembrance of a benefit, to ease them¬ 
selves of the trouble that some Obligations are apt 
to give. But Friendslup louts, not fetters us together, 
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and -svithout some extraoidinary liolencc to nature, 
It IS impossible to resifl: its tender engaging Charms 

I am inelm’d to beliete that Women ought not to 
rcsift so generous a sentiment, whatever pretence may 
be suggefted, from a regard for Virtue And indeed, 
they thmk themselves virtuous, and arc only ungrate¬ 
ful, when they refuse their affeftion to passionate 
Lov ers, who sacrifice et ery thmg for them To be too 
kmd, would be a trespass on the rights of Honour, 
not to be sensible enough, is to cross the nature of 
their Hearts, which they ought to keep free from 
permrbation, if possible, but not from a tender 
impression 

The IngraUtudt of the Soul is a natural propensity, 
not to acknow ledge a Sert ice, even without a regard 
to Interest Avarice may sometimes suppress an 
acknowledgment, to avoid the expense of a return , 
but pure Ingratitude is, without farther design m it 
self averse to all Requitals 

There is another sort of Ingratitude, founded on a 
conceit of our own worth, when Self love represents 
a favour bestow’d upon us, as a piece of justice done 
to us 

The love of Liberty has likewise its Ingratitude, as 
well as Self love The only subjeftion it allows is 
to the Laws , but out of abhorrence of a dependence. 
It hates the meraoiy of Obligations that shew a 
superiority in the Bcnefadlor This makes Republi¬ 
cans ungrateful They thmk that a diminution of 
their Liberty which is allow’d to Gratitude Thus 
Brutus thought it meritorious to sacrifice his Obliga¬ 
tions to Liberty All the kmdnesses heap’d on him 
were converted to mjuries, when he began to look 
upon them as fetters To sum up all, he cou’d kill 
a Benefa£lor that was like to become a Mafter An 
abominable viUany amongst the partisans of Grati 
tude! An admirable virtue with the Sticklers for 
Liberty! 
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As there are men purel)^ ungrateful, out of a mere 
sense of Ingratitude, so tlicrc arc some merely thankful, 
out of a pure sense of thankfulness. Then Hearts 
are sensible not only of good turns, but even of good¬ 
will too; and have of themselves a propensity to 
acloiowledgc all manner of Obligations 

According to the great diversity which is found 
both in Gratitude and Ingratitude, there arc some 
pool Spirits that think themselves oblig’d b} cvety 
thing, as well as vain humours, that think themselves 
oblig’d by nothing 

If Self-conceit has its pioud ingratcs, Distrust of 
merit has its weak thanlcful ones, that take common 
justice for a particular obligation. This diffidence 
produces an Inclination to Subjcftion, and the latter 
IS the diStinguislung Charafter of this kind of thanlcful 
men As they are incumber’d with Liberty, and 
asham’d of Servitude, they raise up chmicrical Obliga¬ 
tions, to give an honourable colour to their 
dependence. 

I will not reckon among the Grateful, those poor 
wretches that think themselves oblig’d, for not being 
hurt. They are not only Slaves, but Slaves that have 
not even the courage to hope well To these wretches, 
all treatment that is not rigorous is favourable, and 
every thmg that is not an Injury, they dunk a Benefit 

I have but one word more to say about a certain 
Gratitude of Courtiers, wluch has not so much respefl 
to the pa§t, as design upon the future They acknow¬ 
ledge Obligations to those whom fortune has plac’d 
in any pogt to oblige them ; and by an affefled Grati¬ 
tude for favours never done, insinuate themselves mto 
those, in whose power it is to do them, and industri¬ 
ously put themselves in the way of them. Tlus 
artificial acknowledgment, as ’tis undoubtedly no 
Virtue, so neither is it a Vice, but rather a dexterity, 
which It is lawful for a man either to make use of, 
or guard himself agamSt, 
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The great ones in requital, have a trick as artificial 
to evcuse themselves from doing kmdnesses, as the 
Courtiers can have to engage them to it They 
reproach men with Services never done and complam 
of Ingratitude, tho they have hardly ever obliged any 
one to draw from hence a specious pretence to oblige 
no body 

But let us dismiss this affefled Gratitude, and these 
mysterious complamts of Ingratitude, and let us see 
what IS to be wish’d for m the pretences to, and the 
distribution of, Benefits I could wish m those that 
claim them more Merit than Address, and in the 
Disposers more Generosity than Ostentation 

Justice respeSs every thmg m the distribution of 
Favours it regulates the Liberality of the giver, and 
weighs the Merit of the receiver Generosity thus 
citcumSlantiated is an admirable Virtue otherwise, 
It IS the motion of a Soul truly noble, but ill gov em’d , 
or a wild vam glorious humour that thinks Reason 
a clog to It 

There are so many things to be consider’d in the 
distribution of Benefits, that the safest way is always 
to observe Strift Justice, and consult Reason equally 
both as to those we make the objefts of them, and 
about what we are able to give But even among 
those that intend Strift justice how many ate misguided 
by the error of their temper, either m rewarding or 
pumshmg ^ 'When we give way to msinuation and 
yield to complaisance, Self-love represents to us as 
Justice a Lavishness to them that flatter us , and v e 
reward them for the artifice they use, to deceit e our 
Judgments, and impose upon the imbccillity of our 
Wills 

They deceive themselves yet more easily who 
mistake a morose severe temper for an inclination to 
Justice The itch of punishing is ingenious in them 
to set an ill gloss upon every thing Pleasure with 
them IS vice and Error a crime A man muSl diveSl 
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himself of humanity to escape then rigour. Misled 
by a false notion of Virtue, they think they chastise 
Criminals, while they delight in tormenting the 
Miserable. 

If Justice appoints a great Punishment, (which is 
sometimes necessary) it is proportion’d to some great 
Crime , but is never harsh or rigorous. Severity and 
Rigour are no part of it, but spring from the humours 
of those persons that think they praftise it. As these 
sorts of punishments flow from Justice without 
Rigour, so likewise does Pardon in some cases, rather 
than from Clemency To pardon faults of error, is 
but justice to the failings of our nature : the indulgence 
we shew to Women that have intrigues, is likewise 
rather a justice to their wcaloiess, than a pardon of 
their sin. 


or RELIGION 

I might descend to several other particulars relating 
to Justice, but It IS now high time to proceed to 
Religion, which ought to be our principal care. None 
but madmen can depend upon a Life that muSt cer¬ 
tainly have an end, and which may end every hour. 

Mere curiosity will make us inquisitive to know 
what shall become of us after Death. We arc too 
dear to our selves to consent to our mtire loss : Self- 
love secretly opposes the notion of Annihilation We 
are desirous to exiSt always, and the Mmd, which is 
concern’d in its own preservation, improves tins desire, 
by affording some light into a thing of it self so 
obscure. On the other hand, the Body finding by 
certain experience that it mu§t die, and bemg unwilling 
to die alone, famishes reasons to mvolve the Soul m 
one common ruin; whilst the Soul frames one to 
beheve, it may subsist for ever I have searched for 
all the light I could, both from the Antients and 
Moderns, to assi^ my reflefhons in diving into so 
abstruse a mystery: I have read all that has been 
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written on the Immortabty oj the Soul, and after I have 
done so with all possible attention, the clearest proof 
that I find of the eternity of my Soul, is my ow n constant 
desire that it may be so 

I wish I had never read Monsieur Descartes Medsta 
twns ‘ the great Reputation of that excellent man 
among us would have given me some belief of the 
Demonstration he promises us, but there appeared 
to me mote vanity in the assurance he gives us than 
solidity in his arguments , and how desirous soever 
I was to be convmc d by his Reasons, all that I can 
do in his favour or my own, is to remain in the 
uncertamty I was m before 

I left the Study of Metaphysicks to make an enguiiy 
into Religions and retummg to that Antiquity which 
I respeit so much I found among the Greeks and 
Romans, nothing but a superstitious idolatrous Wor¬ 
ship or politick human Contrivances eStabhshed for 
the Government of Men It was not difficult for me 
to see the adt antages of the Christian Religion over 
all the rest, and usmg all my endeavours to submit 
my self with reverence to the belief of its Mysteries, 
I let my Reason taSle with pleasure the purest and 
most perfeft Morality in the world 

Amidst the diversity of Beliefs that divide ChtiSti- 
amty, the true Catholick engages me as well by my own 
free ele&on, were I yet to chuse, as by the habitual 
impression it has long since made upon me But 
this adherence to my own does not animate me 
agamSl other people’s belief and I never entertain’d 
that indiscreet zeal which inspires a hatted for some 
persons because they do not agree with us m opimon 
This false Zeal is the result of Self lot e , and a secret 
deceit represents to us an excess of complacency in our 
own Sentiments, under the form of Charity towards 
our Neighbours 

I I e Hescartes Meditauons metaphysiques published 

in 1641 
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Wliat we now call religions, is indeed but a 
dijjeicnce tn Kehgwn, and not a dijjoenf Keltgion. I / 
lejoice that my Faith is moie sound than a Piotc^tant’s : 
yet in^ead of hating him foi this diffeicnce of opinion, 

I love him because he agrees with me in the Funda¬ 
mentals. The means at length to agree in the whole, 
IS always to communicate in something. A desire of 
Re-umon can never be inspir’d, till the enmity that 
arises from division be suppress’d. Men may seek 
one another as sociable, but they never re-unite with 
their Enemies Dissimulation and Hypocrisy m 
Religion, are the only tilings that ought to be odious : 
for whoever believes sincerely, altho his Belief should 
be wrong, deserves Pity, and not Persecution Blind¬ 
ness in the body bespeaks our Compassion, why then 
should that of the mind excite our Hatred ? Under 
the severest Tyranny of former ages, the UnderStand- 
mg was allow’d its full liberty , but now a-days there 
are notions among Christians, wherem the persuasion 
of what one cannot believe is impos’d as a Law! 
Tn my opinion, every body ought to be free m his 
Belief, provided it does not tend to raise Fadhons that 
may endanger the publick Tranquillity. Churches do 
of right belong to Sovereigns , according to whose 
will and pleasure they are either open’d or shut up, 
but our own hearts are a private Church, wherein we 
are allow’d to worship their Master. 

Besides the difference of Doftrme m some pomts 
peculiar to every Sedt, I observe, as it were, a sort of 
particular Spirit that diSlmguishes them. The Catho- 
lick tends particularly to the Love of God, and good 
Works We look upon this firSt Being as an Objedl 
sovereignly amiable, and tender Souls are touch’d with 
the sweet and agreeable Impressions it makes on them 
Good Works follow necessarily from this prmciple, 
for Love once receiv’d within, adhiates us without, 
and puts us upon endeavourmg all we can to please 
him we love All we have to fear in this case is, 
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left the source of this Love, the Heart, should be 
corrupted by the mixture of any Passion altogether 
human It is likewise to be feared, that inftead of 
obeying the Ordinance of God, we should frame 
methods of serving him accordmg to our own fancies 
But if this Love be real and pure nothing in the world 
yields such true sweetness and satisfaftion The 
inward joy of devout Souls rises from a secret assur¬ 
ance they have of being agreeable to God , and the 
true mortifications, and holy aufterities are nothing 
else but affeflionate Sacrifices of themselves 

The Reformed Rehgion divefts men of all con¬ 
fidence m theur own merit The opimon of Pre- 
deftmation which they begin to be disgufted with, 
but dare not forgo left they should be thought to 
recant, leaves the Mmd languid unmov’d, without 
affeftion under pretence of waitmg with submission 
for the will of Heaven They are content barely to 
obey and seek not to please, and in a set common 
Worship make God the objefl rather of their 
Rewlarity than their Love To preserve Rehgion in 
its Purity, the Calvimfts endeavour to reform every 
thing that appears human, but sometimes to debar 
man of what is human, they retrench too much of 
what is address d to God Their disUke of our 
Ceremomes, makes them induftrious to refine upon 
us yet when they have attam d to this dry naked 
Purity, they find not m themselves a sufficient ftocL 
of Devotion, and those that are pious amongft 
them exate in themselves a particular Spirit which 
they think supernatural so much are they dis¬ 
gusted with a Regularity which to them seems too 
common 

There are m matters of Worship two sorts of 
humours The one won d be always addmg to and 
the other always retrenching what is established In 
the first there is a hazard of gu ing too much out side 
to Rehgion, and covering it uith so many exteriors 
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that the real ground of Jt cannot be seen thro’ them. 
In the other, the danger is, \c£t after having retrench’d 
all that appears superfluous. Religion it self should be 
cut off The Cathohek might, indeed, spare some 
Ceremonies, yet that hinders not, but that men of 
understanding may see well enough thro’ them The 
Reform’d use too little, and their ordmar)^ Worship 
IS not sufliciently distinguish’d from the common 
funfhons of Life In Places where it is not tolerated, 
the difficulty prevents their disguSt, and the dispute 
raises a warmth that animates them. Where it rules, 
It produces only an exafl; compliance with Duty, such 
as either the Civil Government, or any other obligation 
might do. 

As for Good Works among the Reformed, they are 
only the effefls of their Faith, and the result of their 
Belief We are agreed on both sides, that every 
Christian is bound to believe, and live aright, but our 
ways of expressing it differ • they say, that^^iJc>^ Works 
without ’Faith an hut dead Woiks ; and we, that Faith 
without Good Works is hut dead Faith. 

The Minister Moms was wont to say amongSt his 
friends, ‘‘ That lus Church had sometliing too hard 
in Its Tenets, and he advised People never to read 
St Fauks FpiHles, without ending with that of St. 
James, for fear, said he, leSt St. Paul’s heat agamSt 
the merit of Good Works, should insensibly make us 
somewhat remiss in the practice of them.” 

It may, in my opinion, be affirm’d. That St. Peter 
andi’/ Jame?, who preach’d to people sunk into such 
deep Corruption as the Jews were, had reason to 
enforce the necessity of Good Works; for tliereby 
they prescrib’d to them what they wanted, and of 
which they might themselves be convmc’d But these 
Apostles would have little advanc’d their Mim§try by 
a discourse about Grace, witli a People who thought 
they had more Faith than all the world besides , who 
had seen the Miracles perform’d m their favour, and 
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who had a thousand times e-qieriencd the visible 
assistances of a God 

St 'Paul afled no less wisely with the Gentiles , it 
being cemin that he would have converted but few 
people to Jesus Christ by the argument of Good Works 
The Gentiles were juSt and temperate, upright and 
innocent firm and resolute, to such a degree as to die 
for their Country Now to preach Good Works to 
them was no mote than what the Philosophers did, 
who taught them to live well I own, Jesus Christ s 
Morals were purer but they had nothing that could 
make a suffiaent impression on their minds It was 
therefore fitting to preach to them the necessity of 
Grace and as much as was possible, to suppress the 
confidence they had in their Virtue 

Methinks, that smce the Reformation, of which the 
Immorality of the Qergy was either the pretence or 
reason methinks I say that smce that time Christ¬ 
ianity has been made to consist in the Do&ine of 
Articles of Belief Those that set up the Reformation 
arraign’d our corruption and vice and now a days 
we objeft agamSl them our Good Works The very 
same persons that reproach d us with ill In mg will 
now take no other advantage of us than that of pre 
tending to a purer Faith \Ve allow the necessity of 
Belief but Chanty was commanded by Jesus Christ 
and the Doflrme of MyStenes was not establish’d 
till a long time after his Death He did not himself 
evpress so clearly what he was as what he requited , 
from whence we may conclude that he rather chose 
to be obey d than to make himself known Our 
Faith IS obscure but our Law is very clearly expressed 
The necessary points of our Faith are above our 
apprehension but those of our Duty are suited to the 
capacities of all the world In a word, God has given 
us light enough to do well, and we would mdulge 
with It our curiosity of knowing too much and 
instead of acquiescing in what he is pleased to discover 
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to US, we would piy into whut he has conceal’d 
from us. 

I loiow that the contemplation of heavenly thmes 
does sometimes happily disengage us from the world : 
but It IS frequently no more than mere speculation, and 
the result of a Vice very natural to mankind The 
immoderate Ambition of knowledge extends it self 
beyond nature, even so far as to enquire into what is 
mo§t mysterious in its Author, not so much out of a 
design to adore him, as out of a vain curiosity of 
loiowing all things. This vice is close attended by 
another : Curiosity bleeds Presumption ; and being 
as bold in defining, as indiscreet in inquiring, we erect, 
as it were, an infallible Science of those things which 
are to us altogether inconceivable. So depravedly 
do we use the will and understanding 1 we proudly 
aspire to Icnow every thing, and cannot; we may 
religiously observe every thing, and wJl not. Let us 
be juSt, charitable, and patient, according to the 
piinciplcs of our Religion, and we shall know and 
obsen'^e at the same time 

I leave it to out Doflois to refute the errors of the 
CalvimSts, ’tis enough for me to be persuaded that our 
opimons are the sounder But if rightly apprehended, 
I dare say the Spiiit of both Rehgions is differently 
grounded on good Principles, only one extends 
farther the exeicise of Good Works , with the other, 
the cautions to avoid Evil, aie more exaft The 
Catholick with an affive resolution, and loving 
industry, is perpetually seelong some new way of 
pleasing God. The Reformed, Stmted by circum- 
speffion and respe<R, dares not venture beyond a 
Imown precept, for fear by imagm’d novelties, of 
giving too much sway to his fancy. 

To be always disputing pomts of Dodfrme, is not 
the means to reunite us Arguments being mexliaust- 
ible, the Controversy will laSt as long as there are men 
to manage it. But if we would leave these Disputes, 
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that only serve to exasperate us, and return u ithout 
passion to that particular Spirit which distinguishes 
us It will not be impossible to find a general one m 
which we may agree 

Let us Cathoheks bridle the rcStlcss Zeal, that makes 
us a£l a little too much of our own heads Let tlic 
Reformed shake off tlicir uniaitc regularity, and 
animate their langour, without departing from their 
submission to Rrot idcnce Let us retrench sometliing 
m condescension to them, and let them admit some¬ 
thing more in complaisance to us Then, witliout 
thinking either of Iree »/// or ’PrtrltHmahon, we shall 
frame mscnsibly a true rule for our aflions, which 
w ill be follow’d by that of our opinions 

If w e come to a reconciliation of w ills upon the good 
condufl: of Life, it w ill soon produce a good under 
Slandmg in Doflrinc Let us but join in Good Works, 
and we shall not long be of separate Faiths 

I eoncludc from this short Diseoursc, that it is an 
ill method of conaerting men, to attaek them by 
affronting their Judgments A man defends his 
notions either as true, or as his own, and however 
It be, he raises a hundred obicftions againSt the person 
that wou’d convince him Nature has gi\ cn to cv cry 
one his proper sense and seems to have engag d him 
to It by a secret fond indulgence He can submit to 
the wnl of another, tho’ he be free he can own 
himself infcriour in Courage and Virtue, but he is 
asham’d to confess a submission to another man’s 
Sense his most natural rclufhincc is to acknowledge 
a superiority of Reason in any one whomsoever 

Out chief advantage is to be born reasonable our 
greatest jealousy is to find that others pretend to be 
so, more than our selves If we consult the Con¬ 
versions of antient times, we shall find that the Souls 
were mov’d but the Understandings very little con- 
vmed The first disposition to receive the truths 
of Christianity is form d in the Heart In tiungs 
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purely natural, ’tis the nund’s part to conceive, and 
Its Imowledge goes before the aftefbon for the objefls : 
in things supernatural, the Soul is taken, it is affefled, 
It adheres, and unites it self, without ever comprehend¬ 
ing them. 

Heaven has better prepar’d our Hearts for the 
impressions of God’s Grace, than our Undcr^and- 
ings for Illumination His immensity confounds our 
narrow Intellefts : his bounty agrees better with our 
Love. There is I know not what within us, that 
secretly pleads for a God, whom we cannot compre¬ 
hend , and hence it is, that to succeed in the Con¬ 
version of men, we mu§t settle a pleasing commerce 
with them, by means of which we may inspire them 
with the same movements ; for in disputes of Rehgion, 
the mind in vam §trams it self to make us see what we 
see not, but m a sweet and pious familiarity, it is 
easy for the Soul to infuse Sentiments 

To consider well the Christian Religion, wou’d 
make one thmk, that God had depriv’d it of the light 
of our Mmds, that it might turn more upon the 
motions of our Hearts. To love God and our Neighbour 
includes all, says St, Paul And what is tins, but to 
require a disposition of Heart as well towards God 
as Man ^ It is properly to oblige us to do out of a 
prmciple of Love, what the Civil Government enjoms 
by rigorous Laws, and Morality prescribes by a severe 
order of Reason 

Charity makes us relieve and succour, while Ju§tice 
forbids us to do wrong The latter with difficulty 
hinders opposition , the other witli pleasure, procures 
relief. Those who have the true sentiments that our 
Religion inspires, can’t be unfaithful to a Friend, or 
ungrateful to a Benefador. With these good senti¬ 
ments, a Heart innocently loves those objeSs God has 
made amiable, and themo§t innocent part of our Loves 
IS the mo§t charmmg and tender 

Let gross and sensual persons complam of our 
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Religion for the constraint it lays upon them, yet 
the mce and refined will commend it for sparing them 
disgusts and repentance Mote skilful than volup¬ 
tuous Philosophy in the science of Pleasures, and 
wiser than severe Philosophy in point of Morality 
It refines our taSte to Dclicac) ancl out sentiments to 
Innocence Look upon man in a civil Society, if 
Justice be necessary, yet ’tis a restraint to him In 
the pure State of Nature, Ills Liberty will have some¬ 
thing of barbarity in it, and if he gov ern himself by 
Morality, his Reason is austere All other Religions 
Stir up in the mind tempestuous thoughts, and trouble¬ 
some Passions They raise againSt namre super¬ 
stitious fears, or a furious zeal, sometimes to the 
sactificmg our Children, like Agamemmn , at other 
times to the devoting out selves, like Dinus Only 
the Christian Religion composes all our Inquietudes, 
softens all out Fierceness, sets all out tender Move¬ 
ments a going, not only for our friends and neighbours, 
but for the indifferent, and cv en for out enemies 

This IS the end of the Christian Religion, and this 
was once the praflice of it If it be otherwise now, 
It IS because we have let it lose its influence on our 
hearts and given way to the encroachments of our 
imagmations upon it Hence sptmgs the division of 
out minds about Faith instead of the union of our 
wills in Good Works , msomuch, that what ought 
to be a band of Charity betwixt men, is now be¬ 
come the subjeft of their Quarrels, Jealousies and ill 
nature 

From this diversity of Opmions has arisen that of 
Parties, and the adherence to Parties has caus’d 
Persecutions and Wats Many thousands have died 
m disputmg about the manner of receivmg what, 
’twas agreed on all hands, they did receive in the 
Sacrament Tis a mischief that Still continues and 
will last till Religion quits the curiosity of our minds 
for the tenderness of our hearts and disgusted with 
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the foolish presumption of our Inquiries, returns to 
the sweet motions of our Love. 

LEiJiiiR 41. [Works, 1728 IT 53] Of this long and inter¬ 
esting letter,*Des Maizeaux sajs “Of all the Works of Saint 
Evremond, there is none in winch he has painted himself 
more to the life than in this It shews him at one view, a 
Courtier, a Man of Letters, a Philosopher, a Divine, and 
discovers a fine Gemus, a dehcate TaStc, and a nice Discern¬ 
ment ” 


42 

TO MADAME DE KLROUALLE ^ 

A PROBLEM 

IN IMITATION or THE SPANIARDS 

[1671] 

I lenow not which of the two is more injurious to 
the happmess of the Fair-Sex . “ Either to abandon 

1 Louise Renee de Pencncovet de Keroualle w.aitcd upon 
Charles IPs siSter, the Duchess of Orleans, when she came 
to England in 1670 After the Duchess’s death, the Duke 
of Buckmgham succeeded in Ins design of creating her 
lady-in-waiting, mattresse-en-iitrc to the King in the place 
of die Duchess of Cleveland whom he (Buckingham) deleted 
Created Duchess of Portsmouth in 1671 and of d’Aubigny in 
1674, Louise de Keroualle played a sinister part in the 
pohtics of her naturalized country through the medium of 
the Kmg’s affedhons, and all but succeeded in seUing England 
to Louis XIV As the subjedl of innumerable venomous 
and coarse satures during her own hfetime, and of as many 
popular biographies since, she is too well known for further 
comment Saint Evremond’s letter mu§t have been written 
soon after her arrival in England, when she was sfdl Evelyn’s 
“baby-faced” girl, and before she was created Duchess 
For all his skill in the dehcate art of irony, he could not have 
foreseen the irony of the Problem he had set out to solve, 
for few women have indulged themselves more completely 
than Mme Keroualle did, and few passions Antony’s for 
Cleopatra suggests itself have been attended with greater 
misforthnes than hers, though the irony of course is that she 
brought them, not upon herself, but upon this country 
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themselves wholly to their Inclinations, or Slriffly to 
follov the di£hites of Virtue, and whether the mdulg- 
ing their Passions be attended with more Misfortunes, 
than they are depriv d of Pleasures by the constraint 
they lay on themselves ” I have met with amorous 
Ladies lamenting themseKcs for the contempt they 
were fallen into I have seen Prudes groamng under 
the sererities of Virtue, and who endeavour’d by 
sighs to ease their sw ellmg Heart of the secret torment 
they endur d, by not daring to indulge their Passion 
in short as I ha\ e seen the one regret the Reputation 
they had loSl, so hate I seen others wish for the 
Pleasures thej durst not enjoy Happy is the Woman, 
who knows how to behave herself discreetly, w ithout 
curbmg her Inclinations 1 for as it is a disgrace for one 
of her Sex to abandon herself to Love, without any 
regard to her Fame, ’tis on the other side, a great 
mortification to pass her life without an Amour 
To avoid this last misfortune, you will do well to 
follow an Advice, which I design to give you without 
any by end Do not too severely rcjefl Temptations, 
which in this Country offer themselves with more 
modesty than is requited even in a Virgm, to hearken 
to them You may perhaps, be so vam, as to be 
pleas’d with no one but your self but you 11 be soon 
tired with bemg pleas’d and lov’d by no body else, 
and whatever complacency Self love may afford, you 
will Stand m neecf of another’s Love for your real 
satisfaihon and entertamment Yield therefore to the 
sweets of Temptations, mSlcad of consultmg your 
Pride The latter would soon persuade you to return 
to France and France as ’tis the fate of many others, 
would throw you mto a Nunnery but tho’ your own 
free choice should lead you to that melancholy place 
of retirement, you ought however, to have made 
your self worthy of entermg it before-hand What 
figure will you make there if you want the Charafter 
of a Penitent 5 xhe true Penitent afHifts and mortifies 
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heiself on the remembrance of her Faults: but what 
can a harmless innocent Maiden repent of ^ You will 
appear ridiculous to the other Nuns, who have ]u§t 
reason to repent, for lepentmg only out of mere 
grimace. 

Another inconveniency which you will not fail to 
meet with, is, that instead of carrymg to the Convent 
a disgust for Love, the very Convent will suggest to 
you the thoughts of it. That holy Place turns Love 
mto Devotion, when one has had no experience of this 
Passion. In such a case, all the fervency of your Zeal 
being converted into Love, you will in vain sigh for 
Its Pleasures , and in the difficulty of enjoying them, 
you will, for your own torment, perpetually represent 
to your self, how easy it was for you to come at them 
m the world. Thus you will either be consumed with 
Regrets, or devour’d by Wishes, according as your 
mind turns either to the remembrance of what you 
might have done, or to the thought of what you can 
do no more. 

But what you’ll find moSt strange in a Nunnery is, 
that your Reason will contribute as much as your 
Passion to make you unhappy. The more loiowledge 
you have, the more you will suffer by the imbecillity 
and Ignorance of an old Abbess , and the light of your 
understanding wdl only serve to excite murmurings 
m your heart Under a mortify’d Countenance you 
will harbour rebelhous thoughts , and obeying orders 
which you cannot either smcerely submit to, or openly 
oppose, you will linger out uncomfortable days in 
repining at your Condition, with the outward grimace 
of a Sham-Penitent A melancholy Life this, dear 
Sister, to be oblig’d, for cuStom-sake, to mourn for a 
Sm one has not committed, at the very time one begins 
to have a desire to commit it I 

This IS the miserable condition of harmless Virgins, 
who carry their innocence to a Nunnery > They are 
unhappy in it, for not having laid a good foundation 
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for their Repentance a foundation so necessary to 
religious Houses, that of mere pity we shall be oblig’d 
to send you to Epsom, Tunbridge, or the Bath,* that 
you may, if possible, have some small occasion for 
Penance 

Whether as I wish, you remain in the World, or 
as I fear, you retreat out of it it is your interest to 
adjust and agree tv o things, that seem incompatible, 
but are not so I mean Eoieand T)/rrrr/;ii« You may, 
perhaps have been told, that ’tis better not to love 
at all, than to love with such a constraint, but the 
rule of this discretion has nothing austere in it smcc 
It only requires the loving but one Person at one time 
That Lady who lot es many abandons herself and 
of this kmd of good, as of all others, the use is com 
mendable, and the profusion dishonourable 

LETTER 42 [Works 1728 II 91 ] 
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TO THE COMTE D’OLONNE 

[1674] 

As soon as 1 heard of your disgrace I did my self 
the honour to write to you, to assure you how much 
I was concern d at it and the busmess of this Letter 
IS to let you know, that we ought at leaSt to avoid that 
troublesome companion Melancholy at a time when 
It IS not in our power to relish Joy If there be any 
polite Gentlemen where you are, their Conversation 
may make some amends for that which you have loSt 

* These -were the fashionable watering places frequented by- 
Charles II s court for an account of which see for instance 
Shadwells comedy Epsom Wells Lord Rochester s 
saUre Tunbridge Wells and the anonymous Bath 
Intrigues the la^l two printed in Poems on Affairs of 
State 
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But if you find none there, Books and good Cheer 
may help to supply that defedt, and affoid you no 
ordinary Consolation. I talk to you like a Master 
who IS able to give Lessons ; not that I presume upon 
the superiority of underStandmg : but I fancy I have 
some right to assume an authority over persons that 
are novices in Disgrace, by the long experience I have 
had of Misfortunes, and unlucky Accidents. 

Amongst the Books you are to chuse for your enter¬ 
tainment in the Country, apply your self prmcipally 
to those that Strike m with your humour, rather than 
those that pretend to fortify your mind by Arguments 
and Reasonings. The latter engage and combat the 
evil, which IS always done at the expence of the Person, 
in whom this conflift happens ; the first make it to 
be forgotten, and it is no hard matter to make joy 
succeed to obliterated grief. 

Morality is only proper to form methodically a good 
Conscience; and I have seen several grave and com¬ 
posed men come out of its school, whose awkward 
Prudence made them ridiculous Men of true honour 
and good breedmg need none of these Lefhires; for 
as they know what’s good purely by the exaftness of 
their taSte, so they are disposed to it by their own 
motion. Not but that there are certam occasions, 
where its assistance is not to be rejefted , but where 
we want its aid, we should be glad to have none of 
these occasions. 

If you were reduc’d to the necessity of having your 
vems open’d, and bleeding to death, I would allow 
you to read Seneca, and to imitate him : tho’ I would 
rather chuse the mdiflFerence of Vetromus, than an 
affefted forc’d constancy, which is not attam’d without 
great difficulty. 

If you were of a humour to devote your self for your 
Country, I would advise you to read nothing but the 
Lives of those old Romans, who courted a glorious 
Death for the good of their Nation : but considermg 
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your present circumftances, I think j ou he under an 
obligation to live for your self and to spend the 
remainder of your Life as agreeably asjoucan Now 
this being your case, leave off all Study of Wisdom 
which will contribute neither to the lessening of your 
Troubles, nor to the regaming of your Pleasures 
You may seek for constancy in Stmca but will find 
nothmg m him but seventy Plutarch will be less 
troublesome, however he will make you grave and 
serious rather than sedate Afiwtogve will bring you 
acquamted with human Nature better than any other, 
but then ’tis human Nature with all its w eaknesses 
a knowledge useful indeed in Prosperity to teach 
moderation, but sad and affhfling in adverse Fortune 

Let not the unhappy, therefore, learn from Books 
to be disturb d at out miseries, but to laugh at out 
follies for which reason you will prefer the reading 
of Li/ciaa Petrmus and Don Qmxot, before that of 
Semca, Plutarch, and Montatffe I recommend to you 
Tton Qutxot above all let your affiiftion be what it 
will, the delicacy of his ridicule will insensibly make 
you rehsh tturth 

You’ll tell me perhaps, that I was not of so gay a 
humour in my own Misfortunes, as I appear to be m 
yours , and that it is ill breeding in a man to beStow 
all his concern upon his own Misfortunes, and be 
indifferent to, nay, and even merry with the Calamities 
of his Friends I should agree with you in that, if I 
behaved my self so but I can honestly affirm to you, 
that I am httle less concerned at your Fvile than your 
self, and the little mirth which I advise you to, is 
m order to have a share of it my self, when 1 shall find 
you capable of receiving it 

As for what relates to my own Misfortunes if I 
have formerly appear d to you more affiifled under 
them than I seem to be at present it is not because I 
was so indeed I was of opimon that disgraces 
exafted from us the decorum of a melancholy Air, 
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and that this apparent Mortification was a respeft 
due to the will of our Superiors, who seldom bethink 
themselves of punishmg us, without a design to affliQ: 
us. But then you are to know, that under a sad out¬ 
side and mortified countenance, I gave my self all the 
satisfadhon I could find in my self, and all the pleasure 
I could take m the conversation of my Friends 
After having found the vamty of that grave temper 
we learn from Morality, I should grow ridiculous my 
self, if I continued so serious a discourse, which 
makes me proceed to give you some Advice that shall 
be less troublesome than InStruftions. 

Adapt, as much as possibly you can, your palate 
and appetite to your health , ’tis a great secret to be 
able to reconcile the agreeable and necessary in two 
things, which have been almost always opposite. Yet 
after all, to arrive at this great mystery, we want 
nothmg but Sobriety and Niceness , and what ought 
not a man to do, that he may learn to chuse those 
delicious dishes at his Meals, which will keep both 
his Mind and Body in a good disposition all the 
remamder of the day ^ A man may be sober without 
being nice, but he can never be nice without being 
sober Happy is the person that enjoys both these 
qualities together I for thus his Pleasure is even 
mseparable from his Diet. 

Spare no co§t to get Champagne Wmes, tho’ you 
were two hundred Leagues from Pans ^ Those of 

^ At ViUers-Cotterets, an easy nde from Rheims and Epernay, 
d’Olonne can have experienced no difficulty in getting 
Champagne, the wine which Samt Evremond loved and 
praised above all others His slighting reference to the 
wmes of Burgundy is not altogether unprejudiced Indeed 
the popularity of Burgundy m England may be said to date 
from the Restoration, one of the earheSl mentions of it 
occurring ma play of Wycherley’s Samt Evremond shared 
the opinion of Fontenelle who said that a glass of Champagne 
was worth a whole bottle of Burgundy In France, at this 
period, an absurd quarrel had arisen over the respe£tive 
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Burgundy ha\e loSt all their credit with the men of 
good taste, and scarce do they preserve a small re- 
mirnder of their old Reputation with the Citizens 
There is no Province that affords e\cellcnt Wmes 
for all Seasons, but Champagne It furnishes us with 
the Wines of Ay, of Avcnet, and of Auvile till the 
Spring, Tessy, SiUery, and Verscnai, for the rcSl of 
the year ‘ 

If you ask me which of all these Wines I prefer, 
without being sway’d by the fashion of TaJtes, which 
false pretenders to dclicacj have introduc d I will tell 
you that the Wine of Ay is the moSt natural of all 
Wines the moft wholesome, the moSt free from all 
smell of the soil, and of the most exquisite agreeable¬ 
ness, m regard to its Peach taSle which is peculiar to 
It, and IS in my opinion, the chief of all TaSles and 
Flavours * Leo X Charles V Frams I and 
Henr^ VHI had each of them their Houses m or near 
Ay, in order to the more curious getting their quanti 
ties of Wmes AmongSl the greatest affairs of the 
world in which those Prmces were more or less 
concern’d, it was not the least of their cares to have 
the Wine of Ay m their Cellars 

merits of the two wines and the effefis they were hkcly to 
have on the King s health Cf Letter izS (ryoo) The 
Wines of Burgundy have got such an ascendant notwith 
standing all I have said and written concermng the Wmes 
of Champagne that I dare not name them any more 
r These vignobles in the commune of Vertus ate produftn e 
to this day The spellmg in the test is rather erratic and 
as fat as I can see phoneuc though I am prepared to Stand 
correfled by such authotlUes as Mr Morton Shand and 
Mr Warner Allen ^ is corredl Aieaet I think should 
be Amhonnay AuiiU is clearly Hsititilkrj Tessy I thmfc 
should be Dixy Sillery is cotrefl Verse/tat is now spelt 
with a final j 

The wmes of Ay were commended by Pope Urban II as 
the best m the world and were formerly used at Rheims for 
the coronation ceremomes of the Kings of France Henry 
IV whom Samt Evremond overlooks in his hSt of Royal 
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Be not too desirous of Rarities, but be nice in your 
cboicc of wbat may be had with convenience A good 
wholesome natural Soup, which is neither too weak 
nor too ^ong, is to be preferred for common Diet 
before all others, as well for the exquisitcncss of its 
Ta§tc, as for the advantage of its Use Tender juicy 
Mutton, good sucking Veal, white and curious barn¬ 
door Fowls, well fed, but not cramm’d, fat Quail 
taken in the Country; Pheasant, Partridge, and 
Rabbit, all which have an agreeable natural flavour 
in their Ta^e, arc the true Meats which may help to 
furnish your table all the seasons of the year. The 
Wood-hen is particularly to be c§tccmM for excellency, 
but IS not to he sought after where you or I arc, by 
reason of its great rarity. 

If an mdispensiblc necessity obliges you to dine with 
some of your Neighbours, whom cither their money 
or their dexterity hath excused from serving in the 
Rear-ban,^ commend the Hare, the Stag, the Roe-buck, 
the Wild-boar, but eat none of them: let even 
Ducks and Teal have your good word too. Of all 
brown Meats the Snipe alone is to be commended, in 

Patrons, used to call himself “ Roi d’Ay ” In recommending 
Champagne, Samt Evremond, a conservative in his tastes as 
well as in tas opinions, was almost certainly referring to the 
Still wine which was made up to the end of the seventeenth 
century, when a certain Dom Perignon, keeper of the cellars 
in the Benedi£l-ine monastery of HautviUers, is said to have 
discovered, or rather to have given it its sparkhng properties 
Mr Morton Shand[“ A Book of French wines”, 1928] suggests 
that Saint Evremond may have introduced sparkling Cham¬ 
pagne to Charles IFs Court Personally I am convinced that 
m this letter he was recommending d’Olonne to drink the 
wine which so many royal and noble connoisseurs had kept 
in their cellars, and not Perignon’s new-fangled concoflaon 

^In France, at this time, only the Nobihty did military 
service The “ Ban ” was a convocation by the King of 
his vassals , the “Arriere-ban”, or Kear-bafj, as Des Maizeaux 
has It, was a convocation by the great nobles of the smaller 
nobihty 
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favour of its taSle, tho’ it is somewhat prejudicial to 
Health 

Look upon all mixtures and kitchm compositions, 
call d '&Mgous, ot Xtck sbm»s^ to be little better than 
Poison Ifyou eat but little of them they will do you 
but little hurt, if you eat a great deal, it s impossible 
but their Pepper, Vmegar, and Onions muft rum your 
taSle at last, and soon cause an alteration m your 
Health 

Sauces if you make them your self as simple and 
plam as is possible, can do no harm at all Salt and 
Orange are the most general, and moSl natural Season¬ 
ing Fine Herbs are wholesomer, and have somethmg 
in them more exquisite than Spices , but they ate not 
equally proper for every thing One muSt use them 
with judgment m Meats where they are moffl agreeable, 
and diftribute them with so much discretion that they 
may improve the proper tafte of the Meat, without 
making their own discern’d 
Having thus discoursed to you of the quality of 
Wmes and the properties of Meats, tis necessary 
to come to the most proper counsel for the adaptmg 
of the Palate to the Body 
Let Nature mcite you to eat and drink by a secret 
disposition which is lightly perceiv d, and doth not 
press you to it thro necessity Without appetite 
the most wholesome Food is capable of hurtmg and 
the most agreeable of disgusting us With hunger, 
the necessity of eatmg is a sort of Evil which causes 
another after the Meal is over, by makmg us eat more 
than we should The Appetite (vulgarly call’d a good 
d’/ev/ufA) prepares if I may so speak anexeraseforour 
heat m the digestion whereas greedmess prepares 
labour and pain for it The way to keep us always 

1 The French text reads Ragouts ou Hors d CEntres 
Kick shatts IS the anghcixed form of the French Quelques 
chores and was in common use after the Restoration to 
describe a made up dish 
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in a good temper, is to suffer neidiei loo mucli empu- 
ness, nor too much repletion ; that so Nature may 
never be tempted to fill it self gieedily with what it 
wants, nor impatient to discharge its load. 

This IS all that my Experience has been able to 
furnish me with, in ielation to Reading and good 
Cheer. Before I conclude, I will add a word or t\\ o 
concerning Love 

If you have a Mistress at Pans, forget her as soon 
as ever you can , for she will not fail to change, and 
It IS good to be beforehand witli tlie unfaithful A 
Person amiable at Court,aims at being bclo^’d liiere, 
and where she is loved, she loves at laSt. 1 he Ladies 
that preseix^’e a Passion for absent persons, raise but 
little m those tliat see them, and the continuation 
of then: Love to the absent, is less an honour to their 
Constancy, than a scandal to their Beauty Thus, Sir, 
whether your Mistress loves another, or whether she 
loves you ^till, good sense ought to make you leave 
her either as deceitful or as contemned. Nevertheless, 
in case you foresee an end of your Disgrace, you ought 
not to put an end to your Love, a short absence 
excites Passions, whereas a long one extinguishes them. 

What way soever your mind turns, give not a new 
weight to It by too much Seriousness Disgrace is 
but too hea\ty of it self Praftise in your Exile, what 
Vetromtis did at his Death * A-move res sertas qtitbiis 
gravttas conftantiao gloiia peU sokt; ftbi, uf ilk, levta 
cm ?mna faciles versus ^ 

There are some, whose Misfortunes have render’d 
them devout by a certam Compassion, a secret Pity, 

1 Cf Tacitus, Aim XVI 19 “ Forte illis diebus Campamnm 
petiverat Caesar [Nero], et Cumas usque progressus Petromus 
illic attmebatur, nec tuUt ultra timoris aut spei moras 
alloqui aruicos, non per seria aut qmbus gloriam con§tantiae 
peteret Audiebatque referentes nihil de immortahtate 
ammae et sapientium placitis, sed levia carmina et faciles 
versus ” 
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which a man is apt to entertain for himself, proper 
enough to dispose men to a more religious Life My 
Disgraces never gave me this sort of compassion 
Nor has Nature made me sensible enough of my own 
misfortunes The loss of my Friends might be able 
to excite in me those tender sorrows and nice afflidhons, 
out of which Devotion is form d in process of time 
I would not advise any one to resift that De\otion 
which springs from compassion nor that which gi\es 
us an assurance The one agreeably affeds the Soul, 
the other settles the Mmd m a sweet repose but all 
men and particularly the unfortunate, ought to defend 
themsel\ es with care from a superstitious Devotion, 
which would mix its black melancholy vapours with 
those of Disgrace 

LETTER 43 [Wocks lyiS n 94] Des Maizcaus relates the 
circumstances vhich suggested this delightful piece of advice 
on the pleasures to which an exile should appl7 himself The 
Comte d Olonne M de Vincuil and the Abbe d Effiat and 
two or three more were bamsh d the Court of France in 1674 
for ha\ing talked too freely of the King As soon as Saint 
Evremond had notice of the Disgrace of the Comte d Olonne 
he wrote to acquamc him with his deep concern at it and 
being afterwards informed that he was permitted to leave 
Orleans where he was at first confined and to retire to his 
Country Seat of Montmirel near Villers Cotterets he sent him 
a second Letter 


44 

TO MONSIEUR d’hERVART 

London December 1st [1674] 

If you knew the pleasure that your letters give me, 
either you are wanting in friendship or I should 
receive them more often than I do That long sojourn 
in the country of which you spoke, seems to me an 
excuse for your laziness rather than a proper explana¬ 
tion of your silence Nevertheless I am content. 
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Without troubling to enquire whether it is a true 
feeling of friendship that piompts you to write, or 
the illusion of it \vhich the memory of our former 
commerce has created Having ended this little 
speech, I mu§t tell you bluntly that I nevci intended 
to criticize the work of Monsieur and do 

not intend, as long as I live, to judge any work 
whatsoever, without conforming to the rule of never 
divulging my opinion of it to my friends, for there's 
a limit to discretion, and I'm not at all disposed 
to make a burden of a thing that all the world en]0}s 
with perfeft fieedom Til give you in confidence my 
opmion of this book " by Monsieur Despreanx, a man 
I esteem highly although I am not acquainted with 
lum In many places it contains the finest lines I have 

1 Saint Evremond’s relations with the great satinet, Boilcau 
Despreaux, were marred by a lack of sjmpathy on the latter’s 
part Samt Evremond, in spite of the bitter treatment he 
received from Boileau, never allowed personal nnimosit} to 
dimmish the very high opinion he had of his genius "The 
fa£t of the matter is that Boileau did not, indeed would not, 
tolerate Samt Evremond’s scepticism 

To underhand the point of Samt Evremond’s remarks in 
this letter it is necessary to refer to an unfortunate incident 
that had occurred m 1665 In that }ear (not m 1666 as jSI 
Chaponiere mamtams) five of Boileau’s satires and his 
“ Discours au Roi ” had been printed together with an 
anonymous piece of prose, entitled “ Jugement en prose 
sur les Sciences ou un honnete homme peut s’occupcr ”, 
written by Samt Evremond, but prmted, without lus consent, 
m a garbled text In the following year Boileau referred 
to “ that monSlruous edition ” m a preface to the firSt 
genume edition of his Satires, and, without mentiomng 
Samt Evremond’s name, referred to his essay as a “ Thm 
and msipid piece of prose which all the Salt of my Verses 
cannot season ” [v OEuvres de Boileau 4 vols La 
Haye, 1722 Vol IV, pp 207-8, where Boileau’s preface 
to the 1666 edition is prmted in fuU] 

2 Samt Evremond is evidently referrmg to the 1674 quarto 
edition of Boileau’s works "m winch his translations of 
Horace’s “ Art of Poetry ” and " Longmus on the Sublime ” 
appeared for the fir§t time 
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ever seen It is evident throughout that the author 
has discovered the art of composing and arranging 
them as well as any one of the Age, his Style, though 
beneath that of Horace, is very mie all the same, and 
his translation of Ijongtnus is extremely pleasmg to my 
mmd In short, I thmk the public is much obliged 
to him, and I have a share in this obligation for the 
pleasure he gives me and the profit I dern e from it 
In truth there is a sense of ridicule somewhat more 
refined even than his, 1m raison dit Vtrgik et la rime 
Qinnault^ L Abbe de Pnre^^ and a hundred other things 
in that vein allow one to conceive something more 
dehcate, it is the vein oiQiimdo * and of a Portuguese 
before him, when they treat of the inevitableness of 
rhyme, which Cervantes I thmk would not have 

1 Samt Evremond is quoting here from Boilcau s Second 
Satire lines 17-20 

Si ]c veuz d un Galaot depeindre la figure 
Ma plume pour rimer trou\e 1 Abbe de Pure 
Si je pease crpnmcr un Auteur sans defaut 
La Raison dit Virgile et la Rime Quinault 
(If I wish CO describe a Wit my pen to find a rhyme insists 
on the Abbe de Pure [who was a celebrated bore] and 
if I want to name a faultless unter my judgement cnes 
V/rg:/ but the rhyme Quinault [a writer of tragedies to 
whom Boileau was grossly unfair]) The subject of this 
satire which was addressed to Mohere was the difiiailty 
of finding a rhyme and maUng it fit the sense Voltaire 
had the same opinion of these lines as Saint Evremond 
Quotmg them in his Siecle de Louis XIV he says they 
are unworthy the attenuons of men of tagle 
Francisco Quevedo the Spanish poet (ij 80-1645) of whom 
Saint Evremond says [v Letter 41] Quevedo indeed 
appears a very ingenious Author but I esteem him more 
for his thought of buriung all his own Books when he read 
Don Quixote than for having been able to compose em 
Saint Evremond was a passionate admirer of Cervantes 
Don Quixote which he says I could read all my hfe 
without being disguSled one single moment Nothing 

m my opinion can contribute more to the forming in us a 
true taJte of every thing 
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approved. It seems to me that Monsieur Despreaux 
wanted to appropriate the §tyle of Horace, and has 
turned out to be a very exaft and elegant ]tweml, 
doubtless the be§t of the land we have, though 
Kegmer ^ was less affefted. I could wish there were 
more writers like him; I should take more pleasure 
m leadmg your letters than I do. The Works of 
Father Rapin - give me much satisfafhon, while those 
of Monsieur Arnatdd and Monsieur Claude are admir¬ 
able. I beseech you to send me their new works, not 
forgettmg Monsieur Corneille*s Sw ena ^; my impa¬ 
tience, you know, is not content to receive them by the 
po§t Burn this letter, for it is written for you alone. 

LEiiiiR 44 \y note. Letter 28] 


45 

TO MONSIEUR D^HERVART 

The 4th of February [1674/5] 

Since you ask me before everything else, for news 
of my health,^ it is right to begm by telling you that 

^Mathurin Regmer (1573-1613), one of the earheSt French 
satirical poets By saying that Regmer was less affected 
than Boileau, Saint Evremond is probably referring to the 
free and easy sweep of his verse compared to the impeccably 
regular and perfect elegance of Boileau’s 
^Le Pere Rene Rapin (1621—1687), author of Latin verses 
and “ Refleftions on Aristotle’s Poetics (1672)”, mu§l not 
be confused with his namesake Nicolas Rapm, the satirist, 
a contemporary of Regnier’s Rene Rapm Stiff holds an 
honourable place m the history of hterary criticism As a 
“ Good Sense ” man, who was opposed to the widely held 
dodtrme of ‘ Furor Poeticus to quote Professor Samtsbury, 
he was certam to find a sympathetic reader m Samt Evremond 
® “ Surena ”, Corneille’s laSt tragedy, damned by Voltaire 
as “ a ridiculous composition”, was produced m 1674 and 
attracted httle attention 

^ The wound, which Samt Evremond had received m his 
knee at the batde of Nordlingen (1645), opened soon after 
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It allows me a tolexably easy sleep by night, and gives 
me a pretty good appetite durmg the daj, but it does 
not always sate me from the vapours, and yesterday 
evening, in faft, Iwas cvtrcmely troubled witli them 
My mind, I think, is not affefted by them at all, is 
neither too depressed nor too reMess, and 1 am 
hveher than old age and misfortune should allow 
For the rest I do not precipitate m a country tliat is 
much given to prccipitatmg, and durmg the fourteen 
years 1 have been in England 1 have not witnessed 
either a chemical operation or experiment 
You need have no feat of weary mg me with the 
subjeft of the Opera,* for whether I consider tlie 
interest of the subjcfl itself, or your comments thereon, 
’tis certam that no one could be more successful 
than you have been—which I am all the readier to 
admit since your views have always been mine I 
do not deny but that the music may be very beautiful 
m some places, and the dances marvellous, but that 
opera seemg how it is composed, should be pcrfcil 
m every part, is an impossibility The Duke of 
Btickin^am says he will support it as long as they 
smg Hola, Ho <£rc I Capfam of ibi Guam, Sunwm 
Alomieiir So and So ! The best part of the afbon in 
Comedy and Tragedy is expressed by lyrics or by 
recitative, and for this reason there is nothmg so 
ridiculous as havmg an afbon sung whether it be the 
deliberation of a Council the givmg of orders m 
battle or any thmg else you like Where the Gods 
are concerned there may be smgmg every Nation 
has worshipped them m song and chanted their 
his arrival m bngland but says Dcs Maiacaux it was so 
■well looted after that he felt no inconvcnicncy from it only 
that his left Leg was somewhat weaker than the other 
* Samt Evremond was deeply interested in music and its 
relation to the Stage, at a Umc when the Opera was passing 
through a brdhant infancy m London and Pans [r his Letter 
(No jj) to theDukeofBuckmgham OnOperas and notes 
to same] 
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ptaises. We can sing what we feel and suffer, for 
grief and affedion are naturally expressed by a kind 
of tender and melancholy song But our aftions 
require no other expression but the spoken word. 
Moreover, Operas are so contrived that all the spirit 
of the produdhon is lo§t in our enjoyment of the music, 
which IS not worth it, however enchantmg it may be. 
For where the mmd has too little to do, it is impossible, 
m the long run, that our senses, which we are moSt 
eager to please, should not begm to languish The 
be§t poet IS obliged to degrade himself in favour of the 
musician, smce his Imes mu§t be arranged, less for the 
meaning he would have them represent, than for the 
convemence of the musician and the smoothness of 
his songs Put Baptiste's music ^ and his dances in 
between the ads of Siirena and Iphigemap and I’ll 
willingly sacrifice my head if that does not create a 
di§ta§te for Opera. I once heard a remark of Corneille^s, 
to the effed that we should not only forget the meaning 
of an ad, but also be less ready to understand tlie 
foUowmg, that the words of a song should, however, 
comment on what has gone before, and be, so to 
speak, an expression of the spirit of each ad Tn this 
way It would resemble the Greek Chorus, and brmg 
ideas together mStead of scattermg them. Shew this 
to no one; I have juSl written it with scarcely a lift 
of the pen Whether good or bad, it was suggested 
by your remarks , it is good, mdeed, whenever it is 
m sympathy with your ideas. 

LETTER 45 \y note. Letter 28 ] 


^ 1 e Jean-BaptiSte LuUi, the composer and musician to 
the Court of Louis XIV (1633-1687), who was commonly 
referred to by his chrigtian name, and appears as BaptiSle 
m Samt Evremond’s comedy “ Les Operas ” 

2 Racine’s “ Iphigeme en Auhde ”, produced August 18, 1674. 
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46 

TO THE DHCHESSE IfAZARIN 

[1676] 

I read juSt now, with Monsieur Vav Beiminghen, the 
Copy of Verses * you did me the honour to send me 
That Ambassador, who has pass d his life in Study, 
as well as in the management of affairs, thmks them 
very fine, and for my own part, I am of opinion, that 
there are in that little piece some verses of as high 
and noble Strain as I have seen this good while, in 
our language What makes me value them the more, 
is, because there’s Novelty and good Sense, which 
ate not easily match’d For our Novelties have often 
a cast of extravagance, and the good Sense which is 
often found in our Writmgs, is generally borrow’d 
from Antiquity, rather than of our own growth 1 
would have the Moderns mspired by the wit of the 
Ancients but would not have them Steal it, and pass 
It for their own I allow em to teach us how to 
think well, but hate to make use of their Thoughts 
What remams of their Works had the advantage 
of Novelty v hen they wrote it, whereas, what we 
borrow from them now, is grow n obsolete by length 
of time and is dropt, as it were dead and extin¬ 
guish’d into the btam of out Authors 
What have we to do with a new Author who puts 
forth nothmg but old Produfbons, who sets himself 
out with the fancies of the Greeks and imposes on 
the world their Knowledge for his own ^ A vaSl 
number of Rules made three thousand years ago are 
set up to be the Standard of what s writing now a 

iVan Beunmghen the Dutch Ambassador [a note Letter 
17] The Due de Nevers (1641-1707) brother to the 
Duchesse Maaarin was the author of the verses mentioned 
by Saint Evremond [For an account of this witty nobleman 
V Memolres de M de Coulauges Pans iSzo ] 
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days; without considering that neitlier the Sub) efts 
to be treated, nor the Genius to be regulated are the 
same. 

If we should make Love like Aiiacieon and Sappho, 
nothing would be more ridiculous, if like Terence, 
nothing more Plebeian, or Citrzen-like; and if like 
Lman, nothing more gross and lewd. All ages have 
a peculiar charafter proper to themselves: they have 
their Politicks, their Interests, their Affairs; and, m 
some measure, their Morals, having their particular 
Virtues and Vices I own ftis all Humamty Still : 
but Nature is various m men, and Art, which is 
nothing but an imitation of Nature, ought to vary 
as she does. Our impertinences are not the same 
which Horace ridicul’d, nor are our vices the same 
which Juvenal rebuk’d we muSt therefore make use 
of other raillery and reproofs. 

I am oblig’d to the Due de Neve?s : for I have a 
long while been looking for Novelty, and he has 
brought It m my way I find in him one who dunks 
himself what he writes, and gives his own turn to 
his expressions. 

’Tis I rvho in mj Verses wrote hy Chance, 

Have us’d no other Kule but Confidence, 

Nor shew’d no other Art, but Manly Sense ^ 

If Chance, Boldness, and Good-sense produce so many 
Beauties, I advise Poets to lay aside all Rules of Art, 
and to give a loose to their natural Gemus 

T’ afford the French new Ornaments and Dress, 

I’ve ventured at bold Figures in my Verse ^ 

He who ventures upon such bold Figures, is suie to 
have none but noble ones . ’tis a happy boldness, 

^ These lines and those that occur later m this letter are not 
translated by Des Maizeaux I have used the versions printed 
in an anonymous translation of “ The Posthumous Works 
of M de St Evremond, Vol III London Printed by 
J B for Jeffery Wale, 1705 ” 
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■which has nothing e''rtiavagant of false in it, it is a 
flash of imagination which judgment may own for 
one of Its lights 

I know not whether the advantages which the Due 
de Nevers ascribes to Madame de la Fajelled and to 
Monsieur ds Mere * are smeere Their merit persuades 
they are so otherwise I should suspefl the niceness 
of the turn, and be afraid that there might be a 
banter concealed under the SuUinie of the one, and 
the various Charms of the other The Praise he gives 
to Monsieur Bourdeht “ is more plainly express’d For 
my own part I should beSlow no less on his Person, 
but I should take care that my commendations should 
not have so near a relation to his Profession In 
my opmion Physic kills more than it cures, and 
nothing less than your Brother’s Poetry could restore 
the honour of a Science which that of Mebire had 
run down = To be free with you I would retrench 
something from the skill of the Physician, to beftow 
more, if possible on the wit and knowledge of the 
Gentleman 

I have mote veneration for the Court of Rome 
than for the Faculty of Pans, and tho I have full 
liberty to speak of the Pope, in a Country vhere they 
burn him yearly I ftill say nothing of his Eulogy, 
save only that St Peter ought to be jealous of it 
for It IS mote easy to found a State than to reform 
It, to settle order m it than to restore it 
The caution you shew whenever you speak of your 

1 Madame de la Fayette (1639-1692) authoress of one of 
the best sellers of the seventeenth century La Prmcesse 
de Qeves The Chevaher de Mere (1640-1683) amember 
of the libertine soaetj which Saint Evremond frequented in 
his youth He was possessed of considerable wit and critical 
powers and his writings arc said to have influenced Pascal 
^ The Abbe Boutdelot to whom the verses which Samt 
Esremond had been reading with Van Beumnghen were 
dedicated was physician in ordinary to Louis XIV 
^ V Mohere s comedy La Malade Itnagmaire 
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Husband, makes me pass slightly over Oigon, my 
discretion, founded on yours, takes away from me 
the idea of the Due Ma^atin. But a man who should 
beat the pnee of Ins Salvation with money in hand, would 
give me an ill opinion of the chapman that purchases 
Heaven, and ^ill a worse of those that sell ltd 
Let’s return to the beauty of those Verses, which 
cannot be the same throughout. The elevation of 
the mind leaves some little things for cxafl: Criticlcs 
to lay hold on , and it is a comfort which great Wits 
ought not to graidge those of a moderate size. Let 
poor wretches, to whom Nature has not been in¬ 
dulgent, put themselves as forward as they can by 
the labour of so crabbed a ^dy . for my own part, 
I have run over with pleasure some places that trans¬ 
port me; and my Admiration leaves me no room 
for the spleen of Censure 

^The glrange conduft of the Duchess’s husband, Armand 
de la Porte, Marquis de la Mcilleraye (after his marriage 
Due Ma2arin), whom Saint Evremond compares to the 
loathsome Orgon in Mohere’s “ Tartuffe ”, would make an 
excellent case-history for a psycho-analy^ He was obsessed 
with jealousy, which took the form of his attempting to 
use legal authority to confine his wife to his palace, and to 
prevent her from witnessmg, for example, the milking of a 
cow, for fear of putting obscene ideas mto her head She 
fled from him and was pursued all over France and Italy 
by his emissaries The conclusion of the whole affair was 
the celebrated lawsuit in which Saint Evremond prepared 
an answer for the Duchesse Mazarin to the accusations of 
her husband’s advocate. Monsieur Erard, winch was printed 
in London m 1696 “An Answer to the Pleading of M 
Herard [sic]. Advocate m the Grand Council, or rather to 
the Inveftive, or Libel, which the Duke of Mazarin caused 
to be printed against his Lady the Dutchess ” [v Works, 
1728 III 17, where it is printed with a new preface by Samt 
Evremond] The reader is recommended to read a full 
account of this disaglrous marriage and its sequel in Works, 
1728 III 105 “ Memoirs of the Dutchess Mazarm” [By 

the Abbe Samt Real] and m “ The Vagabond Duchess ”, 
London, 1926 
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It s far easier to praise the King in prose than in 
verse Verses, v ith all the pomp of Poetry, fall short 
of the magnificence of the Subjeft, whereas in Prose 
a plam truth is a great Eulogy One needs but 
barely to relate what the King has done, to efface 
all that has been written of others The Due de 
Neiers has undertaken a more difficult task he has 
endeavour’d to find out thoughts that might equal 
the atchievements of his Hero The design was 
bold, nor was he altogether unsuccessful in it for 
if he comes much short of the glory of him he com¬ 
mends he raises lumself insensibly abo\ e the Genius 
of all those that have commended him 
Immortal ts bis Glory who can draw 
Hts 'Picture to the Life ? Witb so much An e 
He looks that ev n Apelles Hard n oidd stake 
IFere he the Features of his Face to take 
O Bourdelot bow happy ts our Fate 
To Ine when louis with such Ma/ellick State / 

Let us his great mbeard of Actions traise 
And Trophies of them for our Cbilaren raise 
For they (what pity Us I) will only read 
What ne now see and write with awful dread ^ 

I should lament the condition of our descendants 
if my own were not more to be lamented They 
will live one day they will enter the world out of 
which I am upon the point of going and in which 
I am reduc d to read over theKing s exploits, without 
being allow d to be an eye-witness of them any more 
than they ’Tis a great misfortune for a man to pass 
away his life at a distance from his Empire but 
then if Fortune had not banish d me from it, I should 
not ha\ e the happiness to live in j ours You inspire 
Passion in every thmg that is capable of it and 
Reason yields to you even those that are pa§t any 
sense of passion 

LETTER 46 [Works lyzS n 2J4 ] 

' See Note p 164 
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47 

TO THE DUCHESSE MA55ARIN 

[1676] 

If you jfiiid any Extiavagancies m the httJc Book 
I send you, you are oblig’d to excuse them, since 
you have robb’d me of my Judgment, wluch might 
have hinder’d me from committing them to writing. 
I have been honour’d in my time, with the company 
of very amiable Persons, to whom I am beholden for 
leavmg me so much good sense as I had occasion 
for, to esteem their merit, without disturbing my 
repose : but I have juSt grounds to complain of you, 
for plundermg me of all my Reason, which the odiers 
had left me. 

How unhappy is my condition ! I have loSt every 
tlung on the side of Reason, and I see nothing for 
me to pretend to on the side of Passion Shall I 
ask you to love a man of my age ? I have not been 
so good a Christian as to expeft miracles in my favour. 
If the merit of my Passion could obtam of you a 
concern for my bemg old, and a desire that I were 
young again, I should be content. The favour of 
a Wish IS but a small matter, pray refuse me not 
that. It IS natural to wish that every thing we love 
were amiable 

There never was so disinterested a Passion in the 
world, as mine. I love those you love, nor do I 
love less those who love you , I consider )^our Lovers 
as your Sub) efts, instead of hatmg them as my Rivals : 
and that which is yours is dearer to me, than that 
which IS agamSt me is hateful to me. As for what 
relates to the Persons who are dear to you, I take 
no less a concern in them than you , my soul carries 
Its movements and affe£hons to tlie place where yours 
are; I relent when you grow tender, when you 
languish ’tis the same case with me. The passionate 
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Songs at the Opera make no impression upon me of 
themselves they have no manner of mfluence over 
me, but by that which they have over you I am 
touch’d to see you touch’d, and those melancholy 
Sighs, which, now and then Seal unawares from you, 
put my heart to no less expence than they do yours 
I have little or no share in causmg any of your 
pains but I suffer from them as much as you do 
Sometimes you produce m us a Passion different 
from that u hich you design d to excite If you repeat 
any Verses out of Andromache ' you inspire Love with 
the sentiments of a Mother who would only Stir up 
Pity You endeavour to make us sensible of her 
Misfortunes, and you soon see us sensible of your 
own Charms Sad and compassionate expressions 
revive secretly in our hearts the Passion which they 
have for you, and the grief which you would raise 
in us for an unfortunate Lady becomes a natural 
sense of our own torments 
A man should not believe this without making ex¬ 
perience of It, at his own cost Those matters that 
seem most opposite to tenderness, assume an affefting 
air in your mouth your Reasonings your Disputes, 
your Altercations, nay, your very Anger have their 
charms so difficult it is to find any thmg m you, 
which does not contribute to the Passion you inspire 
Nothmg comes from you which is not amiable, 
nothing is form d in you which does not turn to love 
A serious Reflcftion puts me m mmd that you 
will laugh at me for this Discourse, but you cannot 
make merry with my weakness without being pleas d 
with your Beauty and I am satisfied with my shame 
if It gives you any satisfaflion A man may sacrifice 
his Repose, his Liberty and his Fortune but G/oiy 

iThls tragedy produced m 1667 put the seal to Ractnes 
reputauon Charles Perrault the author of the Fatty 
Tales sa>s that tt created almost as great a sensattoti as 
the produfttott of Cornetlle s Qd 
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says M.ontatgne, ts never sactificed?- I will make bold 
to contradia Montmgne in tins particular, and don't 
refuse to become ridiculous for the love of you 
But upon second thoughts. Madam, we cannot 
make you a sacrifice of this nature. since a man 
can never be ridiculous in loving you. A Minister 
of State renounces his Politicks for you , and a Philo¬ 
sopher his Morals, without any prejudice to their 
reputation. The power of an exquisite Beauty justi¬ 
fies all the Passion which it is capable of producmg; 
and after having consulted my Judgment as nicely 
as my Heart, I will tell you, without fearmg to be 
ridicul'd for it, that I love you. 

LETTER 47 [Works, 1728 II 236 ] 
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TO THE DUCHESSE MA2ARIN 

[Nov. 1676] 

1 have resolv’d. Madam, to give you a piece of 
Advice, tho’ I am not unsensible how little the Ladies 
care to receive any. But let the effect be what it 
will, I am too much concern'd for your Beauty, not 
to inform you, that you’ll mjure it extremely, if you 
should put on fine clothes on the Queen's birth-day.^ 

'^v Montaigne, Essays Bk II t(o passim 

2 Catherine of Braganza’s birthday was on November 15th 
In her otherwise drab and melancholy existence, this day was 
always made an excuse for great festivities at Court Evelyn 
mentions three of these anniversaries, the laSl of them, m 
1684, bemg of unexampled magnificence, “with pageants 
of caStles, forts, and other devices of girandolas, serpents, 
the King and Queen’s arms and mottoes all represented m 
the fire” the laSt an ironic comment, seeing that Charles 
was probably gomg to spend the mght with the Duchesse 
Mazarm The Court on this occasion, Evelyn remarks, 
“ had not been seen so brave and rich m apparel since his 
Majesty’s Restoration” 
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TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

Let Others of your sex make use of Ornaments 
these are artificial Beauties that serve them instead of 
the natural, and we are oblig’d to ’em for gratifying 
our eyes with something more aMecable than their 
own persons But should you follow their e'lample, 
we should not have the same obhgation to your 
Grace Every ornament that is beStow’d upon you, 
hides a charm, as every ornament that is taken from 
you, restores you some new grace, and you are net er 
so lotely, as when we behold nothing in you but 
your self 

The greatest part of the Ladies are very advan¬ 
tageously lost under their dress Some women look 
well enough with a pearl necklace, that would make 
a very sorry figure with their bare necks The 
richest necklace in the world, would have an 
ill effea upon you, it would make some alteration 
in your person, and every alteration that happens to 
a perfect Beauty, cannot be an advantage to it Those 
who keep your Jewels from you, are better friends 
to your beauty than you may imagine I am more 
your humble servant than any man, but as much 
your humble servant as 1 am, there ate some days 
when I can find excuses for Messieurs Colberl and 
du Metti * Were you in the condition you ought to 
be in It would not be so easy to distinguish the 
advantages of your personal merit, from those of 
your fortune Those Gentlemen save us that trouble 
thanks to the care they have taken to separate those 
two things, we plainly see you are oblig’d to none 
but your self for all the tender sentiments men have 
for you Let others lay out all they are worth in 
Jewels and fine Clothes, Nature has been at all the 
expence and as you would be ungrateful, so we 

1 After her flight from France the Duchesse Mazatln had 
her Jewels confiscated pending a lawsuit brought by her 
husband by Colbert Fouquets successor at the Exchequer 
and du Metz Keeper of the Royal Treasury 
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should betiay an ill ta§te, should we not be equally 
content with that profusion of gifts she has heap’d 
upon you. 

I would counsel you, Madam, to take the same 
measures on her Majesty’s Biith-day, which the famous 
Busst d’Ambotse ^ formerly observed at a Tournament 
Bemg inform’d before-hand that all the Noblemen 
of the Court design’d to put themselves to an extra¬ 
ordinary expence in their Equipage and Clotlies, he 
ordei’d his Retinue to be dress’d like Lords, and 
appear’d himself in the plainest dress in the world, 
at the head of so rich a tram The advantages of 
Nature were so conspicuous in the person of Busst, 
that he alone was taken for a great Lord, and the 
other Noblemen, who rely’d so much upon the mag¬ 
nificence of their habits, pass’d but for Valets. Govern 
your self, I beseech you. Madam, by the example of 
Busst : let Fan dm and Grenter ,be attir’d like Dutch- 
esses , but as for your self, appear m the ordmary 
dress of a country Nymph, with nothing but the 
charms of youi Beauty to recommend you : all the 
Ladies will be taken for Fandms, and the plainness 
of your habit will not hmder you from out-slunmg 
all the Queens m the universe. 

1 have no great inclination to tell atones, which 
perhaps is nothing but the effedl of an ill-grounded 
Vanity, that makes me prefer the expressmg of what 
I imagine, to the reciting of what I have seen. The 
profession of a Story-teller fits but awkwardly upon 
young people, but is downright weakness m old men. 

^ Lotus d’Amboise, Seigneut de Bussi (1549-1579^) \p 
Brantome, “ Vie des hommes illuStres ”] one of the leaders 
in the terrible massacre of the Protestants on Saint Bartholo¬ 
mew’s Day 1572 He was renowned for his gallantry, and 
It was the discovery of his relations with the Comtesse de 
Montsoreau that led to his assassmation by her husband’s 
creatures before he was thirty years old 

2 “ Two waiting-women of Madame Mazarin’s ” [Note of 
Des Maizeaux] 
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TO THE DDCHKSSE MA2ARIN 

When our mind is not armed to its due vigour, or 
when It begins to decline, we then take a pleasure in 
telling what does not put us to any great expence 
of thought However, I will for once renounce the 
pleasure which I generally take in my own Imagina¬ 
tion, to entertain you with a small Adventure, of 
which I was an eye-witness at the Hague 

During my residence in that place the fancy took, 
one day, the Comte de Gmcbed and Monsieur de la 
Valitlre, to draw the eyes of the speflators after 
them to put which noble design in execution, they 
both resolv’d that their Dress should have all the 
magnificence which this part of the world was able 
to afford, and at the same time, discover the mcety 
of their inventions The Count diftmguish’d himself 
by a thousand singularities he had a tuft of feathers 
in his hat which was button’d up by a buckle of 
Diamonds, that he could have wish’d to have been 
larger, for this occasion He wore about his neck 
some Point de Venise which was neither a Cravat 
not a Band but a small Ruff that might gratify 
the secret inclination he had contrafted for the 
GoUlla} when he hv d at Madrid After this Madam, 
you would expefl to find him m a Doublet, after 
the Spanish manner, but to your surprize, I mu 5 l 
tell you. It was an Hungarian Vest Next the ghoft 
of Antiquity haunted his memory, so he cover d 
his legs with Buskins but infinitely sprucer and 
genteeler than those the antient Romans used to wear, 
and on which he had order’d his Miftress’s name to 
be written in letters that were extremely well design d, 
upon an embroidery of pearls From his Hat down 
to his Vest he had squar’d himself by the odd fancy 

1 Atmand de Gramont Comte dc Guiche [r note Letter 18] 
“ Monsieur de la ValUerc was the brother of the celebrated 
Louise de la Baume Le Blanc Duchesse de la Valhere the 
favourite of Louis XIV 
“ 1 e the Collar of a Spamsh Counsellor 
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of the Admirante of CaBtle ^, Comte de was 

conspicuous in the Ve§t, and the idea of Scipto had 
made him put on Buskins. As for la Valliere^ he 
had appaieU’d himself after as extraordmaiy a manner 
as he possibly could, but he follow’d too much the 
French way, and could not raise himself to the per¬ 
fection of fantaglicakiess 

This was the equipage of our Gentlemen, when 
they made their appearance m the Voorhout,^ which 
IS the place where Persons of Quality use to take 
the air at the Hague. They had scarce enter’d it, 
when multitudes ran from all hands to gaze and glare 
at them; and as every body was surpriz’d at tlie 
novelty of the thing, they were at fiigt puzzled, 
whether to admire rt as extraordmary, or to laugh 
at It as extravagant. Tn this short uncertamty of 
thought. Monsieur de 'Lomignj ^ arriv’d m the place, 
and put a glop to their grave contemplation. He 
wore a plam black suit, and clean lumen made up 
the rest but then he had the finegt head of hair, 
the mogt agreeable face, and the genteelegt air tliat 
can be imagm’d. His modegt deportment silently 
msmuated the merits of all his excellent Qualities i 
the Ladles were touch’d, and the Men were infinitely 
pleas’d. Were it not for you. Madam, the queglion 
would be soon decided, and the advantages of your 

^ The French text reads “ la bi^arrm de I’Amirante ” The 
Amirante, or rather Alrmrante, was Lord High Admiral of 
Spam 

2 The Comte de Sermi, according to Loret m his " Muse 
historique” (Dec 20, 1664), was a Hungarian nobleman, 
who was hilled in 1664, while huntmg 
®Iii “ Les Dehces des Pais-Bas” [a BrusseUe, 1697, p 384] 
itjis described as “ one of the mo§t beautiful Walks imagmable, 
formed by three Avenues of Lime-trees, that Stretch as far 
as eye can reach, and bordered on one side by magnificent 
Palaces in which the Ambassadors do ordinarily reside ” 
^Antoine Charles de Gramont, Comte de Louvigny and 
afterwards Due de Grammont (1604-1678), brother of 
Philibert Comte de Gramont 
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TO MADAME DE BEVCRWEERT 

sex loft for ever You are the oalf Woman m the 
vrotld, who ate able to make Stronger impressions 
Having thus describ’d his Charms to fou, ’twill be 
no difficult matter for you to guess the effeSs of them 
In short, Madam all the speflators were as much 
affefted, as the poor Count and his friend were morti¬ 
fied, to their great disappointment People SUU 
remember at the Hague how triumphantly Monsieur 
de Loiivigtff came off, and Still make sport with telhng 
the ill success of the other two Gentlemen If I 
were not in England I should often think on this 
adventure but, Madam, you destroy all ob;e& and 
all ideas , you would eclipse a thousand Abddktovs * 
and a thousand Ijimignys What has either sex left 
to oppose to your Charms ^ 

lETraa 48 [Works 1718 n 215 ] 
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TO MADAME DE BEVERWEERT ^ 

[1676] 

We were scarce got three miles from EuHon^ before 
we heartily repented our leaving it The beauty of 

^ Jane Middleton (or Myddleton) (1645-1692) was one of the 
cdebrated beauties with whom tradition has populated the 
Court of Charles II Her lovers included Ralph Montagu 
and the philandering Comte de Gramont who frequently 
refers to her in his memoirs [p Memoits of the Comte 
de Gramont by Hamilton ] v Cote Ang Letter from 
Courtin the French Envoy to Pomponne July 2 1676 
near me dwells Madame de Middleton who is the moft 
beautiful woman m Ltiglaod Poor St Eviemotid has fallen 
passionately m love with her in his dotage Samt Evremond 

wrote an epitaph for her \v CEuvres 1739 V 134 passm\ 
See note Letter 34 

® Neat Thetford in bulFoIL at this date the seat of the Earl 
of Arlmgton and after his death of the Dukes of Grafton 
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the Place; the agreeable manner of living there; the 
merit and obliging temper of the Master and Mistress ^ 
of the house, the Charms of the beautiful 'Egyptian , 
the mdearmg Qualities of the fair Indifferent, for 
whom ’tis impossible for any one that sees her to 
be indifferent; she whom we always behold with 
pleasure, and whom we always hear with admiration, 
that Wit so lively and so ju§t, that Humour so gay 
and free, with a conduft so ju§t and regular * all 
these Persons, all these things presented themselves 
to our imagmations, and convmc’d us, to our sorrow, 
that happiness is less Icnown, and less valued when 
possess’d, than when lo§t. 

These melancholy thoughts had lid I’d the Ambas¬ 
sador of Portugal 2 asleep, out of sympathy, perhaps, 
with Madame de Bevenveert, who never sleeps so 
soundly, as when she is in deep affliftion. As the 
Constitutions of people are different, my concern kept 
me awake to refleft on what we had loSt I enter- 
tam’d for some time these sad thoughts, which were 
not disagreeable ; but one whimsy ushermg in another, 
I found my self at laSt m one of Don Outxofs Fits; 
and bemg seiz’d, all on a sudden, with the spmt of 
Chivalry, I cried out with a loud voice. Ye Knights 

through his daughter who married Charles, the fir§t Duke, 
a natural son of the King Lord Arlington had built Eu§lon 
on the site of an old house, and the elaborate and sumptuous 
effefts he had introduced mto its designs were duly noted 
by Evelyn during his visits there m 1671 and 1677 On the 
latter occasion, shortly after Saint Evremond’s visit, he remarks 
that he found things “ exceedingly improved,” and speaks 
at length of the furmshmgs and appointments, the orangery, 
the canal and the cascade It was on Evelyn’s fir§t visit that 
the King and Mademoiselle Keroualle are supposed to have 
been bedded for the fir§t time 

^ Lady Arlington, the miftress of the house The “ mcom- 
parable Carolina” of the next paragraph, was a siSler of 
Smnt Evremond’s correspondent, but who the ‘beautiful 
Egyptian ’ was, or who ‘ the fair Indifferent ’, I cannot say 
2 Don Francisco de Melos ]v note mfra and also Letter 50] 
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TO MADAME DE BEVEEWEERT 

of Suffolk^ ye Palmernts of Bury, com and confess to the 
kni^t of the Tapis, and the Norman Don Qnixot, that 
all the Ocianss and Angelicas ta the world, are not 
worthy to carry the slippers of the moll incomparable 
Carolina of EiiSlon 

Transported as I was, and really mote a TtonQiaxot 
than Don Qiiixot himself, I saw a brace of Higlers 
coming upon the Road, whom I immediately took 
for two Knights They had both of them Cudgels 
in their hands, which I fancied to be Lances, as 1 
did their Gaps, which were slouch’d down, like tliat 
of my Lord Tonnsbend,^ to be Helmets, with the 
Viser down This Equipage, which I mistook for 
a warlike preparation, made me conclude, that Blood 
and Battle would soon ensue, for which reason, 1 
thrice cried out, as loud as I tias able, Sancho, Sancbo, 
saddle Bjrpnante, and get Gr/syfe ready 

The Doilor, who was behind the Coach imagming 
that I call’d htm, leapt dou, n immediatelj and ask’d 
me what I wanted Saddle dkoytnante Sancbo, mtb all 
e-cpeditm for lo I a new Adventure offers it self The 
honest Doflor thought that being weary with riding 
in the Coach I had a tmnd to ease my self on Horse¬ 
back upon which, he told me. That they bad not net; 
borsisenonghforbts'Bxcelleny'siise Thisanswer of the 
Doflor brought me to my self again, and the Dreams 
of Knight Errantry which had got into my head, 
beginning to -vanish, the Kmght of Tapis came by 
degrees to be the Portugal Ambassador, the Norman 
Don Qiii-not changed to Saint Bvreniond, and the brace 
of Higlers passed quietly by us, with their Cudgels 
and Caps 

I must needs own, that I made no great sacrifice to 

'Stt Hotano Townshend (il5}o?-i687) created taion 
Townshend 3661 for the atbre part he played at the 
ReSlocation ist vtscoacit i68a 

^ One of the Earl of Arlington s rootmen so nick nam d 
[note of Des Maieeaux] 
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MntHmt (k /^/v/;r{^//, \ htfi I nsj- 1*?^ fli'. 

l(nc ofhci. 'I ht iKtit { Irul to pirt ♦ stM, nt-fU flu 
loss inconsidtr.’i’>k. 'Ih-t tmittd ot flit, \nibi'.' 'dor 
was important,nnd'.HLordtntdy lit hvt'.hmibd -t m***'i 
l)Lttcr than I did mine ; and vou’il iittd In ‘ r ‘t 1 m 
going to tell \oii, that lit preserv’d it a. ‘tune .i-ul 
compos’d, as if he Irid i>een dtoi'cther imt/>nrrrn’(i 
Coming to a Uuci-sule, sU'ifjst Wafers t'’c 
swcird 1)) the e'ctsMve Hams tl'U h'd f'Men a Inrk 
before, I represented to him with % hn ease he rnndu 
put m execution what Madcmoisehc L: / %' in 

a Copv of Verses, once' desir’d of him, as proof of 
his Passion; which v as not^nng m the* v oral e^.c, 
but onh to talc a ci\ il ^e^'p into the W ater, and drov n 
himself, in order to gam the repur nion of '^n amorous 
I'leroc “If im Passifin for Madune cu R /-/, 
said he to ri:c^ v as dtsiionoiiralde or b'’t, I e.ould 
never scruple to drov n m\ self m such a n >'0, pufUile 
as this; but all m\ Desires are pure and im'ot.ent, 
so that if ever the whim t'd es me to dro'sH no m If, 
I am resolv’d it siiall be m clear and fair W ater, ch'U 
may bear some resemblance to the punt} oi rm 
Thoughts ” Af) Loid, said I to him, if c.re tv-t 

to drown till^ou find out If'Vr/cr as tloir as j‘,‘a IV;‘V- 
flanding^ we shall not, in all Jnohtbility, losetho < ,<,l 
while. 

\X^c pass’d the River with these sorts f)f IViseouists, 
when Chalks ~ appear’d, and gallop’d towards us w ith 
so good a grace, that one would soonti Ime taken 
him for a Knight wdio was entering the h<t-> in a 
tournament, than for a Laclc}, wlio came to give 
us an account of his Errand. I mu<t own, inefeed, 

^“Mademoiselle dc la Roche Guilhcn was then Governess 
to the Earl of Arlington’s only daughter, who was after¬ 
wards married to the Duke of Grafton Mademoiselle de 
la Roche is the Author of some French Translations, and of 
several Romances ” [note of Dcs Mai7eau\] 

“ A Lackey. 
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TO MADAME DE BEVERWEERT 

that his Eloquence was somewhat confus’d when he 
came to deliver himself, for after he had sputter’d 
out, My Lord, Mr Jermja,' Bury my Lord Crofts,^ 
and Chady some thirty times, all we could pick out 
of his incoherent Speech was, that Charles had found 
no body at home 

If my concern for leaving so delicious a place as 
EuSim could have given place to any other vexa¬ 
tion, It would have been a great mortification to me, 
to see the ill success of my Letters, but one thmg 
only could then affefl me So I e’en left it to the 
care of my Lord Ambassador to make serious rc- 
flefhons upon the absence of Mr Jerjxyu 
We laid aside all thoughts of going to Cbevdej, 
imagming that Mr Jermja was not there when we 
found one of his Servants at New-Market, who 
brought me a Letter from him This inform’d us, 
that being acquainted after his return from Bury, 
with our design of ms king htm a visit he con)ur d us 
to do him that honour, and not to fail him Accord 
ingly, we went thither, and were very kindly receiv’d, 
by a Person, who tho he has taken his leave of the 
Court, has carried the civility and good tafte of it 
into the Country 

1 Henry Jermyn (1638-1708) is not to be confused with his 
uncle Henry Jermyn iSt Earl of Saint Albans (d 1684) 
one of Saint Erremonds correspondents The nephew 
who appears in Hamilton s Memoirs as a hero in affairs 
of love and gallantry was created Baron Dover by James II 
in i68j He died a Roman Cathohc at Cheveley his seat 
near Newmarket in Cambridgeshire where Saint Evremond 
had Stayed thirty years before and was buried in the Carmehte 
monastery at Bruges 

- The incoherent valet Charles was referring presumably 
to Bury St Edmunds where Lord Crofts had a seat 
®Wilham iStBaton Crofts of Saxham (i6ii ^-1677) Gentle¬ 
man of the Bedchamber to the Duke of York that mad 
fellow an insipid buffoon remarks Hamilton in his 
Memoirs He was visited on his death bed at Bury St 
Edmunds by Evelyn [Diary Sept 4 1G77] 
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While my Lord Ambassador was admiiing the 
Grove, the Gardens, and the Wall-trees, v hilc he 
was commending the Stables, plucking down this 
Wall, finishing the House, and contriving a better 
entrance to it, I fancied iSladamc de Bcvcnrccri play¬ 
ing at Billiards,^ or at Ombre ; and sometimes me- 
thought I saw hei put a Peail in the car of a certain 
Knight, as a proper ornament for a person of his 
gallantr}^ and wdiich might heighten the merit of his 
agreeable Civilities 

After we had been treated with a noble Dinner, to 
which I brought more speculation than appetite, v'c 
w^ere oblig’d to take our leaves of our Ho<t, and 
pursue our mtended Journey. My Lord Ambassador 
at our coming out of the Grove, resum’d the afHiftion 
he had laid aside foi some minutes, and I continued 
that which I had not quitted ’Twas nothing else 
but melancholy; and the fit w’as so sc\ ere, that the 
wor^ Road, and the wor§t Weather in the world 
were not able to mcrcasc it 

The tiresomeness of Audlcj-Und- made a greater 
impression upon me. That vag^t and sohtar}' house 
mcreas’d my melancholy, and so discompos’d the 
Comte de Melos, that he w’'as scarce able to commend 
the Gallery, find fault wuth the Apartments, and make 
his critical refledhons upon the Garden Then I 

^This “ moft gentile, cleanly and ingenious game” was 
very popular after the Restoration Cotton, in his “ Compleat 
Gamester” 1674, says that “for the cxccllenc} of the 
recreation, It IS much approved of and played by moSt nations 
of Europe, specially in England, there being few towms of 
note therem which hath not a pubhc bilhard table, neither 
are they wanting in many noble and private famihes in the 
country ” 

2 The seat of the Earls of Suffolk, near Saffron Walden m 
Essex Evelyn, who visited it m 1671, has a very different 
opinion of Its merits, when he speaks of it as “indeed a 
cheerful piece of Gothic buildmg, or rather ani:co mdertw, 
but placed in an obscure bottom The cellars and galleries, 
he adds, are very Stately” [;; also the descripuon in his 
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TO MADAME DE BBVERWEEKT 

thought It was a proper time to make a second 
attempt upon him, and to omit nothmg that lay m 
my power to cure the Despair of my friend, I civilly 
propos d to him to hang himself on one of those tall 
and melancholy Trees, which accordmgto Madame Je 
hevenveert resembled my Lord Suffolk '• but I found 
that the Ambassador had got the ascendant over the 
Lover and that the Count was a Politician fit to 
negotiate Affairs at Nimeguen, rather than a des¬ 
perate Lover who was resolvd to put a tragical 
conclusion to the violence of his Passion Perhaps 
the Comte de Melos would not die of grief m her 
absence because he was resolved to die of ]oy when 
he saw her at his return Perhaps he hopes that 
after he has given peace to Europe, Madame de Beoer- 
neert will not refuse to give him that happy repose 
which his long services so well deserve As for my 
self I am resolv d to live, I own it frankly, and would 
he glad with all my heart to live for ever, that I might 
for ever adore and serve Madame de Bevenueert 

LETTER 49 [Works I7l8 II 220] 


Diary Aug 31 1654] Sixty years later Sir WlUiam 
Robinson echoes Saint Evremond s complaint in a letter to 
the Earl of Carhsle I was at Audley End, which 
Stands upon a vast deal of ground but I think has not one 
comfortable room in It [HiSt MSS Comm Castle Howard 
MSS p 87] Charles II was a frequent visitor to Audley 
End on his way to and from Newmarket and on one occasion 
rented the house from Lord Sufiblk 
'James Howard ytd Earl (1619-1688) Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber 

^ The Comte de Melos was to have been the Portuguese 
Plenipotentiary at the Treaty of Nimeguen between France 
and Holland m 1678 but he died in London as he was about 
to set sail V Evelyn Diaty Jan 28 1673 [Don 
Francisco de Melos] shewed me his curious colledlion of 
books and pifhites He was a person of good parts and 
a virtuous man 
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TO MADAME DE BEVERWEERT 

[1676] 

I have made but a soriy apology with you, for 
the wrong use I made of the title we had to his 
Excellency’s life. If you would be contented with 
the death of an ordinary person, I would offer you 
mine, that you might order Mademoiselle de la Koche 
to dispose of It as you thmk fit: but my death is 
not worth the notice. I am inconsiderable m every 
thing: a small Gamester with Madame Ma:(arm , a 
little Mortal with you, unworthy even to die in your 
service. I will therefore live, and join my resentment 
with yours, to revenge you upon the Ambassador, 
and thereby vindicate and retrieve the honour of your 
Charms I entertain no longer any hopes from the 
Rivers or Trees of Aud/ej-End His Excellency is 
not an Excellency that will either drown, or hang 
himself. he fattens upon your hard usage, and your 
indifference gives him so Strong and firm a gait, that 
I find in him a sufficient Stock of health to conclude 
four Treaties of general Peace, instead of one.^ If 
you continue to use him ill, he will be m a condition 
to bury all the Plenipotentiaries at Nimeguen; ma 
lasciate jar a me, sono furbo^ ; and I will shew a trick 
to reduce Comte de Melos to a moSt lamentable con¬ 
dition. I have observ’d that your Cruelties prolong 
his life. take a contrary course, and kill him with 
Kindness. I remember a certam Amour wherein his 
Excellency was happy but he did not mock the 
favours of the fair Lady, as he does your rigors ; for 

1 Des Maizeaux observes at this point that “ the Comte de 
Melos was extremely lean, and so Stagger’d as he walk’d, 
that one would have thought he was going to fall at every 
Step he set ” 

21 e “ Leave it to me, I’m a trickster ” 
i8a 



TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 

he had such a fit of sickness upon it, that his Physicians 
had much ado to restore his health When one has 
good Patterns to go by, it is no difficult matter to 
manage aright I advise you Madam to square 
your conduft by this example, and never believe 
me mote, if four days good usage don’t put off the 
Ambassador s journey to Nimeguen more effeftually 
than the opposition of the Spaniards, and of all the 
Confederates together could do 

LETTER 50 [Works 1728 II 225 ] 
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TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 

[1677] 

My Lord 

Mr 'Burnet ^ is so Strongly persuaded of the sin¬ 
cerity of your Conversion, 3iat he speaks of it to all 
your Friends after this rate I dare venture my on-n 
Sahatton upon the same bottom mth that of the Duke of 

* Gilbert Burnet (1(345-1715) bishop of Salisbury the 
noble Buzzard of Dryden s The Hind and the Panther 
His praise of foes is venomously nice, 

So touched it turns a virtue to a vice 
Among other pious but misguided enthusiasms his desire 
to convert notorious renegades was not the Jeaft remarkable 
a record of this survives in his account of The Life and 
Death of John Earl of Rochester whom he is said to have 
convetted on his death bed his crowning achievement as 
the fox hunting bishop who never missed an oppor 
tumty of bemg in at the death Cf Mrs Nelly s [1 e 
Nell Gwyn] Complamt, i68a 

E en now in Terror on my Bed I lye 
Send Doftor Burnet to me or I dye 
I do not know when the Duke of Buckmgham like many 
other dissolute people took it into his head to turn over a 
new leaf but there is no doubt that the new leaf did not 
Slay clean very long 
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Bucktiigham, so firm a belief have I of the Kefoimatiou of 
his Life. Conveision, Mr. Bmmt, says Mr. Wallei^"^ 
have a care what you say, people don’t use to be 
converted so now a-days: ’tis neither to you, nor 
me, nor any person hvmg, that we are beholden for 
this Strange alteration m the Duke of Buckingham. 
’Tis a new friend of his, but one that has been dead 
many hundred years since, that has very lately brought 
about this miraculous change that so surprizes us. I 
mean Petromus At hitei , the moSt delicate man of his 
age for Poetry, Pamtmg, and Musick.^ One that 
perpetually Studied and pursued Pleasure, one that 
turn’d the day into night, and the night into day, 
but at the same time, one who had so absolute a 
command over his Vices and Irregularities, that 
whenever he thought fit, he was one of the moSt 
regular men in the umverse The Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, who has long resembled him in a thousand otlier 
Qualities, was resolved of late to imitate him too m 
this. Thus I have shewn you, Mr. Bwnet, from 
whence proceeds this alteration in his Grace’s Life, 
which you, it seems, have mistaken for a Conversion.” 

But with Mr. Burnefs and Mr. WallePs leave, I 
shall account for it after another manner. ’Tis a 
certain Maxim with me, that no man of a nice palate 
can love Vice, when once it ceases to be agreeable, 
therefore I don’t wonder that a Person of a refined 
taste, takes up with the virtue of Commence in the 
North, where there are no Objefls to tempt him. 
But I dare engage, that if your Grace were among 
Beauties that had Qiarms enough to tempt you, we 
should soon find the new Convert of Mr. Burnet, 
and Mr. Waller^s new Petromus, to be notlimg m the 
world but the true genume Duke of Buckingham. 

1 Edmund Waller, the poet [see note. Letters 23 and 41] 

2 Petromus, the Emperor Nero’s “ Elegantiae arbiter ”, or 
direftor of the Imperial pleasures, and author of the Satyricon, 
one of Samt Evremond’s favourite Studies, 
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Heaven forbid that I should ever persuade you to 
love But I have another sm to propose to you 
which of your self you would never guess, and 
yet I recommend it sincerely to you, and from the 
bottom of my heart I mean Givetousness which 
in my opmion would be more advantageous to your 
Grace, than the Wisdom of Philosophers, or the 
Glory of Conquerors To be short, I should rather 
chuse to see your Grace resemble Sir Charles Herbert,^ 
or any of the Heroes in Lombard Street, than either 
Socrates or Caesar The greater the difficulty is the 
greater is the merit of surmountmg it Now all the 
world knows that your Grace will find more trouble to 
mutate the former, than the two latter Gentlemen 
As we don’t all on a sudden arrive to the height 
of Perfefhon, I do not exafi: from you that severe 
discipline of (Economy which makes a man deny 
himself every thing amidst an affluence of all What 
I beg of your Grace, is that you w ould have a watch 
ful eye upon those who have the fingering of your 
Money, to 1 eep them honest in spite of themselves 
For unless out of tenderness to their Souls you 
hmder them from playing the Knaves I dare swear 
for them that they will venture Damnation an hundred 
times a day and all in your Grace s service 
If ever you return to London, with a small Retmue, 
but a great deal of Money m your pocket, you will 
certainly be the wonder of the whole Nation If 
you negleft this advice the greater part of the world 
will never be for you and you muSt content your 
self with a few Admirers in private, of whom your 
most humble Servant shall always be the first 

LETTER ji [Works 1728 H Z43 ] J am uncertain of the 
d&te of this letter Plaiihol txuStuig it seems to the sequence 
of the old editions dates it 1677 3S usual gives no reasons 

^ I have not been able to trace the identity of this money 
grubbing Hero of Lombard ftreet 
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It IS dear from the letter that Buckingham was in the north of 
England, perhaps m Yorkshire where he had property. In 
1677 he had been confined to the Tower for several months 
for questioning m open debate the legahty of Parhament On 
his petition for release being granted, it is probable that he 
reared into the country to contmue lus intrigues againSt the 
government Smce he was not restored to favour until 1683, 
this letter may have been addressed to him any time between 
1677-1683 
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TO THE EARL OF SAINT ALBANS ^ 

[1677] 

No company is so agreeable and good, but one 
time 01 other it mu§t part: therefore, by a much 
Stronger reason, a melancholy society ought not to 
last for ever As for ours, my Lord, Tis the most 
doleful that ever was Imown. Smce I have begun 
to play at Madame Ma:^ann*s,^ I have not had Spadillo 
SIX times, BaSto has come oftener to me, but ’tis a 
decoy that tempts me to play, and causes me to be 

^For note on the Earl of Saint Albans, v Letter 13. 

2 Samt Evremond’s mveterate passion for cards is frequently 
mentioned in his doggerel verses, and in the letters (75^), 
written m his la§l years It was a passion he shared with 
mo§t of the great nobles and Ladies of the Court, among^ 
whom the Duchesse Mazarin was a notoriously successful 
player It is said that Nell Gwyn lo§t ^£3,000 at a sitting 
to the Duchess, this is not surprismg if Theophilus Lucas’s 
account of the latter’s behaviour at the table is true 
“ She would play as fair as any person when she found her 
gamester play only upon the square, for she play’d so well 
that scarce anyone could match her, but when she had a 
sharp gamester to deal with, she would play altogether upon 
the sharp at any game upon the cards , and generally came 
off a winner ” [Lives of the Gamesters, 1714 reprinted in 
“ Games and Gamesters of the Restoration ”, 1928] In 
view of what Saint Evremond says, later in this letter, of 
the Duchess filching his fish-connters, Lucas is probably 
telling the truth 
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beaSted ^ I draw none but Trays of Clubs or Spades, 
or Sixes of Hearts and Diamonds However, my 
Lord I return heaven thanks, when nothing but 
lamentations or murmurs might be expefted from me 
God be praised, I set a good example, and such a 
one as your partner ought to set however, it will, 
at long run, ruin my Affairs, and not mend yours , 
which made me say laSt night, like Monsieur de Belle- 
gardsy I pay and play no more, and do what I please 
Let us comfort ourselves, my Lord, that we are 
in a better condition than those that win our money, 
for ’tis better by much to suffer an injury, than to do 
It Madame Mas(artn has an excellent hand at filch¬ 
ing my Fishes, and dropping a Card out of the ftock, 
when I play without taUng in, with four Matadors ® 
in hand I address my self to the Prince de Monaco^ 
who tells me very seriously, and with an air of sm 
cerity Upon my word Monsieur de Saint Evremond, I 
look d another way Your friend the Marquis de Satssac ® 

I Samt Evremond is speaking in terms of the Spanish game 
of Ombre or Hombre Spadtllo is the ace of spades hasto the 
ace of clubs in the next sentence irays of course are tbrtes 
Monsieur dc Bellcgarde was the maternal unde of the 
Marquise de Montespan mi5lress of Louis XIV He was 
somewhat passionate and whimsical says Des hlaizeaux, 
who adds that his remark quoted in this letter became 
proverbial among the gamefters his contemporaries 
® Matadors are certain leading cards m the game of Ombre— 
SpadiUo (ace of spades) Alanille (twoes in the black sevens 
in the red suits) and Basto (ace of dubs) in order of their 
respeftivc importance 

* The Prince of Monaco visited England in 1676 and caused 
a slight sensation by competing with the King for the 
favours of the Duchesse Maaarin with some success indeed 
for the King in a pet temporanlySloppedthe pension granted 
to his favourite [1^ note Letter 54] 

® The Marquis de Saissac an intimate of Madame Mazarin s 
and a great gambler Evelyn records in his Diary [Sept 
2nd 1676] I paid Pj,x 700 to the Marquis De Sissac [sic] 
which he had loSt to my Lord Berkeley and which I heard 
the Marquis loSt at play in a night or two ’ 
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laughs much, and decides nothing; and Monsieur 
Cowtm'^ declaies that my hardships are great. But 
all the declarations of Monsieur Cow tin signify little 
or nothmg. The Ambassador is as little regarded in 
this house, as he would be at the Exchange, if he 
went about to justify Sir Blhs Lajfon" there In 
this extremity I call heaven to witness, but heaven 
has no more ciedit than the Ambassador. 

Come to town, my Lord, to maintain your own 
rights youi self, the Country was never made for 
such as you. Let those be disgusted with the world, 
with whom the world is already disgusted. But let 
those persons of worth and honour, who are beloved 
by It, Still continue in it A man of honour and 

^ Honore de Courun had been sent to England by Louvois, 
at Louis XIV’s requeft, as Envoy Extraordinary to assiit 
the resident ambassador, Ruvigny, in discovering among 
other things exa£lly how matters §tood between Charles II 
and the Duchesse Mazarm It was of the utmost importance 
to Louis that she should not Jteal Charles’s affeftions from 
the Duchess of Portsmouth who was bemg used by Louis 
as a foil for his pohtical intrigues Courtm seems to have 
been an amiable and amusmg creature and found no difficidty 
in becoming intimate with both duchesses, whose behaviour 
he IS pun6tual to relate m his hvely dispatches to Louvois 
“ He was short, says Samt Simon, with a beauish face and 
a somewhat ridiculous figure he pleased everybody 
everywhere ” A full account of Courtm’s share m what 
M Jusserand calls the “ celebre Ambassade ”, with quota¬ 
tions from his letters, which are preserved at the Quai 
D’Orsay in Pans, is given by Mr C H Hartmann in “ The 
Vagabond Duchess ” [1926] 

2 This is Sir Ehsha Leighton (d 1685), the friend of Pepys, 
and secretary to the Prize Office and to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland Pepys’s Mr Gray said of him that “ for a speech 
of forty words the wittiegl of men ever he knew”, and Pepys 
himself that “he was one of the be§l companions at a meal 
in the world and a wonderful witty ready man for 
sudden answers and httle tales, and saymgs very extra¬ 
ordinary witty ” Saint Evremond’s quip about juftifymg 
his conduft on the Exchange refers to an embezzlement of 
which he had been accused by the London Merchants 
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politeness ought to live and die in a capital City, 
and, in my opinion, there axe but three capital Cities 
m Europe, Rome, London, and Pans But Pans is 
no longer a place for your Lordship to live in, of 
the many friends you had there, some are dead, and 
the others are imprison d Rome cannot suit with 
you, nor can the Disciple of St ^aul like a place, 
where St Veter's successor is the sovereign this 
goodly and great City called London, daily expefts 
you, and here, my Lord, you ought to fix your 
abode Free conversations at table, with a few 
guests, a game at Ombre at her Royal Highness s,^ 
and Chess at home, will make you as easily wait the 
last period ofJife at London as Monsieur Yveteaus: 
did at Pans He died at eighty years of age, causing 
a Saraband to be plaj d to him a little before he 
expir d that bts Soul as he express’d himself, mt^t 
slide amy the easier You’ll not pitch upon Musick 
to soften the hardships of that voyage A Vole ® 
at Ombre, and three aces elde^ hand againSt three 

^le Mam Beatrice Duchess of Modena the second wife 
of James Duke of York and a first cousin once removed, 
of the Duchesse Mazarm 

Nicolas de la Fresnaye (1559-1649) son of the poet 
Vauquelin de la Fresnaye For an account of this extravagant 
gentleman see Melanges dHiJloite et de Litterature , by 
Vigneuil MarviUe [1 e Noel Bonaventure D Argonne] Vol I 
p 177 et seq Pam 17Z5 M Des Iveteaux sajs the 
author had both wit and learning but there was something 
very bizarre and fantastic in his behaviour It is certain 
that he became intoxicated with a passion for pleasure which 
made him ridiculous even to those were disposed to 
excuse him He ended his days in a world of his own 
dressed as a shepherd the birds hopping on to his flute as 
he piped to an imaginary flock which he spent his days pro 
tefting from the ravages of imaginary wolves \y Letter 117] 
® 1 e a grand slam in the game of Ombre Cf Boileau 
Sat X 

Puis sur une autre table avec un air plus sombre 
S en aller mediter une vole au jeu d hombre 
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nines at Ciimpo,^ will deteimine your days with as 
great satisfaftion. This will not happen the Lord 
knows when, if you come and live at London . but 
I’ll not give you six months life, if you Stay in the 
Country with those melancholy thoughts you have 
taken up there. 

LEiiiiR 52 [Works, 1728 II 212] 
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TO THE EARL OF SAINT ALBANS 

[1677] 

I have been at Death’s door, my Lord, since I had 
the honour of seemg your Lordship , and what con¬ 
tributes to make me yet more unhappy, there is no 
Distemper now Stirring at London, but only what I 
languish under, no Gout, no Rheumatism, nay not 
so much as the Tooth-ache. My Lord A?hngton, to 
whom you yielded the title of the first gouty Man in 
England, might now take twenty turns in the Ms 11, 
as well as the good Gentlewoman that uses to attend 
you As for my self, I am not yet fuUy restor’d to 
my health, and had it not been for some Remedies 
I met with, I had certainly died. 

But why, my Lord, should you resolve to pass the 
winter in a Country where the Horses are a hundred 
times better look’d after than we are ^ where there 
2 it&''Mayernes ^ to cure the diseases of the Race-horses, 

1 Crimpo Of Crimp, an obsolete card-game. 

2 The eminent physician. Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne 
(1573-165 5), came to England in 1603, and from 1611 to his 
death resided permanently in this country He was consulted 
by the royal family and by the nobihty, and carried out a 
niimber of mtere^mg experiments m chemistry, physics 
and medicme, for which he deserves to be numbered among 
the precurseurs of the scientific renaissance of the seventeenth 
century 
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and little better than Farriers to cure those of the 
men If you were possess d with any of those re¬ 
ligious Enthusiasms which make so many Fanaticks 
weary of their lives, I should be able to account for 
this Strange impatience of yours to die But my 
Lord, if you are a Man 111 e one of us if you Still 
preserve a natural inclination to live as Monsieur the 
Mareschal de Vtllerojd the Master of the Horse to 
the King of France Monsieur de 'Kswigiy “ and your 
other Contemporaries contmue to do, why should 
you so obstinately pitch upon a place where you 
don’t pass one day, without retrenching five or six, 
at least, of your life ^ 

But I dwell too long upon a Discourse, which I 
ought to have lightly pass d over I muSt now come 
to more agreeable ideas The Duchess of Portsmouth 
will give you what share m her Bank you please 
My Lord Hyde* promises to shew you certam Civilities, 
which will almost amount to a Confidence My Lord 
Ambassador offers to give you a full msight into the 
affairs of Hungary and the Wat that the Northern 
Prmces are now gomg to engage m, and what I 

am doubtful if this is Fj:an90Js de Villeroi (1644-1730) 
who was defeated at the battle of Ramilies Though techni 
callya contemporary of the Eatlof St Albans hewasyounger 
than him b> many years 

The Maficr of the Horse according to Des Maizeaux was 
a Monsieur de Beringhen 

note Letters 75 and 128] 

* Laurence Hyde (1641-1711) the second son of the cele¬ 
brated Earl of Clarendon created Earl of Rochester in 1681 
after the death of the merry and debauched John Wilmot 
Earl of Rochester [t note Letter 101] and dismissed from 
the office of Lord High Treasurer a year later for peculation 
He was a patron of Pryden who commemorates him in 
Absalom and Achitophel as 

Hiisba! the friend of iyai:d [Charles II] in distress 
In public Storms of manly stedfaStness 
By foreign treaties he informed his youth 
And joined experience to his native truth 
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e§teem much more, the Duke of Ormond'^ is ready 
to play with you at Tiick-Track ” without odds. 
You will tell me now, that you are scarce able to scc,^ 
and that you are tioulDled with so many indispositions 
that the World is weary of you My Lord, y^ou take 
the thing wrong: ’tis the Country, and not the 
World that is weary of you. 

In the Country, people judge of you by the weakness 
of your sight: your Infirmities there are taken for 
faults; and you can’t imagine what a despicable 
opinion your robust Country Gentlemen have of an 
infirm Courtier. Here m Town, my Lord, you are 
valued for the Strength of your judgment; your 
Infirmities are pitied, and your good Qualities 
reverenc’d. 

What a difference is there then between those two 
places to live in I and yet, my Lord, you have chosen 
that which is so contrary to your Health, and to your 
Reputation. That which uses to be the greatest 
punisliment of persons m disgrace, you have volun¬ 
tarily imposed upon your seif: you have depriv’d 
your self of the Society of men that know the world, 
and with whom you have always lived A man may 

^The great Duke of Ormond, “to whirh epithet, says Sir 
Walter Scott, he has a )u§t title,” was James Butler, the lath 
Earl and i§t Duke (1610-1688), and Bar:(tlJai in “ Absalom 
and Achitophel ”, 

“ The Court he prafbsed, not the Courtier’s art 
Large was his wealth, but larger was Ins heart. 

Which well the nobleSt objefts knew to choose. 

The fighting warrior, and recording muse ” 

At this date he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
2 Trick-track, a popular and elaborate variation of Back¬ 
gammon 

® Six years later there was no pretending blindness, for 
Evelyn records that at a dinner party given for the Duchess 
of Grafton at the Lord Chamberlam’s on September 18, 
1683 “my Lord St Albans [is] now grown so bhnd, that 
he could not see to take his meat ” 
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comfort himself for the loss of his Fortune, but cannot 
receive consolation after he has loft the sweetness of 
agreeable Conversation and is perpetually persecuted 
by Impertinents Relieve your self with Reason as 
long as you please the relief of Reason signifies 
nothmg, where the delicacy of one s Tafte is offended 
Return, my Lord, return to your friends, that know 
your merit, as you know theirs There is not one 
of them who will not contribute, as far as m him lies, 
either to your relief, or your pleasure The pohteness 
of my Lord Simderland,'^ will soon make you sensible 
that that sort of life, which you thought the sweeteft 
and moft natural, is rude and gross and that easy, 
free and unconftrain d way of living which he has 
set up at Court, will for ever make you out of love 
with the false tranquillity you boaft of in the Country 
The Duchesse Ma^arm will ease you of your scruple 
about Visits, she will not take it ill that you sit 
jufi; by her without seeing her, and, less sensible of 
the mjury she will recene than of the loss you will 
suffer by it she will make you tafte the sweetness 
of a Conversation which is not at all inferior to the 

^ Robert Spencer the znd Earl (1640-1702) one of the 
tnoSl unscrupulous pohticiaas in an unscrupulous age 

The deep Reserves of whose Apostate Ivimd 
No skill can teach no Principles can bind 
A supple whisp ting IVIinifler nc er juSt 
Confided Jtill Still failing in his tru§t 
And only constant to unnat ral lu5t * 

[Poems on Affairs of State Vol II 1703 p 430] His 
politeness to the King s mistresses after the Restoration 
raised him to various important offices including that of 
Ambassador to France Samt E\reni.ond who was careful 
never to involve himself in political intrigue probably knew 
him as he knew many of his disreputable contemporaries 
only as a man of wit as an ardent gambler at cards and on 
the turf and as the Minister who m 1686 tried to persuade 
him to become Secretary of the Cabinet a post which he 
declined 
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charms of her Beauty. For your sake she will suspend 
her eagerness for Basset,^ and oblige )ou with 
that pure and calm Reason, which she refuses us c\ cry 
day. Mr Wa/kf has m ^torc a delicious Conversation 
for you. I am not so vain as to tell you any thing 
of my own : I had better promise you my ser\ ices 
on Sundays, and suffer my self to lose at Chess, e\ cr)- 
time that Monsieur de Satssac bets on my side I 
will say nothing to you of iSIi^tress Crops since 
she has been Dutchess of Chasfclloault, 1 can’t tell 
how she will behave her self towards the Jiarl oj 
St. Albans.- 

If these temptations arc too weak, and you arc 
fully resolved to retire out of the world from this 
hour, pray consider, my Lord, that a Person of 
Quality ought to retire into a capital City. Your 
Reason will ^eal you out of the world in a City, 
whenever you please: your Imagination will carry 
you into the Country, even when you would not have 
It Live here, my Lord, like a Philosopher at your 
own house ’Twnll be a new merit, for which the 
world will esteem you To live like a Philosopher 
in Suffolk, IS to make one’s self obscure rather than 
wise , and forgotten by others, instead of knowing 
one’s self 

The greatest Philosophers of Antiquity^ lived in 

game of cards, resembling Faro, winch had juft been 
introduced from France 

2 “ Miftress Crofts, sifter to the Lord Crofts, had been one 
of the Maids of Honour to the Queen After she retired 
from Court, her house became a pleasurable Rcndcz^ous, 
where the Earl of St Albans, and two or three more Persons 
of Quahty, used to sup almoft every night The Earl of 
Arran [1658-1712], afterwards Duke of Hamulton, paid 
assiduous court to that Lad)% whereupon the Earl of St 
Albans withdrew Saint Evremond in this place ralhes this 
new Intrigue calling Miftress Crofts, Duchess of Chafteller- 
ault, because the Earl of Arran had been m France, to pursue 
an old claim of the House of Hamilton, to the Duchy of 
Chaftellerault ” [note of Des Maizeaux] 
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the finest City of Greece, and he who advised bis 
Disaples to conceal tbetr Life, had delicate fine Gardens 
at Athens where five or six of his Friends plaid the 
Philosophers with him * I know not how to find 
my way from Athens back to London Howeter 
I could wish that you would return thither as soon 
as I And now, my Lord, I am here to expeft you, 
and desire j on to bring Mr Jermjn * along with you 
Restore hun to the World even m spite of himself 
It will not be long ere he will return you thanks 
for a violence so happilj committed, neither will 
you my Lord, be behind hand with us long, for owing 
this Resolution to our advice 

LETTER 13 [Works 1728 H 239] 
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TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 
UPON FRIENDSHIP’ 

[1678] 

Of all the sayings of the Antients, which )ou have 
so judiciously observ’d and so happily retained none 
affefts me more than that of Agesthus when he recom¬ 
mends the affair of one of his Friends to another ^ 
Ij j, says he, has commitkd no fault, set him at 

^ I e the philosopher Epicurus He bought his dehcate 
fine gardens the Kt/noi Enixovgov 306 b c when he 
was about thirty five years of age and there discussed with 
his disciples his system of philosophy 
[v note Letter 49 ] 

^For an account of Hortense Mancixu Duchesse Mazarin 
see Introduftion The beSl biography is by C H Hartmann 
The Vagabond Dutchess I^ndon 1926 
* This incident is recorded in Plutarch s Life of Agesilaus 
l^ng of Sparta Agesilaus according to Plutarch wrote 
these words in a letter to Hydtieus the Catian They are 
not recorded by Xenophon or Nepos m their lives of Agesilaus 
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liberty ; if he has, set him at liberty for my sake: let 
the matter be how it will, set him at libeity. Behold 
here, Madam, the force of Friendship ! A King of 
the Lacedemomans, so upright, so virtuous, so severe, 
a King, who ought to give Ins Subjects examples of 
Justice, not only allows, but even commands Injustice, 
in an m§lance wherein his Friend is concern’d. 

Had a private man a£ted as Agesilaus did, there 
would be no wonder in the case. Private men are 
but too much fetter’d by the Laws of Civil Society; 
so that one of the greatest pleasures they can enjoy, 
IS sometimes to follow the diftates of Nature, and 
to indulge their own Inclinations. ’Tis with regret 
they obey those that govern; and on the contrary, 
love to serve those they are pleas’d with: but that 
a King, taken up with his greatness, should renounce 
the adorations of the Pubhck, and derogate ftom hrs 
own Authority and Power, to descend to himself, and 
feel the moSl natural sentiments of Humamty, ’tis 
what is not easy to apprehend, and which well deserwes 
our Reflections. 

’Tis certam, a man ought not to look on his Prmce 
as his Friend The great distance between Sover¬ 
eignty and Subjection, does not admit that umon of 
Affections, which is necessary to love well; and the 
power of a Prince, and the duty of SubjeCts, have 
in them something opposite to the Tenderness that 
Friendship requires 

To exercise dominion without violence, is aU that 
the be§t of Prmces can do , to obey without murmur- 
ing, IS all that can be required of tire beft of SubjeCts. 
Now Moderation and Docility have no great allure¬ 
ments • and those two VrrLaes are not lively enough 
to raise inclinations, and kindle the ardour of Friend¬ 
ship. The ordinary intercourse between Kings and 
their Courtiers, is generally an intercourse of Interest 
Courtiers pursue fortune with Kings , Kings expeCt 
services from Courtiers 
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Howev er, there are times, wherein either the fatigue 
of busmess, or the being disgusted with pomp and 
magnificence, obliges Prmces to seek in the purity 
of Nature, those enjoyments which they cannot find 
in their Grandeur Tired out with ceremonies, 
affeifted gravity. Slate, and show, they caSl about for 
those natural Sweets, and endearments of Prcedom, 
of which their condition deprives them Perplexed 
and troubled with jealousies and suspicions, they look 
out, at last, for a bosom Friend, to whom they may 
open a heart which they keep shut up to all the reSt 
of the world The flattery of fawmng Adulators 
mal es them wish for a smeere Friend, and this 
produces those Confidants, who are call’d Faioiiriles 
those persons endear’d to Prmccs, with whom they 
ease themselves of the burden of their secrets, and 
xvith whom they are pleas’d to enjoy all the sweets, 
which a familiar intercourse, and a free conversation 
may yield to mtimate Friends 

But how dangerous are such Friendships to a 
Favourite who is more sollicitous of shewing his 
Love than watchful on his conduft and behaviour 1 
This Confidant thmks to find a Friend, where he 
meets with his Master, and, by an unexpefled turn, 
his familiarity is pumsh’d, as the indiscreet freedom 
of a Servant who forgot himself Those Courtiers, 
whose condudl is ruled by thetr interest, find m their 
own mduStry wherewithal to make themselves agree¬ 
able and prudence makes them avoid whatever may 
be offensive or displeasmg He who truly loves his 
Master, only consults his own heart and affeftion 
he thinks himself safe m what he speaks and what 
he does, by what he feels within himself, and the 
warmth of an ill govern’d Friendship causes his rum, 
where the caution of those who have not the same 
affedbon, would preserve to him all the advantages 
of his fortune Thus men generally lose the favour 
of Princes, who are more careful of punishmg what 
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oflFends their Charader, than easy to forgive what is 
done by an impulse of Natuie. Happy those Sub- 
]eds, whose Prmces know how to excuse what the 
weakness of human condition renders excusable in 
Men ' But let us not envy all those who make them¬ 
selves dreaded: for they lose the pleasures both of 
loving and of being loved Let us leturn to more 
particular considerations on Friendship 

I ever admir’d Bpicm us's Moials , and what I value 
mo§t in his Morals, is, the preference he gives to 
Friendship, befoie all other Virtues In trutli. Justice 
is only a Virtue establish’d for the support of human 
Society, It IS the work of Men, whereas Friendship 
IS the work of Nature Friendship is the only pleasure 
of our Lives , when Justice, with all its rigors, can 
hardly make us safe. If Prudence makes us avoid 
some evils. Friendship alleviates them all * if Prudence 
makes us acquire some goods, ’tis Friendship gives a 
relish to the enjoyment of them. Have you occasion 
for wholesome Counsel, who can give it you but a 
faithful Friend ^ Whom can you entrust with your 
Secrets, to whom can you open your Heart, and unveil 
your Soul, unless it be a Friend ? and how tiresome 
would It be for a man to be always close confined 
within himself, without a Confidant either of his 
affairs or pleasures ^ Enjoyments cease to be so, as 
soon as they are not communicated. Even the 
heavenly Eehcity would be Uresof?ie, withoiit the confidence 
of a Enend ^ I have observ’d, that devout Persons 

1 “ This IS a Thought of one of the Antients ” [note of 
Des Maizeaux, who appends the same note to the passage, 
which occurs later m the letter, beginnmg " We use a great 
deal better, etc ”] I am indebted to Mr D W Lucas for 
the following note on the two passages (i) “ And this 
(the importance of friendship) would be seen mo§t clearly 
if some God should remove us from the company of 
men, and set us somewhere in sohtude, and there provide us 
with abundant wealth of all thethmgs which nature can need, 
but remove utterly aU power of seemg a fellow being, who 
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who are moSt disengaged from the world, and love 
God with the greatest affeSioii, love in God other 
devout Persons that they may have visible objefts 
of their Friendship One of the great Pleasures which 
IS found in loving God, is to be allow’d to love 
those that love him 

I wonder d formerly to see so man> Confidants of 
both Sexes upon our Stage, but found, at laSl, that 
the use of them was very prudently introduc’d for a 
Passion imparted to no body, pros es oftener a tire¬ 
some constraint to the Mind tlian an agreeable pleasure 
to the Senses As an Amour cannot be made publicL 
without shame so it cannot be kept altogether secret 
without uneasiness but with a Confidant, a man is 
more safe in his conduS, his Uneasinesses are allay’d 
Ills Pleasures redouble, and all his Troubles dimmish 
Poets, who well know the constraint which attends 
a conceal d Passion make us talk of it to the Winds 
to Rivulets, and to Trees upon a belief, that tis 
better to speak of what one feels even with inanimate 
thmgs, than to keep it too secret and make one s 
own silence a second Torment 
As I have no shming merit to boaSl of, 1 hope I 
may be allow’d to mention one upon uhich men 
do seldom value themselves, which is the having 
gain d the entire Confidence of my Friends and the 
most secret person that ei er I kneu was only reserv’d 
with others, that he might be the more open with 
me He conceal d nothing from me as long as we 

would be so iron hearted as to endure such a life and not 
be deprived by loneliness of thecaiojmentofaUhis pleasures ^ 
[Dcero dcAnucitia XXIII 86] (z) It was agood sajing 

of Cato s home men detlr e mote profit from bitter 

enemies than from those friends who appear amuable for 
the former often speak the truth the latter neler pW 
XXIV 90] Mr Lucas adds Samt Evremond may of 
course has e got the same ideas sen ed up by some morahsi 
hkc Seneca Oceto himself was probably copymg largely 
from Theophrastus 
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convets’d together; and he would, perhaps, have 
been glad of an oppoiLanity to tell me every thing, 
when we were asunder. The remembrance of such 
an endearing Confidence is very sweet to me; but 
the thoughts of the condition he is in, is Still more 
grievous I have contrafted a familiarity with my 
own Misfortunes, but never shall with his; and since 
I can bestow nothing but sorrow on his Disgrace, no 
day shall pass, but I shall grieve and lament it.^ 

Such entire Confidences, admit of no manner of 
dissimulation. We use a great deal better an Ene/nj 
whom we openly pi of ess to hate^ than a F? tend from whom 
we conceal any things or with whom we dissemble ~ : for, 
an enemy may, mdeed, receive more hurt by our 
hatred, but a friend will suffer a greater injury by 
our dissimulation. The latter is a vice which is not 
tolerated in civil Society therefore, with more reason, 
ought It not to be sufer’d in private Friendslups 
But to preserve so precious a thing as Friendship, 
It is not enough to be upon one’s guard againSt 
Vices, but one mu§t be so even agamSt Virtues, nay, 
agamSt Justice it self The seventies of Justice do 
not consist with the tendernesses of Friendship; 
whosoever pretends to be ju§t, is either conscious he 
IS already an ill friend, or mclin’d to be so The 
Gospel seldom recommends Justice, without recom- 
mendmg Charity at the same time; with design, m 
my opinion, to soften a Virtue which would be 
austere, and almost savage, but for the mixtuie of a 
little Love. Justice, blended with other virtues, is 
excellent, but all alone, without any mixture of 


^ In this paragraph Saint Evremond is probably thinking of 
his old friend, Nicolas Fouquet, the Superintendant of Finance, 
who, after his arre§t in 1659 as a result of which Saint 
Evremond had to fly the country had been confined in 
various prisons, at Angers, Amboise, Vincennes and finally 
at Pignerol 
2 See Note, p 198 
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good nature, mildness, and humanity, it is mote -wild 
than the men it first brought together, and it may be 
said, that it bamshes all manner of sweemess and 
agreeableness from the civil Society it has settled 

Friendship is not only apprehensive of the rigour 
of Justice, but likewise of the profound rcflc&ons 
of Wisdom that keep us too much withm our selves, 
when Inclination would carry us towards another 
Friendship requites a fire that animates, and docs not 
like circumspeflions that Stop it it ought alwaj s to 
be absolute naiStress of the fortunes, and sometimes 
of the lives of those it unites 

In this union of wills, different Opinions may, 
howev er, be allow’d but disputing, in such a case, 
ought to be a conference in order to cleat doubts, 
and not an exasperating contention A man ought 
not to Stir up passion, w here he only seeks for lights, 
and therefore Friends ought to avoid very clashing 
Opinions m Religion A man who subjefts all to 
Reason, and one who depends wholly upon Authority, 
will hardly agree together Hobbes and Spmnia, who 
admit neither Prophecies nor Miracles, nut upon a 
long and judicious examination, will have no great 
value for those credulous people, who receive the 
Tkeielattons ot St Bri(lfft,ana the hegendsof the Saints, 
as Articles of Faith I remember I have seen an 
estrangement among Oevout persons because some 
of them entertain’d too great apprehensions from 
God’s Justice, and others too large hopes from lus 
Goodness 

I should never have done, if I would eitplam 
whatever conduces either to establish or to destroy 
the confidence of such Friendships They cannot sub¬ 
sist without faithfulness and secrecy, for ’tis w hat 
makes them secure but this is not sufficient to render 
them agreeable and endearing There muSt be be¬ 
sides safety, a certain union between two Souls, 
which IS form’d by a secret charm, I cannot express. 
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and which is more easily fcR than pcrfeftly known. 
A familial intcicoursc with a beautiful, ingenious, 
and judicious Woman, would, in m) opinion, make 
such a union yet more agreeable, if one could depend 
on Its duration. But when any thing of Passion mixes 
with It, disgust terminates confidence avith Love, 
and if there be nothing but bare friendship, the senu- 
ments of friendship cannot hold it long against the 
motions of a. Passion. 

I have wonder’d a hundred times whj the Fair 
Sex had been excluded from the management of 
publick Affairs, for I found some of them more 
skilful and abler than men. I was, at length, sensible 
that this exclusion did not proceed either from the 
malice of em^, oi any sugge^ion of private interest; 
not yet from an ill opinion of their wit, but merely 
(I hope I may speak it, as I mean it, without offence) 
because one could not rely on their weak and unsteady 
aflfeetion, their heart being too much sway’d by their 
natural frailty. A Woman who may wisely govern a 
Kingdom one day^ will give ha self a mafler the next^ as 
one wotdd not enfmsf with the looking ajtei a do'iyn of 
Hens, to use Cardinal Ma^^aiids own words. What 
would not Madame de Chevieusey the Countess of 
Ca} lisle,” and the Princess 'Palatine,^ have brought 

^ Mane, Duchesse de Chevreusc, by her second marriage to 
Claude de Lorrame, Due de Chevreuse (: 600-1679) played a 
brilliant part in the squabbles of the Fronde and the plots 
againft the Cardinals l^chelieu and Mazarin F hladame de 
Chevreuse Vi£l:or Cousin Pans, 1856] 

2 Lucy Hay, daughter of the “ Wizard Earl ” of Northumber¬ 
land, and wife of the munificent fir§t Earl of Carhsle (1599- 
1660) Her beauty won for her the adnuraUon of many 
of the Caroline lyric poets, and her intelligence involved her 
m the intrigues ofthepresbytenan party during the Civil War. 
2 Anne de Gonzague, daughter of Charles de Gonzague, 
Due de Nevers, wife of the Prince Palatine (1616-1684) 
Like the Duchesse de Chevreuse, she exercised her beauty 
and her wit during the Fronde, on the side of the Queen- 
mother, Anne of Au^na 
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about, had not they spoil’d by their affeaions, all 
they might have perform’d by their Wit ^ The errors 
of the Heart are far more dangerous than the extrav¬ 
agancies of the Imagination these may, every one 
ot them, be correfled by the Judgment, whereas 
our Affeflion inclines us to evil, and makes us adhere 
to It, in spite of all the lights of our underSlandmg 

Video meltora prohoque 
Deteriora sequor ' 

A very ingenious Woman * told me one day, that 
she feturnd God thanks every mght for her Wtt, and 
pray’d him, every morning to preserve her from the Jollies 
of her Heart Oh Lot Oh Lot ® how little you are 
in danger from these follies * be thankful to God 
for your bright parts and rely on your self for your 
Inclinations I know some persons, Lot, who have 
no great reason to thank God for your Wit The 
little Bouffette ^ among the re^ would willingly con¬ 
sent that ) our Heart were somewhat disordered, and 
your Judgment less free and independent 

Superior Genius how pleas d are your Vassals to 
admire in you so much Reason and so much Beauty I 
What satisfaction is it to them to see you despise the 
tedious discourses of Beauties , the fulsome Conver- 
' Ovid Metamorphoses VU 21 

Ninon de Landos [note of Des Maizeaux] 

^ This was the nickname of the Duchesse Ma2arin s intimate 
friend and gossip Charlotte Beverweert daughter of Louis 
de Nassau Comte de Beverweert of the princely house of 
Orange and Ambassador from the States General to the 
Court of Saint James She was the sifter of the firft Countess 
of Arlington and of Emilia wife of the famous gambler 
Thomas Butler Earl of Ossory Saint E\remond was the 
conftant companion of these noblemen and a friend of 
Mademoiselle Be\erweert [v his letters to her Nos 49 and 
50 of this edition] and his sudden apoftrophe m this letter 
can be explamed if we assume that anything he wrote to the 
Duchesse Mazarin was sure to be shewn to her faithful 
* I have been unable to solve the idenuty of the suitor dis 
guised b) the mckname Boufette 
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sations about Commodes, ncw-fashion’d Sleeves, and 
Indian Stuffs ^ How sweet it is to see you abandon 
the false Gallantly of others, "Baskets full of Ribbons, 
and the genteel Cane of Monsieur de Nemnrs 1 ^ 
Soul elevated above all other Souls, what pleasure it 
IS to see you make such a noble use of what you 
have; so little regret what you had, and so little 
desire what you have not! 

Add, Madam, the merit of the Heart, to that of 
the Soul and Mind • defend that hcait of yours against 
officious Fops , = those busy fellows, who arc ever 
ready to shut a door or a window, to take up a glove 
oi a fan. 

Love does not injure the reputation of Ladies; 
but the slender merit of their Lovers disgraces them. 
You’d do me wrong, Madam, if you thought me an 
enemy to Tenderness • for as old as I am, I should 
be sorry to be free from it. We love as long as we 
can draw breath. What I desire in Friendship is, 
that Knowledge should go before Affefbon, and 
that an esteem justly form’d in the Mind, should 
animate it self in the Heart, and receive there such 
warmth as is necessary for Friendship, as well as 
Love. Love therefore. Madam , but love no objcfls 
but what are worthy of you I contradifl; my self 
here unawares, and forbid whatever I will allow. To 
give you such a piece of advice, is to be more severe 
than Preachers m a pulpit, and less mdulgent than 
Father Confessors. 

If my wishes were accomplish’d, you should be 
ambitious, and govern those that govern others. 
Either become migtiess of the World, or remam 

lAn allusion to Mme de Lafayette’s celebrated romance 
“La Princesse de Cleves ” (1678) 

2 Des Maizeaux notes “ Our Auther calls them in French 
Rendeurs de petits soins an expression taken out of 
‘ La Carte de Tendre ’ ” [a fantastic map of the emotions that 
adorns the first volume of Madeleine de Scudery’s no less 
fantastic romance ‘ Clehe ’] 
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nufliess of youi self, not in order to pass tedious 
days in that sad and melancholy Indolence, which 
some would trump up for Virtue, but to have an 
absolute power over your affedhons, and over rule 
your pleasures 

SmeUmes let Reason with a sov rei^ swa} 

Controul dll ^ottr destres 
Sometimes let Reason to your heart git e nay 
And fan your narmeSl fires 

If Confidence be one of the greatest comforts of 
life, enjoy the sweetness of it both with your dear 
JjQt, and with him whom you may be sure you 
can tru^t, as well as your self 

LETTER 54 [Works 1728 n 202 ] The circumstances in 
which this Jctrer came to be written are related byDehMai2eaux 
The Prince of Monaco came about this time (1676) into 
England and became a passionate admirer of Madame 
Ma?atin Saint Evreraond soon observed that she was not m 
sensible and as he was privy to the myftery of the Dutchess s 
Journey [to England for Charles II s pleasure] he omitted 
nothing to prevent so fatal an Amour and represented the 
consequences of it in lively colours But because what 
we take in by Reading makes a deeper impression sometimes 
than in transitory Conversation he address d to her a little 
"Discourse on Vrtenisbip wherem he artfully msmuates himself 
into her conscience 


55 

TO THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
UPON OPERAS^ 

[1678] 

I have long had a desire to tell your Grace my 
thoughts of Operas, and to acquaint you with the 

^ For the Duke of Buckingham s rather primitive views on 
the same subjeft i Letter 45 an early sketch of Samt 
Evremond s views on Opera I have retained Des Maizeaxut 
plural a translation of the original hs Qpiras the 

singular of which was not used until the early eighteen^ 
century 
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difference I have obseiv^’d betwixt the Italian and 
French way of singing. The occasion I had of speak¬ 
ing of It, at the Duchesse Ma:(arm's, has rather in¬ 
creased than satisfied that desire, therefore I will 
gratify it in the Discourse I now send to your 
Grace ^ 

I shall begin with great freedom, and tell your 
Grace, that I am no great admirer of Comedies in 
musick, such as now a-days are in request. I con¬ 
fess I am not displeased with their magnificence, 
the Machines have something that is surprrzmg; 
the Musick, in some places, is charming, the whole 
together seems wonderful: but it mu§t be granted 
me also, that this wonderful is very tedious ; for 
where the Mind has so little to do, there the Senses 
mu§t of necessity languish. After the fii§t pleasure 
that surprize gives us, the eyes are taken up, and at 
length grow weary of bemg contmually fix’d upon 
the same objed In the beginmng of the Concerts, 
we observe the justness of the Concords; and amidst 
all the Varieties that unite to make the sweetness of 
the harmony, nothing escapes us. But ’tis not long 
before the Instruments Stun us, and the Musick is 
nothing else to our ears but a confused sound that 
suffers nothing to be distinguish’d. Now how is it 

1 Des Maizeaux, in his Life of Saint Evremond [Works, 1728 
I xcis] describes the origin of this letter " Saint Evre¬ 
mond,” he says, “ composed, about this time, an Idy/I [v 
“ Idylle en Musique ”, OEuvres 1739 43 °] which he set 

himself to Musick, and which was sung at Madame Mazarm’s, 
before a great many persons of digtinftion The Conversa¬ 
tion turned afterwards on Plays with Musical Entertain¬ 
ments, and particularly upon Operas, which made then so 
much noise in France Samt Evremond gave but an in- 
diiferent Charafter of those Compositions , but not havmg 
had time to speak all his thoughts about them, he wrote 
a Discourse upon that subjeft, which he mscribed to 
the Duke of Buckingham, who had his share m that Con¬ 
versation ” 
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possible to avoid being tir d with the V^eatatwo which 
has neither the charm of singing nor the agreeable 
energy of speech = The Soul fatigued by a long 
attention, wherein it finds nothing to affeft it, seeks 
some relief within it self, and the Mmd, which in 
vam e-rpedled to be entertained with the show, either 
gives way to idle musing or is dissatisfied that it has 
nothmg to employ it In a word the fatigue is so 
umversal, that eterj one wishes lumsclf out of the 
house, and the only comfort that is left to the poor 
speftators, is the hopes that the Show will soon be 
01 er 

The reason why, commonly, I soon grow weary 
at Operas, is that I never yet saw any which appear d 
not to me despicable, both as to the Contrivance of 
the subjeft and the Poetry Now it is in vain to 
charm the Ears, or gratify the Eyes if the Mind be 
not satisfied, for my Soul being in better intelligence 
with my mind than with my senses Struggles againft 
the impressions which it may rcceiv c, or at least docs 
not give an agreeable consent to them, w itbout vv hich, 
even the most delightful Objefts can never afford me 
any great pleasure An extravagance set off with 
Mustek, Dances Machines, and fine Scenes, is a 
pompous piece of folly, but tis Still a folly Tho’ 
the embroidery is rich, yet the ground it is wrought 
upon IS such wretched Stuff that it offends the 
sight 

There is another thing in Operas so contrary to 
Namre that I cannot be reconciled to it, and that 
IS the singing of the whole Piece, from beginning to 
end as if the Persons represented were ridiculously 
match d and had agreed to treat in musick both the 
most common and moSl important affairs of Life 
Is It to be imagm'd that a master calls his servant, 
or sends him on an errand, singing, that one friend 
imparts a secret to another smging, that men deliber 
ate in council singmg that orders in time of battle 
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are given, singing; and that men are melodiously 
killed with swords and darts ? ^ This is the down¬ 
right way to lose the life of Representation, which 
without doubt IS preferable to that of Harmony: 
for. Harmony ought to be no more than a bare atten¬ 
dant, and the great masters of the Stage have introduc’d 
It as pleasmg, not as necessary, after they have per¬ 
form’d all that relates to the Subjed: and Discourse. 
Nevertheless, our thoughts run more upon the 
Musician than the Hero m the Opera Cavalh, 

and Cefii, are §till present to our imagination." The 
mmd not bemg able to conceive a Hero that sings, 
thinks of the Composer that set the song; and I don’t 
question but that in the Operas at the Palace-Royal,^ 

See Splint Evremond’s satirical comedy L.cs Opiras, which 
was never produced and has not been translated into Enghsh 
[CEuvres, 1739 299] In it he parodies the cu^om of 

singmg even the mo^ common-place remark, by introducmg 
a young Woman “who by the reading and singmg of 
Operas, is arrived at that pass, that she never speaks to 
anybody, but m Metre and Tune” 

2 Opera had been mtroduced mto France from Italy m the 
middle of the seventeenth century, largely through the 
encouragement of the Cardinal Mazarm The splendour of 
the earhe§t produ&ons made an immediate appeal to the 
pubhc, and an Academy of Opera was founded by Perrm 
and Cambert, with the King’s permission, m 1669 In 
consequence of disagreements with his colleagues, with 
Lully m particular, Cambert came over to England m 1673 
to produce French operas m London Of the composers 
mentioned by Saint Evremond, Francesco Cavalli (1600- 
1676) the successor of Monteverdi, is the be§t known He 
was imported by Mazarm and his “ Xerxes ” was played 
before the Court on November 22, 1660 His “ Ercole 
amante ”, and his “ Ariane ” had the greatest reputation of 
any of his pieces Bourdelot, m his “ Hi§toire de la Musique ”, 
says of Lmgi that “ when he arrived m France and heard 
our musicians, he was no longer able to tolerate his own ” 
Antomo Cefti, an early composer for the theatre, and a con¬ 
temporary of Cavalli, was born c 1620 ’ 

® 1 e the Palais-Royal, m Pans, where some of the earliest 
Itahan operas had been produced m great Slate 
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Liill:' IS nn hundred times more lhoui,In of thin 
Thistiis or Ccirm 

I pretend not, honeser, to binish all minner of 
singing from tlie Stage there ire some things n Inch 
ought to be sung, and others ihit ma) be sung null 
out trespassing igainft reason or decenq Vons, 
Prajers Praises, Sacrdiccs, and Lcncrall) ill that 
relates to the sen ice of the Gods, Imc been sum, in 
all Nations, and m all times, tender and mournful 
Passions capress thcmscKcs niiunlh in i sort tif 
querulous tone the expressions of I o\ c in ns birth , 
the irresolution of a soul toss’d bj dilfcrcnt motions, 
arc proper maners for Stanzas is Stanzas ire for 
Musich User) one hnons tbit the Chorus nas in 
trodue’d upon the Grecian nicaire, ind it is not to 
be denied, but that null equal rcison it might be 
brought upon ours So fir, in ni) opinion. Music! 
may be allosv d all that belongs to Coitstrsation, 
all that relates to Intrigues ind zMlaits ill tint belongs 
to Council and Aflion, is proper for Aflors to rehcirsc, 
but ridiculous in the mouth of Musicnns to sing 
The Grecians made idminblc Iragcdits where the) 
had some singing, the Italians anti the I rcnch mil e 
bad ones, where they sing all 
Would you know what an Open is’ I’ll tell 
you, that it is an odd medley of i’orli^ erd Musie/., 
lilomn the Pott ard Mtmnan, eqmll) ccnpud ore hj 
tht otbtr, tah a norld of paws to compost a aretchtd 

’Jean Baptiste Lulh (1633-1657) the moft celebrated musi 
Clan and one of the most disagrcablc cliaraflers of I,ouis 
XIV s court tbouph not as it is commonij supposed the 
creator of Treneh Opera the credit for which is shared by 
Cambert and Perrin He collaborated with Philippe Quin 
ault the dramaust in the operas of Thfsee [rlieseusj 
and Cadmus ct Herinionc produced in 1673 and 167* 
respefhvely [r Lully par Henry Pniniires Pans n d ] 
Saint Evremond s hsely interest in the drama of the country 
from which he was an exile is remarkable in the intimate 
knowledge of It he displays throughout this letter 
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petjomance. Not but that you may find agreeable 
Words and veiy fine Airs in our Opeias, but you 
will more certainly find, at length, a dislike of the 
Verses, where the genius of the Poet is so ciampt, 
and be cloy’d with the smging, where the iSlusician 
is spent by too long a service 

If I thought my self capable of giving counsel to 
Persons of Quality, who delight in the Theatre, I 
would advise them to take up then old relish for 
good Comedies, where Dances and Musick might 
be introduced That would not, in the lea§t, hurt 
the Representation The Vi ologne might be sung witlr 
an agreeable Accompamement In the Infermedes ^ 
smging might ammate words, that should be as the 
life of what had been represented After the end of 
the Play the Hptlogue might be sung, or some Re¬ 
flexions upon the finest things m the Play, which 
would fortify the idea, and rivet the impressions they 
had made upon the SpeXators. Thus you might 
find enough to satisfy both the Senses and the Mmd , 
wantmg neither the charms of smgmg in a bare Repre¬ 
sentation, nor the beauty of aXing m a long con¬ 
tinued course of Musick. 

It remams that I give you my advice m general 
for all Comedies, where any smgmg is used; and 
that IS, to leave to the Poet’s discretion the whole 
management of the Piece The Musick mu§t be 
made for the words, rather than the Words for the 
musick The Musician is to follow the Poet’s direc¬ 
tions ; only, m my opmion, Lulk is to be exempted, 
who Imows the Passions better, and enters farther 
into the heart of man, than the Authors themselves 
Camhertp without doubt, hath an excellent genius, 

^ “ An entertainment of Musick and Dancing between the 
A£ls, which has no connexion with the Play ” [note of 
Des Maizeaux ] 

2 Robert Cambert (16Z8-1677), the pupil of one of Saint 
Evremond’s favourite composers, Chambonnieres, who, with 
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proper for an hundred difTcrcnt sons of Musict, and 
all well managed with a (uft s^mplionj of A^oiccs 
and Instruments no Rentalno is better understood, 
nor better ditcrstficd than his, but as to the nature 
of the Passions, and the quilitj of the Sentiments 
that are to be e.\prcsscd, he ought to reecitc from 
the Authors those lights which can gi\c them , 
and submit to be direfled, when Ijilli, thro’ the 
Strength of his Genius, mi) JuStl) be allowed to be 
the direftor 

Before I put in end to m) Discourse, 1 will tell 
your Grace what a small esteem the Italians ha\c 
for our Operas, and how great a dislihc those of 
Italy give us Tlie Italians, who appl) themsehes 
wholly to the Representation, and talc a particular 
care in expressing things cannot endure that we 
should give the name of Opera to a mixture of 
Dances and Mustek, which Imc not a natural rcla 
tion, or c\aft connexion with the Subjcft The 
French, on the other hand, accustom’d to the beaut) 
of their Entries, the dehghtfulness of their Airs, and 
charms of their S)mphon), cannot endure the ignor¬ 
ance, or ill use of the Instruments in the Operas of 
Venice, and arc weary of a long Rrn/a/iio, which 
becomes tedious for want of aarict) I cannot 
properly tell )ou what this RiciMito of theirs is, 
but I know aery avcll that it is neither singing nor 
reciting, it is somewhat unknown to the Antients, 
which may be defined, an aokaard me of Mmicii and 
Speech I confess, I haac found things inimitable in 
the Opera of Liiiff, both for the expression of the 


the Abbs Pemn introduced Trench Opera on to the Stage 
He was Superintendent of the Queen Mother s Music and 
Organist at the church of St Honord Lulh contrived with 
Mmc de Montespan to acreSt from htm the Direflotship of 
the Academy of Opera and in disguSt he came over to 
England where he died in the enjoyment of the office of 
Superintendent of Chatles II s music 
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Thoughts, and the chatms of the Musick, but the 
common Kecitaiivo was very tiresome, insomuch that 
the Italians themselves impatiently expefled those fine 
places, which in their opimon came too seldom. I 
shall in a few words sum up the greatest defers of 
our Operas: one thinks he is going to a Representa¬ 
tion, where nothing will be represented, and expefls to 
see a Comedy, butfindsnothmg of the spirit of Comedy. 

So much I thought I might say conceinmg the 
different constitution of Operas. As for the manner 
of singmg, which we in France call 'Execiition^^ I 
think, without partiality, that no Nation can )uStly 
vie with us The Spamards have admirable pipes, 
but with their warblmgs and shalongs, they seem to 
mind nothmg in their smging, but to out-rival the 
Nightingales. The Italian smging is either feign’d, 
or at least forc’d * for want of loiowing exaftly the 
nature or degree of the Passions, they burst out into 
laughter, rather than smg, when they would express 
any Joy, if they sigh, you shall hear violent sobs 
form’d m the throat, and not Sighs wluch unawares 
escape from the passion of an amorous heart, instead 
of a doleful tone, they fall into the loudeSt Excla¬ 
mations , the Tears of absence, are with them the 
downright weeping at a funeral, sadness becomes so 
sorrowful in their mouths, that they roar rather than 
complam, and sometimes they express a languishmg 
passion, as a natural fainting Perhaps there may be 
at present some alteration in their way of smging, 
and by conversmg with us, they may be improved 
as to the justness of a neat Execution, as we are im¬ 
proved by them, as to the beauties of a Stronger 
and bolder Composition. 

1 have seen Plays m England, wherem there is a 
great deal of musick, 2 but to speak my thoughts 

^ “ In English Performance ” [note of Des Maizeaux] 

2 Saint Evremond nowhere mentions any particular perfor¬ 
mance of an English play at which he was a speftator In 
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Mith discretion, I could not accustom mj self to the 
English singing I came too late to find a relish in 
that whieh is so different from all others Tlierc is 
no Nation that affords greater Courage in tlic men, 
more Beauty in the women, nor more Wit in both 
seKes ’Tis impossible to Imc c\er) thing, and 
where so many good qualities are so common 'tis 
no misfortune that a good TaSte is a rarity there 
’fis certain that ’tis aery rarely to be found but 
those persons that base it, possess it m as eminent 
a degree of niceness and perfeflion, as any in the 
world, being distinguish’d from the reSt of their 
Nation, either by an exquisite Art, or by a most 
happy Genius 

Stilus Callus carlal , none but the frenchman sings 
I will not be so injurious to all other Nations, as to 
maintain what an Author has publish’d, Ihsparus JlrS, 
Mtt Italus, Gtnnarus boat, f lariltr ululat O' solus 
Callus eaitlat I shall leaae these pretty diStinflions 
with the Author, and only beg lease to bad my 
opinion by the authority of Ljuff, who would not 
endure that the Italians should pretend to sing his 
Airs, after he had heard them sung by Njer/, Ililaire, 
and the little Vartrut' On his return to Italy, he 
made all the Musieians of that Nation his Enemies, 
by saying openly at Rome, as he had said at Pans, 
that to make fine Musick, Italian Airs mu 5 t come out 
of a French mouth lie made little account of our 
Songs, except those of BoisstS, w hich he admired, as 
well as the consort of our Violins, our Lutes Harpsi¬ 
chords, and Organs and host would he ha\c been 

this passage he may hate in mind among other pieces 
wherein there is a great deal of musich Dry den and 

Datenants musical version of The TcmpcSl 
Davenant s Macbeth (1673) or Shadwcll s ridiculed 
Psyche (1671) 

tThese were some of the French singers whom Luigi 
found incomparably better than the Itahans [t note sujtra] 
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charmed with our Flutes, if they had been then in 
use ^ It IS mo§t certain, tliat he was much disgu^cd 
with the harslmess of the greater Masters of Ital}, 
when he had once heard the sweet touch, and agree¬ 
able manner of the French. 

I should be too partial, if I insisted only upon 
our advantages: therefore I muSt own, that no people 
have a slower apprehension both for the true sense 
of Words, and for humouring the thought of the 
Composer, than the French There arc but few who 
less understand the quantity, and who with greater 
dijEficulty find out tlie pronunciation ; but when, by 
long Study, they have surmounted all these difficulties, 
and are Masters of what they sing, nothing comes 
near them. The same thing happens to us in our 
instrumental Mustek, and particularly in Concerts, 
where we can pretend to nothing very sure or ]uSt, 
till after an infinite number of Rehearsals, but when 
once we are perfedt in them, nothing can be so )uSt 
and fine The Italians, for all their profound skill 
in Mustek, bring their Art to our ears without any 
sweetness The French, not satisfied to take away 
from the slull the firSl harshness that shews the labour 
of the Composition, find in the beauty of their Per¬ 
formance, as It were a charm for our Souls, and I 
know not what that touches ; which they carry home 
to the very Heart. 

I forgot to speak to your Grace about Machines^ 

^ This woiild have been a serious omission, for “ Machines ”, 
that is to say mechamcal eflfeffe, played, at one time, the 
chief parts in operatic produftions In England the tradition 
of Imgo Jones’s superb entertainments was revived after 
the Restoration, for the operas that had taken the place 
of his Masques. In France the magnificence of the first 
Itahan operas had been carried to fantastic lengths by the 
Marquis de Sourdeac who Staged the operas of Perrin and 
Cambert Of the command performance of CavaUi’s 
“ Ercole amante ”, m the “ Theatre des Machines ” in the 
Tuilleries, the “ Encyclopedic des gens du monde ” says : 
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SO easy it is for man to forget that which he would 
have laid aside Machines may satisfy the curiosity 
of ingenious Men, who love Mathematical Inventions, 
but they’ll hardly please persons of good judgment 
in the Theatre the more they surprize, the more 
they divert the mind from attending to the Discourse , 
and the more admirable they ate, the less Tenderness 
and exquisite Sense they leate m us, to be touch’d 
and charm d with the Mustek The Antients made 
no use of Machmes, but when there was a necessity 
of brmging in some God, nay, the Poets themselves 
were generally laughed at for suffermg themselves to 
be reduc’d to that necessity If men love to be at 
expences, let them lay out their Money upon fine 
Scenes, the use whereof is more naturm and more 
agreeable than that of Machines Antiquity, which 
expos d their Gods, even at the gates and chimney- 
corners , Antiquity, I say, as vain and credulous as 
It was, exposed them nevertheless, but very rarely 
upon the Stage Now the belief of them is gone 
the Italians m their Operas, have brought the Pagan 
Gods agam mto the world, and have not scrupled 
to amuse men with these ridiculous vamties, only to 
make their Pieces look great by the introdu&on 
of that dazzling and surprizing Wonderful These 
Stage Deities have long enough abused Italy but 
Whole palaces v ere to be seen descending from the heavens 
borne up by clouds and in them a hundred people disposed 
m various groups This same device rose agam to the 
skies and was replaced bj another palace which nsmg out 
of the earth advanced gradually to the topmott hoses The 
sumptuous costumes the beauty of the singmg the exafl 
and brilhant performance of two hundred musicians were a 
speflacle worthy of the occasion for which it had been 
composed The Marquis de Sourdeac who had devoted him 
self to such things with passion since his youth con 
ceived these marvellous machmes was present durmg their 
construction and supervised the working of them himself 
[Quoted m French m Pougm Les Vrals Createurs de 
1 Opera franjais Perrin et Cambert Pans i8Si] 
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the People there being happily undeceived at la^t, 
are digu^ed with those very Gods they were so fond 
of before, and have leturnM to Plays, which, in truth, 
cannot pretend to the same exaftness, but arc not so 
fabulous, and wluch with a little indulgence, may pass 
well enough with men of sense. 

It hath happen’d with us as to our Gods and 
Machines, what happens with the Germans as to our 
Modes and Fasluons: we now take up what the 
Italians have laid aside; and as if we would atone 
for the fault of being prevented in the invention, 
we run extravagantly into a Cu^om which they 
brought up prepo^erously. In truth, we cover the 
Earth with Deities, and make them dance in troops, 
whereas they made them descend with discretion, 
and on the mo^ important occasions. As ArioHo 
carried too far the Wonderful of Poetry,^ by a vain 
profusion of Fables, so we Strain even Fable it self 
by a confused assembly of Gods, Shepherds, Heroes, 
Enchanters, Apparitions, Furies, and Devils. I ad¬ 
mire L/////, as well for the diversion of Dances, as 
for what concerns the Voices and Instruments, but 
the constitution of our Operas must appear ver}’’ 
extravagant to those who are true Judges of the 
Probable and the Wonderful 

Nevertheless, a man runs a risk of having his 
Judgment call’d in question, if he dares declare his 
good taSte; and I advise others, when they hear 
any discourse of Operas, to keep their luiowledge 
a secret to themselves. For my own part, who am 
past the age and time of signalifmg my self m the 
world by the invention of Modes, and the merit of 
new Fancies, I am resolv’d to Strike m with good 
Sense, and to follow Reason tho’ in disgrace, with 
as much zeal, as if it were Still m as great vogue as 
formerly. That which vexes me most at this our 
fondness for Operas, is that they tend direftly to rum 
^ In his “ Orlando Furioso ” 
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the finest thing we have, I mean Tragedy than which 
nothing IS more proper to elevate the Sou], or more 
capable to form the Mind 

After this long Discourse, let us conclude, that the 
constitution of our Operas cannot be more faulty 
than It IS But it is to be acknowledg’d at the same 
time, that no man can perform better than 'Lulli, upon 
an ill conceiv’d Subjedt, and that it is not easy to 
out-do Qumanlt in what belongs to his part > 

LETTER 55 PKlorks 1728 11 I72 ] 


56 

TO THE COMTE d’OLONNE 

[1679] 

1 know not why you should admire my Verses ^ 
since I don t admire them my self, for 1 mugc inform 
you, that in the opinion or a celebrated master, in 
Poetry,® a Poet is always the mo§t affefted with his 
own Compositions As for my self, I acknowledge 

*Fof nuQf of the criticisms ad\anccd by Saint Evremond 
in this letter v Dryden s Preface to Albion and Albamus 
An Opera' i68j 

2 These verses entitled Epitre au Roi ( Arbitre des 
mortels je connois ta puissance ) are not printed in the 
Engbsh translations [t CEuvres 1759 IV 150] Des 
Majzeaux records the occasion of their composition After 
the Peace of Nimeguen [1678] Saint Evremond wrote an 
'Epiflle in Verse to the King wherein he indirectly ask d 
leave to return to his nauve Country but it came to nothing 

® Des Maizeaux in a footnote mentions Ariftotlc but it is 
not dear to which of his works he is referring It is possible 
that the opinion quoted in the text is by a commentator 
possibly Rapin But cf AriSlotle Poetics XVH It is 
necessary that the poet should form the plots in such 
a manner that he may as much as possible place the matter 
before his own eyes thus the poet would see every 
thing in the clearest light and would beSt discern what is 
becoming and what is repugnant 
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abundance of Faults in nunc, which I might corrcft, 
if cxaftness wcic not extremely tioublcsomc to my 
humour, and did not lake up more time than a person 
of my Age can spare. Besides, I have another ex¬ 
cuse, wluch, if I am not mistaken, you will allow of: 
Essays are seldom Master-pieces, and the Praises 1 
bestow upon tlie King, being the lirSt true and sincere 
I ever writ, it can be no wonder I had no better success. 
As for those you beStow upon me, they arc an in¬ 
genious Irony, of which rhetorical Figure, I was 
formerly so great a hlaStcr, that the Marcschal dc 
Ckfemhaut'^ thought no body but my self capable to 
vie with you in it. You ought not to have employ’d 
it agamSt a man who has loSt the use of it; and who 
IS so entirely your humble sen’^ant as I am You sec 
I am pretty well upon my guard againSt Ridicule, 
and yet m spite of all my precautions, I cannot for¬ 
bear to indulge my self in the praises you give me 
upon the score of my TaStc. ’Tis your interest it 
shou’d be good, true, and delicate, for tlic idea of 
yours, which I always preserve by me, is the rule 
of mine. 

That miracle of Beauty^ wluch I formerly saw at 
Bourbon,® is the same miracle of Beauty which I 

^ The Comte de Pallau, Marcschal dc CIcrembaut, an old 
army friend, whose son was befriended by Nmon de Lanclos 
in her old age 

2 “ The Duchesse Mazarin ” [note of Des Maizeaux] 

^ The Baths of Bourbon L’Archambaut m the department of 
Alher are probably intended, rather than those at Bourbon 
Lancy (Saone-et-Loire) or at Bourbonne (Haute-Marnc) 
The reputation of the firSt-named is very ancient, the Bourbons 
taking their name from the cattle overlooking the town. 
Evelyn, the diarift, was there in September 1644 while the 
Queen of England was takmg a cure “ In the mid§l of 
the Streets, he notes, are some baths of medicmal waters, 
some of them excessive hot, but nothing so neatly waUed 
and adorned as ours m Somersetshire [Bath^] After 
dinner, I went to see the St Chapelle, a prune place of 
devotion 
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dally see at London Some additional years have 
given her more wit, and taken away none of her 
charms 

Fair Eyes so satelly cbartnwg and diune 
That tame such transports rthtreyou shine 
Oh ' ne tr to grief your ehryflal treasures pay 
Tour pearls on grief are thronn anay 
Tears from those orbs let no misfortunes mote 
So rich a iribilie s only due to lane 

As for the wicked expedients you advise me to, 
I am not in a condition to pradhse them, neither is 
she in humour to suffer them If I muSt sit up 
all mght, the) tell me I ha\e not yet seen forty 
I am to take a long journey in the wmd and ram, 
what a noble constitution has Monsieur dt Sawt 
Evremond ! But if I lay my head close to hers, smell 
her hair, or kiss the tip of her ear, I am presently 
asked whether I knew Madame Gabnetkf and if I 
made my court to Marte de Medtns ^' But my Paper 
fails me Place me I pray, among your solid Friends, 
immediately after Monsieur de Canaples The miracle 
of love presents her service to you 

LETTER yh [Works 1728 II 258 ] 

1 The mistress and wife respeflivcly of Henry IV of France 
GabrielJe d EStrees died 10 i J99 at the age of z 6 Mane de 
Media in 1642 at the age of 69 Saint Evremond of course 
had known the latter before his exile 
Alphonse de Crequi Comte and Marquis de Canaples 
(died 1711) brother of the Mareschal de Crequi He was 
reheved of his posts in France on the score of mcompetence 
and in 1672 came over to England where he was welcomed 
at Charles II s court [it Letters 120 lai ] 
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57 

TO NINON DE LANCLOS 

[1680J 

Your Life, my Dearegt, has been so illustrious, that 
It must continue so till the end. Do not let Monsieur 
de la Kochefoucauld's Hell ^ alarm you , ’twas a pre¬ 
meditated Hell, out of which he desired to make an 
Epigram Therefore speak boldly of Love, and may 
the word Age never pass your lips. Your letter is 
so full of Wit, that there is not even a suggestion in 
It of the onset of old-age. How ungrateful you are 
to be ashamed to speak of Love, to which both your 
reputation and happiness are owmg. For, after all, 
(fair keeper of the privy purse),^ your reputation for 
Honesty is principally mamtamed by your resistance 
to lovers who might willmgly have helped themselves 
to your friends’ pockets. Confess all your passions, 
in order that your viilues may appear worthy too. 
And yet you have expressed but half your nature, 
nothing IS so admirable as the side of it which concerns 
Itself with your friends ; nothing so tedious as that 
wherem your lovers are concerned. Tn a few verses 
I would express the whole of you ; and here they are, 
compounded of all the virtues you possess or ever 
have possessed 

When faithless Venus holds you tn her arms. 

You with your Lovers share fh’ uncertain Charms 
ConHant tn Friendship, you design to shew 
That laHing merits with that Virtue go 


1 “ L’Enfer des Femmes, c’est la vieillesse” [For a-woman. 
Hell IS old age] This maxim appeared for the first time m 
a supplement to La Rochefoucauld’s “Maximes”, pubhshed 
by Barbin in 1693 

2 This quip IS a dehcate reminder to Nmon that she §lill 
owed Saint Evremond a considerable sum of money 
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When tbo jottr SuhjeSis f!tU joitr liters blame 

The lateil obje^ of your reSikss ’Plane 

Your Pntris the Charms of jostr Good Faith proclaim 

SotreUres^ott borrow Trojan Helens Grace 

Her soft Desires the Ma^c of her Face, 

Sometimes jour FecdfaF Ijojaltj ue praise 
When Roman Virtue etery aUion snajs 
Tho a item St Her jou nould Bill engage 
T increase the Contents modeB Heritage 
Yet in the World aed rather tn/B our share 
To JOU than to a Holy SiBer s care 

Do not be suipxjscd at the jnconsjSlcncy 1 

D indulgent e et sage Nature 
A for/ri I ame de Ntron 
De la lolupti d Fpiaire 
Et de fa lertu de Caton * 

i^TTER 57 [Translitcd for the first time from CEuvres, 1750 
IV J42] 
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TO THE EARX OF SAINT ALBANS 
FRIENDSHIP WITHOUT FRIENDSHIP 

[1680] 

1 was a long while of opinion, tliat Women ln\e 
no inconsiderable advantage over us , in that we are 
loved only by the less wise, and that the wiseft of 
Men thought fit to love them all his life time The 
politest Men in Antiquity, the moSt virtuous, and the 
greatest, I mean Alabiades, Amilatis, and AliKmdcr, 
were acquainted with other charms besides those of 
the Ladies The moSt magnanimous among the 
Romans, Scipio, the honour of a Rcpublick, which 
can be reproach’d with nothing, but her ingratitude 

a The meaning of this epigram is so obi ions that I have 
not ventured to translate it 

2 The Duchesse Mazarin caus d this Piece to be printed 
at London in 1681 and put this roguish Title to it [note 
of Des Maizeaux] 
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towards bim; Sapto, I say, is commended for con- 
tinency, which was no other than his want of ta^e, 
or sensibility for the Fair. Caesar^ whose name alone 
IS a Panegyrick, shew’d no averseness to any sort of 
Love. Solomon was altogether unacquamted with such 
various likings and disgusts : for he wholly devoted 
himself to the Female Sex, being insensible of any other 
charms but theirs. 

’Tis somewhat surprizmg, that the politegl, the 
greatest, the best of Men, and the moSt magnanimous, 
could forbear the love of Women , and as if this kind 
of Love was reserv’d for the wise, that Solomon made 
it his principal business of his Life. It is surprizing, 
I own It, but after due reflefhon, I find nothing m it 
that we ought to wonder at. The Polite among the 
Antients had a great averseness to all manner of 
subjefhon : and in the pursuit of all Pleasures, they 
Still retain’d the liberty of passing from one Sex to the 
other, according to their fancy. The love of Women 
would have soften’d the courage of Men, the virtue 
of the good Men had been adulterated by it, and the 
spirit of the magnanimous might have been weakened : 
but true Wisdom ran no great danger with the Female 
Sex. The wise Man, Still superior to their wealoiess, 
their unsteadiness, and their caprice, can either govern 
them at his pleasure, or part with them when he thinks 
convement. While he beholds others m slavery, and 
toss’d by an unfortunate Passion, he enjoys a Steadiness 
and calmness, that sooths his pain, and takes off the 
sense of a thousand disquietudes which are not cured 
by Reason alone Not but that he may fall into some 
error, for there’s no such thing as constant Stability 
m human nature . but it is not long before he recovers 
his wandermg Judgment, and comes to re-settle his 
former Tranquillity. 

The world has seen an egregious instance of this 
m Solomon, who loved the Fair Sex all his life-time, 
but differently, according to the different periods of 
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his Age When young he had all the tenderness of 
a Lover of which his soft and melting expressions 
are sufficient proof, and ’os but reading his Song 
or Canticle to be convinc’d of it I muSl beg pardon 
for not interpreting it in a myftical sense I shall 
never be persuaded to believe that Solomon intended to 
make our Saviour Jesm Christ speak to his Church 
with more effeminate sentiments, and more lascivious 
expressions than Caiiillus used for Lesbia, and Proper- 
tins for Corinna in verses more tender than those of 
Petrarch for Paiira and more gallant than those of 
Voitiire for Belii^a ‘ Neither do I thmk that Solomon 
spoke to a Wife a dear Mistress muSl undoubtedly 
be the objeft of such Love, such Raptures, such Eager¬ 
ness However, he loved less than he was belov d, 
and he knew by experience that the Women were mote 
passionate than the Men This is a truth which even 
the Holy Scripture has thought fit to confirm for 
to express the sentiments which Daviii and Jonathan 
had one for the other, it says they loved one another with 
the Love of a IP'omatl to denote the tendereSt Love 
Solomon in the vigour of his Age, shew d less tender¬ 
ness and sinceritj in his AfTeftions and Amours He 
made use esen of the fame of his Wisdom to make 
himself belov d ’Tis by that means he got so much 
Gold from the Queen of Shelia, a Princess so fondly 
intoxicated with his Wisdom that she left her King¬ 
dom to see a Sage When Solomon grew m years, he 
alter d his conduft with the Fair Having loft the 
merit of pleasing, he pursued that of obeying He 
might have commanded and fore d Love, but would 
not be beholden for it to Power , and endeavour d 
by suppleness and submission to make up his paft 
Endearments Tho’ a Kmg tho’ a wise Man, he 

I Vincent Voiture (1598-1648) the prince of the pr^aeux 
poets whose elegant evaporations scarcely deserve to be 
classed with the love poems of Catullus Propertius and 
Petrarch 
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becomes a slave to his hi Ktresscs in liis old Age ; being 
of opinion, that in that melancholy and unfortunate 
period of our Lives, \vc ought, as far as possible, to 
Steal away, as it weie, from our selves; and that 'tis 
bettei for us to give up oiii selves to the charms of a 
Beauty that enchants our ills, than to sad Reflc^lions 
and frightful Imaginations. 

I am not ignorant that Solomon has been censured 
for this laSt conduct but tho’ his Reason appear’d 
weaken’d, he was nevertheless wise with respect to 
himself He thereby softened his sorrow, sooth’d his 
pains, diverted the ills he could not o\crcomc, and 
Wisdom, which could no longer find out means to 
make him happy, made good use of diversions to 
render him less miserable. We scarce begin to grow 
old, but we begin to be displeased with our selves, 
thro’ a disgust of our selves, which secretly grows 
within us Then our Soul, void of Self-love, is easily 
filled with the love of external objects; and such of 
these as Avould formerly have pleas’d us but in¬ 
differently, thro’ the resistance the} met with from our 
own sentiments, charm and captivate us thro’ our 
weakness. Hence it comes to pass, that jMiStresses dis¬ 
pose of their old Lovers, and Wives of old Husbands, 
as they please : hence it was that Sjphax abandon’d 
himself to the wnll of Sophomshap and that Aj'gmius 
was govern’d by Lwta.- And not to fetch all my 
examples from Antiquity, this made hlonsieur dc 

1 Hasdrubal, the Carthaginian general, in order to have 
Syphax, king of the Numidians, as his all}, married Ins 
daughter Sophonisba to him At the defeat of Syphax by 
Masinissa, she fell into the latter’s hands, but Scipio, fearing 
that she might exercise as powerful an mfluence over him 
as she had done over Syphax, ordered lum to give her up 
Whereat Masinissa, to save her from captivit}, sent her a 
cup of poison, which she drank 

2 Livia was the third and la§t wife of the emperor Augustus, 
whom she married after he had compelled her husband, 
Claudius Nero, to divorce her 
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Senederre,'^ a person -worthy to be named with Kings 
and Emperors, upon the bare score of being a man of 
true honour, this Isay made that Courtier, who was 
equally wise, nice, and polite, supmely give way to 
the fondness of a young Woman he had married m 
his latter days JJ joti htetp, said he to his Friends 
the cotidrtm of a person of my Age, who has nothing hut 
himself to entertain tn his Solitude, jon would not wonder 
at my resolution to have a Companion that pleased me, let 
the purchase coli what it will For my part, 1 never 
blamed him for it and mdeed, how can one censure 
what Solomon heretofore, and the Alareschal d’ESlrees ^ 
of late years have authoriz’d by their e-vamples '> 
However m spite of all these Authorities, I should 
have a great esteem for a man who should have Strength 
enough to preserve the taSte of Liberty to the end of 
his Life 

Not that a full mdependency is always to be com¬ 
mended for, such free and isengaged Gentlemen, 
often become mdifferent and ungratSul Let us avoid 
the two extremes of absolute Subjeftion, and entire 
Freedom, and content our selves with an easy and 
honourable intercourse, as agreeable to out Friends 
as to our selves If any thing more is required of me 
than a hearty concern, and smcere endeavours, for the 

iJHenn de Saint Ncctaire Marquis de la Ferte Nabert He 
was ambassador of France at London and at Rome and 
afted as a spy for Rlcbebeu He died in i66z at tbe age of 
89 Unbke Samt Evremond he -was remarkable in bis old 
age for his cleanliness When he was nearly 80 years old 
he married the widow of Timoleon de Bauves Sleur de Con 
tenant The latter seems to have resembled the Duchesse 
Mazarm s husband in the peculiar behaviour he showed 
to his wife wakmg her m the middle of the mght to accuse 
her of infidehty and takmg away her nightgown until she 
had confessed her non existent sms [v Hi^toriettes de 
Tallemant des Reaux Paris 1861 I aiz and VI 13 ] 
Saint Evremond s old friend Franpols Hannibal Marquis 
de Cosuvres married in 1664 when he was 91 years old his 
third wife GabrieUe de Longueval [a note p j j] 

Q 
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interest of those I love ; any thing more than my small 
assistance, as weak as ’tis, when they are in distress ; 
or more than discretion in conversation, and secrecy 
m affairs of moment, let them seek for a Friend else¬ 
where ; for I can afford them no more. 

Violent Passions are unequal, and portend the 
diStraftion of change. In Love, we muSt leave those 
excesses for the Alexander''s and the Cyins's of our 
Kowances: and in Friendship, for the Ore^Ies and 
Pylades of our Plays. These are things we read, and 
see represented, which are not to be found in the 
commerce and praftice of the world. And indeed, 
Tis well they are not; for they would produce very 
extravagant adventures 

What did 0 ; efles ever do, tliat great and illustrious 
example of Friendship what did he ever do, I say, 
that ought not to Strike us witli horror ^ He kiird 
his own Mother, murder’d Pynhns^ and fell into such 
Strange convulsions of fury, that it coSt some Players 
their Lives, who endeavour’d to top his Character ^ 
Let us carefully observe the nature of those entire 
Friendships, and Engagements wluch are so cry’d up, 
and we shall find them to be made up of sullen black 
Melancholy , the chief ingredient in the composition 
of all Man-haters. And indeed, the reducing oneself 
to love but one Person, is a disposition to hate all tire 
rest • and what is taken for an admirable virlue with 
respeft to a private person, is a great crime towards 
all the world He that makes us lose the conversation 
of the rest of mankind, by deserting them as he has 
done, makes us lose more tlran he is worth, let his 
merit be never so great. Let us pretend to as great 


^ Saint Evremond is here referring to the legend that 
Montfleury, the tragedian, died from overstraining as OreSles 
in Racine’s “Andromaque” It is said that the tragedian 
Mondory, the creator of Corneille’s “ Cid ”, died from the 
same cause while playing the part of Herod in TriStan 
L’Hermite’s “ Marianne ” 
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dismtereSledness as nc please, let us confine all our 
desires to the puritj and eACcllcnce of our Passion, 
conceiving no good but ■oliat results from it yet 
we shall languish and pine m this refined Friendship 
unless VC dtav from general Society, those con 
veniencies and delights tliat animate prn ate Cons ersa 
tion 

The Union of Wo Persons entirely devoted to one 
another that sublime union vv ants y ct the assistance 
of foreign things to excite the laSlc of Pleasure, and 
the sense of Joy NowithStanding all the boaSted 
sympathy bew een them the participation of Counsels 
and Secrets, it will hardly yield satisfafbon in propor¬ 
tion to the V exation and uneasiness it occasions ’Tis 
in the intercourse of the vv orld, and amongSt div crsions 
and business, that the moft agreeable and profitable 
Friendships arc form’d I set a greater value upon 
the correspondence bcwccn the Marcschal H CJtrfts 
and Illonsieur tit StniUrrrt, who liv’d fifty years at 
Court in an uninterrupted imimaq , J more eSteem 
the confidence tiic Prince t'e Turtnrr had in the Mar 
guis Jt Kinifftj, for forty years together than those 
Friendships so often instanc’d and never praSis’d 
amongst men As nothing contributes more to the 
happiness of Life than Friendship, so nothing disturbs 
Its repose so much as Friends, if v c liav c not judgment 
enough to chusc them well Importunate ftiends 
make us v ish they v ere indifferent, so they vv ere more 
agreeable The morose give us more uneasiness by 
their humour, than they do us good by their sen ices 
The imperious tyrannize over us vv c must hate vv hat- 
ever they do be it never so agreeable, vve muSl love 
what they love tho vve think it nauseous and dis 
pleasing We muSt do violence to our Nature, 
enslave our Judgment, renounce our TaSte, and 
under the fair name of Complatsanct, pay a general 
submission to all they think fit to impose upon us 
with authority Jealous friends are an insupportable 
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plague : they hate all Advice that is not of their own 
giving: and as they are angr}^ at all the good that 
happens to us without their interposition, so they 
rejoice at all the ill that befalls us by following the 
directions of Others. There are men in the world, 
that make profession of Friendship, and value them¬ 
selves upon taking out parts at random, and upon all 
occasions : and such vain Friends serve for nothing 
else but to incense the world against us by their 
imprudent contests. There are others that justify us 
when nobody accuses us, who by their indiscreet 
zeal, bung us into affairs where we had nothing to do ; 
and draw mconveniences upon us, which we would 
willmgly avoid. Let who please be contented with 
such Friends As for me, I am not satisfy’d with a 
man’s good intention, that proves to my prejudice: 
I would have it attended with Discretion and Prudence. 
A man’s Affedlion makes me no amends for the 
mischief his Rashness has done me. I return him 
thanks for lus impertinent zeal, and advise him to seek 
to be applauded for it among^ Fools. If the light 
of the understanding does not guide the motions of 
the heart. Friends are more apt to vex and disquiet, 
than to please us , and more capable to hurt, than to 
serve us. 

In the mean time, we hear nothing talk’d of but 
the Heart, in all the discourses about Love and Friend¬ 
ship. Poets become troublesome upon this theme, 
Lovers tedious, and Friends ridiculous We see 
nothing m our Plays but King’s Daughters yield the 
Heart, but refuse the Hand; or Princesses that give 
the Hand, but cannot consent to yield tlie Heart. 
Lovers become nauseous by perpetually demanding 
the smcerity of the Heart, and Friends setting up for 
afFe£i:ed Precisians challenge it for their due as well 
as Lovers This betrays a very imperfeft Imowledge 
of the nature of it • whereas for a little irregular heat, 
for some unequal and uncertain tenderness it may 
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sometimes afford there’s no caprice, inpradtudc, and 
mfidclitj, but uc ought to apprehend from it 
Begging pardon of the vliimsics of Pocis, and 
imaginations of Painters, \i e call Lot e \ cr) impropcrl} 
i//rd Lose is a Passion of uiiich the heart males 
gencrallj an ill use Tlie I Icart is a blind guide u Inch 
leads us into all our errors is that m Inch prefers 
a fool before a man of sense, that mal es us doat on 
uglj Objefls and disoun aer) loich ones, that 
beStous It self on the moft deform’d, and refuses it 
self to the moft beautiful ’Tis that, in sbort, that 
sets Jennet's friend a rambling, thro’ the jealousj of 
a Du arf ’ 

’fis that -uluch disorders the mo 5 t regular, tint 
bcrcaaes the resen cd and discreet of their Virtue 
and undermines the Deaotion of the prcatc<t saints 
among the fair See it pijs as little regard to rules 
in a Consent, as to duty in a prnate J amih , 'tis 
faithless to a Husband, but much more so to a 1 over 
It discomposes the former and dittnfis the latter 
It a£ls u ithout either council or know ledge it rebels 
againft Reason, that should be the guide, and being 
secred) mo\ ed bi hidden springs it does not conceit c, 
itbcSlousandvithdnusiisaffcflions uitbout reason, 
engages it self without design, brcals off without 
obscning an) decorum, and in short, occasions 
Strange follies, that make a great deal of noise in the 
world and cquall) disgrace all the p-rties concern’d 
in them 

This IS the common Ate of Lo\c nneJ rncnclshjp 
grounded on the I Icart As for those ju 5 t and reason 
able tics o\cr ruled b) Judgment there's no nipturc 
to be apprehended for either the} la^ for life, or 

* This sentence is a free translation of ru o lines of doggerel 
\ersc in the French text ^^hich refer to ILa Fontaine s Talc 
of Jocondc — 

C cSt lui qui par un Nam a fait courir Ic mondc 
A 1 ami dc Jocondc 
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insensibly wcai off with disciction and decency. It 
IS certain that Nature has placed in our hearts a Losing 
Faculty, (if I may so speak) some secret principle of 
Affeftion, some hidden ^tock of Tenderness, which 
opens and communicates it self in time But the use 
of It has been no farther receiv’d and authoriz’d 
amongst men, than as it may render life more easy and 
happy. ’Tis upon this score that Jipicwus recom¬ 
mended It so much to his Disciples: That Cueto 
exhorts us to it by arguments, and invites us to it by 
several examples. That Seneca^ as ^tern and rigid as 
he is, becomes soft and tendci as soon as he begins 
to speak of Friendship • That Moniaigm refines upon 
Seneca in more lively expressions : and that Gassendus 
sets forth the advantages of that Virtue, and as far 
as in him lies, disposes his Readers to acquire them. 

All men of sense, honesty, and good breeding, 
agree with Philosophers, upon this foundation, that 
Fttendshtp ought to contribute more than any thing 
besides to our happiness. And indeed, Man would 
hardly depart from himself, as it were, upon any 
account whatever, to unite himself to another, if he 
did not find more pleasure in this union, tlian in the 
j&r^ sentiments of self-love. The whole world affords 
nothing more precious and valuable than the Friend¬ 
ship of wise men. That of others, as it is boisterous 
and disorderly, so it disturbs the peace of publick 
Society, and the pleasures of private Conversations. 
’Tis a savage Friendship, which reason disowns, and 
winch we could wish to be the lot of our enemies, 
to be reveng’d of them for their hatred to us 

But let Friends be never so sincere and regular, ’tis 
yet inconvenient to have too many of them. If our 
cares are divided into many Streams and channels, we 
can neither attend our own concerns, nor those of 
other men, with the application tliey deserve. for 
when the soul diffuses it self undiStmguishably upon 
all objefts, our Affedhons are so diStrafted, that they 
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properly fix upon nothing Let us live for a few that 
live for us let us seek an easy and agreeable Con¬ 
versation, with every body, and our private advan 
tages with those that can promote our interest 

LETTER j8 [Works lyzS H 261] 
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[1681] 

Sir 

I am oveijoy’d to see you m England the con 
versation of so knowing, and so inquisitive a man as 
your self, will afford me no Jittle satisfafhon but 
give me leave not to approve the resolution you have 
taken to quit France, so long as I see you entertain so 
tender and so fond a remembrance of that Kingdom 
As often as I see you doleful and desolate wishing for 
Pans on the banks of our Thames you put me in mind 
of the poor Israelites bewailing their beloved Jerusalem 


1 Henn Juftel (1620-1695) LL D of O'ffbrd son of ChriSlo 
pher Juftel a diSUnguishcd authority on canon law left 
France of his own accord tn Oftober 1681 before the revo 
cation of the Ediff of Nantes compelled his fellow proteStants 
to leave four years later He came over to England and 
■was made librarian at Saint James Palace where he was 
accustomed to meet the group of passionate antiquaries and 
scholars whom Evelyn names frequently m ms Diary 
Evelyn speaks of him as the gre it and knowmg virtuoso 
and records on March 13 1690/1 a visit to the Library 
at Saint James in which that learned man had put the MSS 
(which were in good number) into excellent order they 
having lam negleSed for many years v Nouvelles de la 
Republique de Lettres March 1684 Monsieur JuSlel 
who now resides in London and who is so enquirmg so 
learned so well informed m all that concerns the Republick 
of Letters and so well disposed to contribute his informa 
tion will tell us many dungs that will do much honour to 
this Journal 
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on the banks of Euphrates. Either live happy m 
England, with the enjoyment of full Liberty of Con¬ 
science , or make shift to bear small hardships, as to 
Religion, m your own Country, to enjoy there all the 
conveniences of life. 

Is It possible that Images, Ornaments, small Cere- 
momes; that little Novelties, which you account 
superstitious, and we religious , that certain Questions, 
debated with more subtlety for the reputation of the 
learned Disputants, than knowledge and candour for 
our edification . is it possible, in short, that differences, 
either so inconsiderable, or so ill grounded, should 
disturb the tranquillity of Nations, and occasion the 
greatest misfortunes that befall men? ’Tis a commend¬ 
able thmg, I confess, to rnorshtp God in Spirit and T? nth ; 
that first Bemg, that supreme Intelligence, deserves 
our most purify’d and exalted speculations ; but when 
we endeavour to discharge our souls from all com¬ 
merce with our senses, can we assure our selves that 
an abStrafled nnderStandmg will not lose it self in 
wandermg thoughts, and lead us into more Extra¬ 
vagancies, than It wiU discover Truths ? Whence 
think you came all the absurdities of so many Sefts, but 
from deep meditations, wherein the mind, after its 
dozmg and dreaming, meets with nothing but its own 
imaginations ^ 

Lay aside. Sir, your peevish and stubborn abhorrence 
of our Images : Images, m a manner, fix what’s so 
hard to be settled, the Mind Besides, as nothing is 
more natural to man than imitation ; so, of all imita¬ 
tions, none is so lawful as that of a Pifhiie, that 
represents to us what we ought to worship The idea 
of viiLaous persons, creates in us a love of their 
Viitaes, and excites within us a ju§l desire to attain 
that perfection which they arrived to. There are 
emulations of sanChty, as well as jealousies of glory * 
and if a PiCture of Alexander animated the ambition of 
Caesar with desire of conquering the World; the 
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Images of out Samts may surely kindle in us the 
ardour of their zeal, and inspire us with that happy 
violence that ravishes Heaven 

Every one knov s that Nttma prohibited all manner 
of Images in the Temples of the Romans, and his law 
was religiously observ d for a good while but it was 
afterwards thought fit to return to Nature, which can 
hardly forbear the representation of Objefts, when the 
Objefts themselves are absent, and the Writings of 
that Legislator having by chance, been found in his 
sepulchre it was ]udg d more proper to bum them 
than to take them up again with tlie dryness of his 
first Institutions The Fathers of the Church have 
attack’d nothing so fiercely among the Heathens as 
figures and images , which they called Goils oj mood 
and Horn painted Deities, vain contrivances of fang, im¬ 
pious bandg works of men ’Tis true, that Heathemsm 
was scarce suppress d and Christian Religion settled 
when the use of representations tho formerly so 
much exclaim d againSl was resumed and a great 
Council which was held some time after, order d mem 
to be revetenc d ‘ 

I own that the Old Testament did not allow the 
forming any thmg that look’d like the resemblance 
of God The almighty Being had drawn himself m 
the great work of the Umverse The Heavens, the 
Sun the Stars, the Elements, were the images of his 
immensity and power, the wonderful Order of Nature 
express d his wisdom to us our Understanding, 
which IS desirous to know every thmg found in it 
self a kind of idea of his infimte mtclhgence and this 
was all that could be imagmed of a God, who dis¬ 
cover’d himself to Men no other way but by his works 
But the case is alter d under the dispensation of the 

1 The second Council of Nice held in the year 787 by the 
intrigues of the Empress Irene [note of Des Maizeaux] 
Des Maizeaux of course means the Council of Nicea (m 
Asia Mmor) agamSl Iconoclasm 
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Ne}}> Teffam/if. Since God made himself Man for 
oui icdcmption, we may law^fully make to our selves 
Images of him, wheieby we may be exalted to acknow¬ 
ledge his goodness and Io\c. And indeed, if they 
were condemned as Hc/cf/ds wlio dem’d his 
Humanity, is it not a 5tiange absurdity to call us 
Idolatefs^ for loving to see it represented ^ We are 
commanded ever to haAe his Passion in our thoughts, 
always to meditate on his Suffeiings, and yet some. 
It seems, w’-ould make it criminal for us, the having 
of Images that keep up the remembrance of them. 
They would have the image of his Death to be ever 
present to our mind, and yet w ill not allow an) before 
our eyes. 

Your aversion for the Ornaments of our Priests, 
and of our Churches, has no better foundation You 
know% Sir, that God himself condescended to ordain 
even the Fringe that belonged to the habit of the 
High-Pric§t Our Pontifical Habits come far short 
of those used in the Jewush aconom) , and you 
would hardly forgive our Bishops, should they officiate 
at Mass wnth the fine ornaments of a Breafl-plafe and 
httle Bells. As for the pomp of oui Churches, you 
have reason to call it vain, if )ou compare it to the 
solid magnificence of the Temple of Solomon^ m wduch 
Gold and Silver might have been used instead of 
Stone, tow’-ards the rearing up of that sumptuous 
Structure. Nor is your austerity less wuld in the 
silencmg our Musick, than in condemning our Images. 
You ought to remember that David reeommended 
notlirng so earne^y to the Jews, as the celebrating 
of the Praises of the Almighty with all sorts of instru¬ 
ments. Musiek in Churches exalts the Soul, purifies 
the Mmd, moves the Heart, inspires and raises 
Devotion 

When a Mystery or a Miiaele comes in queSUon, 
you will admit of notlnng but Sense and Reason: 
but in natural things, that conduce to Devotion, Sense 
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and Reason are your enemies There you ascribe 
all to Nature here to Grace, there we can alledge 
nothing supernatural but you laugh at it here we 
offer nothing human to yon, but you think it profane 
and impious 

Divisions and Controversies have disturbed the 
peace of mankind but too long Agree with us about 
Ceremomes lawfully establish d, and we will jom with 
you in exclaiming againSt Abuses that have crept 
in As for instance, againSt base interest sordid gain, 
and snares laid either for the weakness of women or 
the simplicity of superstitious and credulous men 
Let them endeavour to grow pure who are reproach’d 
with Corruption, let them who have the vanity to 
think themselves pure, bear with small insensible 
alterations, to which human nature is led by necessity 
Let not on the one hand, a Roman Catholick be 
destroy d as an Idolater , nor, on the other, a Protestant 
burnt as a Herettck Nothmg is more reasonable, than 
for a man to adore what he believes to be God, nor 
any thing less criminal than not to adore what he looks 
upon to be a bare St ^, and I cannot imagme how this 
different way of believing could be the occasion of so 
much barbarity in a Religion altogether founded upon 
Love and Charity If these are the effeSs of zeal 
I’d fain know what those of fury and madness can be ^ 
One part of the Fathers has Stuck to the literal sense 
of these words Ths is my Body the other has taken 
them in a figurative sense, m a Country where almost 
every thing was spoken m figures The truth of what 
I say IS most evidently prov d by the Books of Mon¬ 
sieur Artiaidd and Monsieur Claude,^ wherein as soon 
as Monsieur Arnauld brmgs m a passage out of any 
of the Fathers, all the wit and dexterity of Monsieur 
Claude are scarce able to evade it and when the latter 
mStances in another that favours his Oprmon all the 
force and vehemence of Monsieur Arnauld cannot 
* [t Letter 29 ] 
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overthrow the argument of Monsieur Claude Tins 
diversity of opmion is manifcgt among the Fathers , 
and Tis but havmg either a moderate penetration, to 
be sensible of it, or a little smceiity to own it. Never¬ 
theless, Sir, this difference did not break the com¬ 
munion of the Church; and all those Fathers went 
religiously together to receive the blessings that are 
promis’d us in that Sacrament. 

You’ll say, that ’tis difficult to agree with us upon 
the exigence of a Bodj without either 'Form or 'Extension • 
but is It an easy matter to take up withjw/; spnitual 
eating it , with that Faith which ; eally eats the Suhfiance 
of this same Body? The difficulty is great on both 
sides; and a miracle is necessary to support your 
Opinion, as well as ours. Therefore suifer us to 
enjoy the belief of an unconceivable Mystery, and we 
will allow you the Strange medley of Faith and Reason, 
which cannot be either explain’d by you, or compre¬ 
hended by others. Let every one ^ck to his own 
Dodrine as he tlunks fit; but let us agree in the use 
of the Sacrament Tins was the prafhce of the 
Fathers, why should not we follow tlreir example 
now a-days ^ 

The article of Adoration ought not to be an obstacle 
to It, since true Adoiation is an inward aft, dependent 
on you and without the mtention of your mind, and 
the motion of your heart, for all your loieeling down, 
you adore nothmg. If Imeelmg down were wor¬ 
shipping, Children would be Idolaters m England, 
for aslnng blessmg of their Parents. In like manner 
a Lover who falls at his Mistress’s feet, would perform 
an aft of Idolatry , and the Spaniards, whose bows are 
a kind of kneeling down, would at leaSt be profane. 
’Tis thro’ a refining upon your Notions, that Quakers 
pull off their hats neither to Princes nor Magistrates, 
upon an apprehension of communicating to a Creature 
the honour which is only due to the Creator It is 
Strange, that your MimSters who make open war 
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against Superstition, should themselves run mto a 
practice more superstitious than that which they 
ascribe to the moSt ignorant Roman CatholicLs For 
not to pay a due honour, thro* an lU grounded scruple 
of religion, is more inexcusable than to over do it, 
thro mistaken zeal 

Had I been in the place of the Reformed in France 
I would have receiv d the Bishop of Condom s Book ^ 
with all the favour imaginable, and having return’d 
that Prelate thanks for his insinuating overtures I 
would have begg d of him to have furnish d me with 
a Catholick Religion purg d from errors and agreeable 
to his E'<‘posftion of the CathoUck Eatth I confess he 
would not have found it in Italy Spam, or Portugal 
but he might have procur’d it to you in France free 
from the Superstitions of the multitude, and the 
inspirations of foreigners , regulated with equal wis¬ 
dom and piety by our Laws, and maintain’d with 
resolution by our Parliaments In such a case if you 
^prehend the power of the Pope the Liberties of the 
Galilean Church will screen you aeainSt it there His 
Holiness will neither be infallible nor sovereign 
umpire of your faith he will neither dispose of me 
Doimmons of Princes nor of the Kingdoms of Heaven 
at his pleasure in such a case, if you become Roman, 
so far as with lawful submission, to respeft his Char- 
afler and Digmty it will be sufficient for you to be a 
Frenchmfin not to dread his Junsdifhon 

But if the love of Separation ^till possesses you, and 
you cannot in the least discharge your self from the 
Opinions that are grown habitual with you do not 
complain of what is tal en from you as an injustice 
but rather be thankful for what is left you, as a favour 

^ Bossuet who was elevated to the see of Meaux in the 
year of this letter had pubbshed his Exposiuon de la 
Foi cathohque in 1671 while he was bishop of Condom 
to uhich Juftel had replied in An Answer to the Bishop 
of Condom s Book translated Dubbn 1676 
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Sullenness, murmuring, and opposition, will rather 
hurt than serve your Party . whereas a more respedlful 
behaviour, and a management of your mtereSt with 
more discretion than violence, might prevent the 
design of your rum, if any such thmg were resolv’d 
on Controversies do but exasperate those m power : 
and thmgs are now at such a pass, that you have more 
need of discreet Leaders, than good Writers to preserve 
you. Your Fore-fathers employ’d all their talents and 
industry to have Privileges granted them, now your 
skill mu§t be employ’d to prevent their being taken 
away from you. The fir§t Settlement of the Protest¬ 
ants was owing to Darmgness, Vigour, and Resolu¬ 
tion : but nothmg now can mamtam you, but Affefhon, 
Loyalty, and Submission; and such as would be 
destroy’d as Rebels, may be suffered as dutiful Sub¬ 
jects. Tn short. Sir, if your Religion be peaceable and 
quiet, in which you have nothmg but your salvation 
in view, it is to be hoped that her modeSt and pious 
exercises will not be disturbed. But if, jealous and 
quarrelsome, she attacks the establish’d Religion, and 
censures and condemns the moSt innocent thmgs, I 
will not be answerable for a long mdulgence towards 
the mdiscretion of a Stranger, both unjuSt and peevish 
m her corrections. 

One of the chief points of discretion, and the moSt 
recommended, is, m all Countries to reverence the 
Religion of the Prmce : to condemn the Religion of 
the Sovereign, is to condenm the Sovereign himself 
at the same time. An English Roman Catholick, who 
in his discourse or writmgs calls the Church of Eng¬ 
land Heretical, treats the King of England as an Here- 
tick, and msults him m his own dominions. Likewise, 
a Protestant m France, who charges the Catholick 
Religion with Idolatry, does by a necessary con¬ 
sequence accuse the King of bemg an Idolater : which 
the Heathen Emperors themselves could not bear. I 
thmk nothmg is more unjuSt, than to persecute a man 
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for his belief, but nothing appears more foolish to 
me, than for a man to draw persecution upon himself 

Be ml d by mt. Sir, and peaceably enjoy whatever 
exercise you may be allow’d, and be persuaded that 
Princes have as much right to the external of Religion, 
as subjeiSls have over the inward recesses of their 
Consciences 

If you duly consider this trath you will not account 
an mjury the pulling down a Protestant Church in 
Laiigmdoe but rechon it as a favour that that of 
Cbarenton Stands The fury of opinions, and the 
obstinacy of parties, are not for a wise man like your 
self your honour and zeal are set above all manner 
of refleflion, by what you have already suffered , and 
you could not do better, than to go and fix at Pans 
a wandermg and Strolling Religion, which you have 
dragg d long enough from Country to Country I 
know very well that considermg the humour you are 
in at present it would be labour loSt to exliort you 
to renounce it altogether an Opinion that becomes 
as It were natural, by being form d of the first im¬ 
pressions receiv d m our infancy , the fondness a man 
has for antient Customs , the difficulty he finds to quit 
a Belief he was bred in, to embrace another which 
he always oppos d a niceness of honour, and a 
mistaken notion of constancy, are chams which you 
will not break easily but then leave jour Children 
that free choice, which your old engagements will 
not suffer you to enjoy You complam of the Edift, 
which obhges them to chuse a Religion at seven years 
of age and this in my opmion is the greatest favour 
that could be done them for thereby they are restor’d 
to their Country, which you robb d them of, they are 
reinstated in the bosom of the Commonwealth, from 
whence you drew them and they resume their birth 
rights to Honours and Digmties from which vou 
excluded them Do not envy them Sir those advan¬ 
tages you have neglefled and keeping to your self 
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your Opinions and Misfortunes, leave Providence to 
take care of their Religion and fortune. 

What father does not endeavour to possess his 
children with a zeal for his Party, as well as his Re¬ 
ligion^ And how can any man tell what will be 
the result of this zeal, whether it will turn to fury or 
piety ^ whether it will produce crimes or virtues ^ In 
this uncertainty. Sir, resign all to the disposal of a Law, 
which has no other end than the publick good, and 
the particular advantages of your families. And 
indeed, is it not better to receive one’s Religion from 
the Laws of one’s Country, than cither from the liberty 
of one’s fancy, or the animosity of a fafbon a man 
happens to be engag’d in, than to make it the fir^ 
article of Faith, to hate the FaptffSy as you unju§dy 
call us ^ Be wise and discreet, tho’ the passionate 
should call you lukewarm for it; it becomes you to 
spend in peace the remainder of your days. God 
Almighty will reward you for your patience; for he 
loves the wisdom he inspires, but cannot endure 
mdiscreet zeal, which either occasions, or foolishly 
draws a man mto trouble. 

LEritR 59 [Works, 1728 II 271 ] 


60 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1682] 

. . . 'Pretty ^ IS quite well, but as he is a Bird of 
good birth, and assuredly of good origm, he modestly 
complams of being abandoned to a maid-servant when 
he leaves the delicate hands of Mademoiselle SylveHre “ 
That, however is not his chief complaint; his hliStress 
is no more to be seen, and he can longer fly after her, 

^The Duchess’s parrot 

2 A proteSlant refugee, and the daughter of Dr Sylve§tre, 

the friend of Samt Evremond, and co-editor of his works 
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or follow in her Steps with his little feet—that’s his 
trouble 1 Nothing is neglefled to console him, and 
he IS given tea every morning, but it is not on your 
bed, he has his beef at dinner regularly, but it is not 
at your table Nothing can comfort him in his 
afiliftion but the hope of your return 
My first visit is to Pre//), my second to the hens, 
who are certainly the beSt behaa ed I ha\ c ever seen 
They prefer an old cocb, all coaered aaith scars, a 
lame veteran, aaho could find a home among the 
Vemtomrs at Ncaamarket,to a young Gallant,avith the 
finest comb and the fincSl tail in the a\ orld I needs 
must be content aaith my position such as it is 
though, if I had my choice, 1 would rather be an old 
cock among those virtuous hens than an old man 
among the ladies This consideration makes me a isit 
your hens twice a day, at hen it is my fancy, so to speak, 
to giae myself the nature and happiness of a cock 
He Struts about at ith catraordinary solemnity, glorying 
in the respefl paid to him, and thoroughly pleased av ith 
himself We have no avord in our language that 
fitly expresses this solemn and composed joy, diffused 
all over him, the Spanish VJano ‘ aa ould be eaafUy 
right but 1 do not knoav if Mr Phii) avould alloav it 
to be used for anyone but himself 
If you give me any commission besides the one I 
have, of seeing to your foavls, there is nobody in the 
avorld who avdl fulfill it more punftually than my self 
My monkey grows thinner than I could wish and 

lie a mixture of arrogance and contentment 
Monkeys were the most fashionable pets at this time 
Cf Rochefter s A Letter from Artcmisa m the Town to 
Cloe in the Country [Poems 1656 p 71] 

She to the Window runs where she had spy d 
Her much esteem d dear Friend the Monkey ty d 
The duty chatt rmg Monster she embrac d 
And made it this fine tender speech at last 
Kiss me thou curious Miniature of Man 
How odd thou art how pretty how japan &c 


R 
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if It had not been for my devotion to her, she were 
dead long ago. 

LETTER 6o. [Translated, omitting introduftory verses, for 
the fir§l time from CEuvres, 1739 IV 175 ] 


6i 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAiiARIN 

[1683] 

Not a day passes but points to a modification of the 
kindnesses you have shewn me. I look for the cause 
of It in my self, but cannot find it Be so gracious 
as to tell me, for I believe I shall be less miserable 
when I have learnt the cause of my disgrace. It is 
no longer question of a confounded old wan, whom 
you once playfully honoured with that epithet, but 
of an old scoundiel, whose deplorable conduft is 
based on nothmg but the effefts of malicious m- 
smuation. 

That, Madam, is the reputation that I hold in your 
opimon. Spitefulness has its secret pleasures; an¬ 
other might have enjoyed tliem m place of the pam, 
which a tender concern for all that afiPefts you has 
brought upon me. Had it been in my power to 
remain mdifferent, I should have enjoyed a sweet and 
easy freedom of mind. That accofuodattng and a^ cable 
friendship, for which you were always reproaching me, 
would have spared me much uneasmess and apprehen¬ 
sion , but I have been too polite, too tender, and so 
less happy. 

The least show of pain m you is only too real for 
me. I’m the same as I was when I had a share m 
your troubles , altered enough, to your mmd, to have 
lost your confidence, but with the same sense of your 
woes as ever I had. Over and above all the sorrows 
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of old age, I have no worries but yours, and it is 
very proper that the tumult of your mind should 
affeft mine, which remained untroubled for so long 
while yours was in that happy State in which I used 
to know It 

I have spoken too much of my merit in respcS to 
you , to recall one’s services is an insult to those who 
have failed to appreciate them And so I am gomg 
to ask a favour of you, instead of rcproaclung you 
with an obligation it is. Madam, to be permitted to 
clear myself of the suspiaons you entcrtam about me 
I swear with the deepest truth on earth, (such as would 
survive the deStruftion of all moral prmciples and all 
religious feelmg), I swear with this sincerity that is so 
dear to me that never have I said or done or insinuated 
anything that might mjure the moSt delicate and 
sensitive of creatures And, prij, what ill should J 
speak of you. Madam ’ There s no crime, no vio¬ 
lence no in)uStice of which you could Stand accused , 
there are, to be sure, your anxieties and your low 
spirits It IS your perplevty of mind that we cannot 
forgive If you are guilty, you sin agamSt your 
self by worrying, and againSt us by robbing us 
of our gaiety Every man is juSblicd in demand 
ing the restoration of your happiness and his own 
pleasure 

Indeed, Madam, you are accountable to every 
Gentleman for the graciousness of your behaviour, 
to all your friends for the pleasure of your acquaintance 
and the freedom of your house You are accountable 
to the learned for your Studies, to the refined for your 
good taste, and to me for those fine qualities, which 
1 have praised so much Restore to me that illustrious 
Woman, who had none of the weaknesses of her sex, 
restore to me that merry wisdom, that agreeable 
severity, those qualities, which made your lovers 
philosophers, those charms that made philosophers, 
lovers 
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Those happj days are gone, hut when indeed? 

When Reason with your sweeteH wish agreed, 

When WisdonPs sober lessons had a part 
Among the Pleasures of a loving Heart ^ 

Bring back those happy days, when, always mi^ess 
of your self, you allowed no freedom to anyone who 
was worth the trouble of subduing You can do it. 
Madam, you can do it You have preserved the 
substance of those qualities, which you have hidden 
from the world, and we the inclination to admire them, 
as soon as you make use of them again Therefore, 
take possession of your senses once more, and resume 
that intelligence you have relinquished for those that 
are inferior to your own 

In your present Slate of mind, you remmd me of a 
Prmce who was in better health than his Physician, 
was worthier than his Confessor, and more enlightened 
than his MmiSter Yet, full of health as he was, would 
not have dared to eat any thing without the permission 
of a repining dodor, who, concerned, like a CluiSlian, 
with his salvation, had confidence in an adviser who 
took no care of his own, and though very skilfull 
in affairs, handed them all over to a Counsellor who 
understood nothing at all about them 

These, Madam, are the crimes you are accused of; 
as for those of another kind, you are gmlty of none 
of them , or at any rate . 

Where Beauty is, there Beauty’s Charm 
Is Suhliitute for Innocence ' 

So long as there comes no change on that fair 
countenance, the moSt upright men are grateful to you 
for the least recognition of Virtue that you caie to 
give, but these privileges are yours alone. Madam 
An old sinner, like myself, should think seriously of 

^ These are the opening lines of a longer poem by Samt 

Evremond, entitled “ Epitre sur la Bassette ”, printed in 

CEuvres 1739 ^ 1*^0 
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TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

the necessity for an ordered conduit, and of the 
terrible future Slate Thus the idea of retirement 
arose in me from a certain spirit of devoaon, a happy 
mspiranon these days, -with all of us Frenchmen I 
have been touched by the edifying conversion of some, 
and by the exemplary hohness of others This secret 
inclinaUon has made me foUow that melancholy advice 
of putting a space ’twtsct Lrfe and Death , and 'tis it 
that has lead me to renounce the greatest pleasure of 
my life which was the charm of vour company, so 
that 1 might retire into myself, and lind myself ready 
to cease from living with less feelmg and regret 
When there is nothmg for me to cultivate but my own 
Self love, knowing my little worth, I shall have little 
difficulty m takmg my departure 
Let me add to these very refined observations that 
there are seasons for pleasure, when we cannot be too 
assiduous, but there ate other occasions when the only 
merit reserved for us is the discretion of keeping away, 
or at the most of ptesentmg our selves only when we can 
be of some service How happy I should be. Madam, 
to meet with such an occasion I would make you 
confess that no one has ever been attached to your 
interests with more zeal, fidelity and perseverance, 
than Your etc 

LETTER 6 i [Translated for the first time from Qiuvres ivto 
IV 135 ] 


6z 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 
ON HER DESIGN OF RETIRING INTO A CONVENT * 

[1683] 

I know not Madam whether the title of 'Friendship 

^ This letter and the three which follow were written 
according to Des Maizeaux m these arcumflances 
There happen d in the year 1685 an accident with which 
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Without Friendship,^ which you have bestowed on my 
Wntmg, IS proper for it; but I’m sure it suits but 
ill with my sentiments, those particularly which you 
excite in me. Since that unlucky evening in which 
you acquamted me with the fatal Resolution you seem 
willing to take, I had not one moment’s repose; or 
rather you have ca§t me into continual pain, which is 
somethmg more violent than a bare privation of re§t. 

How IS It possible for you to leave persons who 
are charm’d with you, and who adore you; friends 
that love you more than they love themselves, to go 
and hunt after unlmown people you will not like, 
and who perhaps will insult you ^ Do you consider. 
Madam, that you are gomg to throw your self into 
a Convent, which the Constable’s Lady,^ your siSter, 

the Duchess Mazarin was extremely affefted Baron Earner, 
a Swedish Gentleman, fell passionately m love with that 
Lady, who was not cruel to him Prmce Philip of Savoy, 
her Nephew, fought a duel with him, and gave him a wound 
of which he died Madame Mazarin was disconsolate for 
the loss of her Lover, and m pain for her Nephew, left he 
should be try’d and condemn’d, and lose all his Benefices 
m France She caus’d her Apartment to be hung with 
black, and hardly admitted the Visits of her beft friends 
Saint Evremond did not doubt but she would go to Spain, 
and retire mto the same Convent with the Conftable Colonna’s 
Lady, her Sifter This appear’d the more hkely, because 
the Due Mazarin had sent over to England Madame de 
Ruz, a Lady of Quahty in Provence, formerly a Retamer to 
his Duchess, who used all her endeavours to feed her grief, 
and [engage her to quit England But she [the 

Duchess] did not put her design in execution her Nephew 
was clear’d, and time havmg moderated her sorrow, she 
had no farther thoughts of leavmg Great Britam ” 

The favourite nephew was the child of her sifter, Olympe 
Mancmi, who had married in 1657 Prmce Eugene de 
Savoie-Carignan, Comte de Soissons 

^ V Letter 5 8 

2 Mane Mancmi, sifter to the Duchesse Mazarm, came near 
to bemg Queen of France Before his marriage, Louis XIV 
had pursued her all over France, but the Cardinal, her uncle, 
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abhori d ^ If she returns thither, tis because she 
must either chuse that or Death, whereas, in order 
to go to It, you will leave a Court where you are 
esteemed , where the affefhon of a gracious and good- 
natur’d King affords you a kind treatment, where 
all sensible and judicious persons have both a respefi 
and friendship for you Think well upon it. Madam 
The most happy day you will pass in a Nunnery, will 
not be worth the most melancholy you pass here at 
home 

Indeed, if you were touch d, and afluated by a par¬ 
ticular impulse of divine Grace that should prompt 
you to devote your self to God s service, the hardship 
of your Condition might be excused by the ardour 
of your Zeal, which would render every thing support¬ 
able to you but you are neither convinc’d, nor 
affeaed , and you must even learn to believe in Fun 
v hom you are going to serve so austerely You will 
not only meet with all the hardships that Nuns 
undergo but will miss the Spouse that comforts them 
To you every sort of spouse is odious not only such 
a one as is to be found abroad m the world, but even 
such a one as is to be found m a Monastery The 
being one day m doubt about the happmess of another 
life, is sufficient to cast mto despair the chaSleSt maid 
in a Nunnery for Faith alone Strengthens and 
supports her and enables her to bear the mortifications 
she undergoes Who knows Madam, whether you 
will believe one quarter of an hour what she must 
ex er believe to avoid being unhappy^ Who knows, 
whether the idea of a promis’d Felicity will ever be 

forbade the alliance. She did not content herself by marrying 
Charles Colonna Prince dl Palhano Constable of Naples for 
soon after the marriage she deserted him and roamed about 
Italywith the Duchesse Ma?srin who had treated her husband 
m the same way Weary of her peregrinations and at 
last separated from her sister s tnfluence she escaped the 
reproaches of the Court by retiring mto a Convent m Spam 
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powerful enough to bear you up against the sense of 
present his ^ 

Nothing IS mote leasonablc to such as arc sincerely 
convinced, than to live under that auv^tcrity which 
they believe necessary for their arrival at the fruition 
of eternal bliss ; and nothing is more juft in them who 
are not convinced, than to indulge ihcir case here 
below, and to ta<?tc with moderation ever) pleasure 
for which they have any relish For this reason, those 
among the Philosophers who believ’d the Immortality 
of the Soul, made no account of the delights of this 
world ; and such of them who after this life cxpcfled 
no other, have placed their sovereign Good in pleasure. 
You, Madam, profess a Philosophy entirely new: in 
opposition to Eptcmtis to pursue Pam, Mortifications, 
and Anguish, and in opposition to Soantes^ you 
expeft no reward from Viitue. Without much 
Religion you arc going to profess a religious Life: 
you despise this World, and don’t set much value 
upon the other. Unless therefore you have found 
out a third World treated purposely for you, there is 
no way left to justify your condufl: 

We mu§t. Madam, we mu^ be convinced before 
we lay a restraint upon ourselves ; wc mu^t not suffer 
without knowing for whom we suffer. In a word, 
we mu§t earnestly endeavour to know God, before 
we deny ourselves. ’Tis in the mid§t of the Universe 
where the contemplation of the wonders of Nature 
will lead you to Ins loiowledge on whom it depends. 
The sight of the Sun will make you comprehend the 
greatness and magnificence of him that form’d it, 
that wonderful and )u§l Order, which cements and 
entertains all things, will bring you acquainted with 
his Wisdom. In short, Madam, m this World, which 
you design to leave, God lies all open and ready 
explam’d to our thoughts, whereas he lies so close 
in Monasteries, that he rather conceals than manifests 
himself, and is so disguis’d by the mean and unworthy 
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forms under which he is represented, that the moft 
enlighten’d have much ado to know him However 
an old Abbess will contmually speak to you about 
him, whom of all things she has the leaSl loiowledge 
of she’ll command you to do some siUy things by 
way of Penance, and an exa£l: obedience muft answer 
the command let it be never so ridiculous Your 
ghostly Father will assume no less an ascendant over 
you and your Reason thus humbled, will find itself 
a slave to presumptuous ignorance Reason, that 
secret charafter or image of God which he has im- 
prmted on our souls, will represent you as a rebel, 
if you do not reverence m this Direftor of your 
Conscience the imbeciUity of human nature Too 
simple and credulous Nuns will disguSt you and you 11 
be offended at the libertme and the wanton You will 
find there the crimes of the w orld whose pleasures you 
have forsaken 

Hitherto you have liv d in grandeur and enjoy’d 
all the delights that attend it You were brought up 
as a Queen and you deserv’d to be one Being the 
Heiress of a MimSler who govern’d the Universe, you 
brought a greater fortune to your Husband than all 
the Queens of Europe together to their Royal Consorts 
One day robb’d you of all that vast eSlate but your 
merit supply d the loss of your fortune, and made you 
hve with more magnificence m foreign countries than 
you would have lived in ours Curiosity delicacy 
clcTfiliness, nice dtess convemencies of life and 
pleasures have not abandon d you If your discretion 
has forbidden you voluptuous enjoyments you hat e 
yet this advantage, that no favours were ever so 
desired as yours 

Now Madam, what will you find m a Nunnery ^ 
A severe prohibition of allthatnature reasonably re¬ 
quires , of all that humanity allows a cell a hard 
bed, more detestable diet, naSy Sbnking cloaths shall 
make up all your dehghts You’ll be your sole 
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attendant, the only person to humour and please you, 
amidst so many thmgs that will displease you ; nor 
will you, perhaps, be in a condition to have for your 
self the mo§l secret complaisance for self-love; per¬ 
haps your Beauty, being become altogether useless, 
will not discover it self, either to your own eyes, or 
those of others. 

However, Madam, this wonderful Beauty of yours, 
this great ornament of the Umverse, was not be^ow’d 
upon you to be hid. You owe your self to the pubhck, 
to your friends, to your self. You were made to please 
your self, to please all, to dissipate sorrow, to mspire 
]oy, to revive in general all that languishes. When 
the ugly and the foolish throw themselves into Nun¬ 
neries, ^tis a divme mspiration that makes them quit 
the world, where they can but disgrace its author* 
but in you. Madam, ’tis a downright temptation from 
the Devil, who envying God’s Glory, cannot bear the 
admiration, which the mo§t excellent of his Works 
raises in us. Twenty whole years spent m singing 
of Psalms, and Anthems in the Choir, will not con¬ 
tribute so much to that Glory, as will one day m 
which your Beauty lies expos’d to the sight of the 
world The shewmg your self is your true Vocation : 
’tis the service you owe God; ’tis the mo§t suitable 
worship you can pay him. If time has power to 
destroy the excellent harmony and proportion of your 
features, as well as those of others , if it should one 
day rum that Beauty we now admire : then mdeed, 
you may retire from the world; and after having 
fulfill’d the will of him that form’d you, go, and smg 
his praises m a Nunnery. But, be sure to follow the 
disposition he has made of your life; for if you forestall 
the hour he has appomted for your Retreat, you shall 
betray his intentions, by a secret complaisance for his 
enemy. 

If you hearken to this enemy, one of your greatest 
misfortunes will be, that no body shall be accessary 
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to them but yout self My Lady Coloma, your sifter 
charges hers on the violences that are offer d her She 
has the cruelty of a Husband that compels her, the 
injustice of a Court that supports htm, and a thousand 
other grievances either true or false to complam of 
But you. Madam, are the only cause of your hard fate, 
and can accuse none but your otvn error God makes 
His wiU known to you thro’ my mouth, and you will 
not give me the hearmg He makes use of my argu¬ 
ments to save you and you consult nothmg but your 
rum One day, over whelm’d with all the miseries 
I describe to you, you wdl but too late, thmk on him 
who endeavour’d to prevent them 

You are flatter’d, perhaps, by the noise your Retreat 
will make, and by an extravagant Vamty you think 
nothmg IS more illuftrious than to rob the world of 
the greatest Beauty that ever v as m it, when others 
bestow nothmg on God, but either natural Deformity, 
or the rums of a worn out Face But how long have 
you preferrd the emptmess of opmion before the 
reality of thmgs And who, after all, will warrant 
you that your Resolution will not be accounted as 
foolish as extraordinary ’ Who can tell but it will 
be look d upon as the return of a wandermg and 
travellmg humour ^ Or, that people will imagme 
that you go three hundred leagues m quest of an 
Adventure divme indeed, if you please to call it so, 
but Still an Adventure 

You hope to find some comfort m my Lady 
rConversation but iflamnotmistaken,that 
comfort wdl not last long Tkfter you have talk’d 
three or four days of France and Italy, of the Kmg s 
passion, and the timorousness of the Cardiml your 
Uncle ^, of what you are hke to be and what you are 
at present, after havmg exhausted your memory of 

1 See previous note The Cardinal Mazatin had prevented the 
marriage for fear says Des Maizeaux the same should be 
resented by the Princes of tbeBlood and Noblhty of France ’ 
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what pass’d at the Constable’s House, of your going 
out of Rome, and of your unfortunate Voyages and 
Travels, you will find your self coop’d up in a Convent; 
and your Captivity, the hardship of which you will 
by that time begin to feel, will make you reflcft on 
the sweet Liberty you enjoy’d in England. Those 
very things that now seem tiresome to you, will appear 
charming to your Imagination , and what you have 
quitted thro’ disguSt, will revive, and tantalize }Our 
appetite Then, Madam, then, what force of mind 
must you be miStress of, to comfort your self under the 
sense of present ills, and JoSl pleasures ^ 

I grant, my guesses may piove false, and my 
con]e£hires ill-grounded. I grant, my Lady Coloiiun's 
Conversation may ever be agreeable to you : but who 
will warrant that it will be in your power freely to 
enjoy it ^ ’Tis one of the Rules observ’d in religious 
Houses, not to permit any close correspondence 
bet\veen persons that lake delight in each other’s 
company ; because the union of private persons is a 
land of breach of the obligations one has contrpfled 
with the whole society. Besides, the Con^able’s care 
and vigilance may extend so far, as to prevent a com¬ 
munication, that will raise a thousand chimerical fears 
in the head of a suspicious man, who has too much 
offended. I do not mention the caprice and freaks 
of an Abbess, nor the secret jealousies of Nuns, who 
will do all the spite they can, to a person whose 
merit will drown theirs Thus, Madam, it may be 
your fate, that after you have turn’d Nun, and live 
with your siSter, you will be scarce allow’d to see her; 
and so you will either be alone with your melancholy 
thoughts, or m a crowd, amid§t impertinence, error, 
and folly , tired with Sermons in a language you little 
imder^tand, fatigu’d with Matins that will disturb your 
mormng re§t, wearied with the continual habit of 
saying Vespers, and the troublesome mumbling of a 
Rosary 
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What shall I do then, will you say ^ preserve your 
Reason, Madam , for you 11 make your self unhappy 
if you lose it What a prodigious loss is the want of 
that exquisite discernment and sound judgment you 
were miftress of 5 Have you committed so great a 
crime againft your self, thus to inflift so severe a 
punishment on your own person > And then what 
reason have you to complain of your friends thus to 
exercise so cruel a revenge upon them ^ The Itahans 
murther their enemies, but their friends escape their 
savage way of doing themselves justice 

Madame Bemrweerf and I have already received 
mortal Strokes , the very thought of your sufferings, 
has occasion’d ours , and I find my self at present the 
most miserable of hfen, because you are going to make 
your self the most miserable of all Women When I 
go to see her in the morning we look upon each other 
speechless for a quarter of an hour, and this mournful 
silence is ever attended with out teats Take pity on 
us, Madam if you’ll have none for your self One 
may go so far as to deprive one’s self, of the con- 
veniencies of life, for the sake of friends we only 
desire you to forbear its torments and shan t we obtain 
out request^ You muSl needs be naturally very hard¬ 
hearted, since you ate the first that feels the effefls, 
of your own rigour Think, Madam, think seriously 
on what I tell you you Stand upon the brink of rum 
one Step forward, and you are undone, one Step 
backward and yon are safe Your good, or bad 
Fortune, is in your own hands have but the courage 
to be happy and you will infallibly be so 

If ) ou leave the World as you seem resolv d my 
comfort Is that I shall not Slay long in it Nature 
kinder than you will soon put a period to my melan¬ 
choly life In the mean time. Madam your commands 
will supersede hers when you please for the right 
she has over me is snbordmate to that I have resigned 
to you There s no Voyage I shall not undertake to 
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be in your company; and if you shall g'train your 
rigour so fai, as even to deny me that favour, I shall 
go and hide my self m some desert, being utterly 
incapable to relish any Conversation but yours In 
that Solitude, your image will supply all other objects; 
there I shall disengage me from, and forget my self, 
if I may so speak, that I may eternally think on you. 
There I shall learn to die, and my la§t Sighs, will 
acquamt the whole world, with the power of your 
charms and merits, and the depth of my affIi£lion. 

LETTER 6 z [Works, 1728 11 285 ] 
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TO THE DUCHESSE MA2ARIN 
ON THE DEATH OF HER LOVER 

[1683] 

I was told you were gomg to leave England, and 
tho’ yet uncertam where to fix your Residence, that 
you were resolved to go out of the Country, where 
you ought to §tay. In the name of wonder, h'ladam, 
what do you mean ^ what are you going to do ^ You 
will give your enemies mvmcible reasons against your 
self, and deprive your friends of all means to serve you. 
You will, by this new ramble, revive the dormant fault 
of all the former , and ruin all your present and future 
interest. But, say you, can one appear in publick, 
after this Strange unlucky adventure ? But, answer I, 
how can one hide one’s self without makmg a bare 
misfortune a crime. ’Tis certam our ill condudt often 
turns misfor Lanes into faults , and I am afraid. Madam, 
you will find it by experience. If you continue any 
longer in your obscure retreat, every one will reproach 
you, with what you seem to reproach your self, and 
you’ll be condemn’d by thousands, who are now 
disposed to pity you. 
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But after all. Madam is the accident that has befallen 
you, so very extraordinary^ I could name to you 
somemodernBeauties who have borne the loss of their 
Lovers with very moderate sorrow, but that I have 
a greater example m Store for you HeJen, less beauti¬ 
ful than you, but next to you the moSt beautiful 
woman the world ever saw, Helen caused both Gods 
and Men to light ten years together, and was more 
proud of what others did for her sake, than asham’d of 
what she had done herself These, Madam, ate the 
Heromes, you ought to imitate, and not the DiJos 
and Tissbes , those wretches who have disgtac d 
Love by the desperate extravagance of them passion 
But what mean you by your sorrow ? To lament a 
dead man is not to lament a Lover Your Lover is 
now no more than a sad and empty Objedl, form’d by 
your imagmation ’tis to be in love with your own 
idea and the Lady who is in love with Ahsander 
the Great,^ is as excusable in her chimerical passion, 
as you are in yours, since a man who died to day 
has no more to do with this world, than that famous 
conqueror Therefore you yourself are the sub)e£t 
matter of your teats whilst being too faithful to 
your afSiftion, you vamly endeavour to restore what 
Nature has deftroy’d 

Tigfi talk of bis disaflrous fate no more 
A. ff'ief nhich on your Beauty preys give oer 
The man you mourn for ts for ever gone 
And you re alone the subjeti of your moan 
Your rating fancy to your self unkind 
Has form d a Vbantam to diilrali your mind 


^ See the French Play caUed Les Visionaires writ bj 
Des Marets [note of Des Maizeaux] This the mo§l 
successful comedy of Desmarets de Saint Sorlin (1595--1676) 
(afledin 1637) was a satirical caricature of the Preaeuses 
of the Hotel de Kambouiilet One of the ladies in it con 
ceives an elaborate passion for Alexander the Great some 
two thousand years after his death 
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1 give you the be^ Arguments in the world, both 
in Prose and Verse: but tire more pains I take to 
comfort you, the more I find you inconsolable. Since 
the times of A.ite7msia^ and the Duchesse dc Mont- 
jfjo 7 enQ\- botli famous for their solemn affiifhon, and 
celebrated by the Mausoleums they erefted for their 
Husbands, no sorrow hke yours was ever seen. ’Tis 
true. It was, in a manner, enjoyn’d to you by the 
Direftress of your griefs No moment passes, but 
Doloiida approaches your ears to tell you news of the 
other world ; and there’s no secret she leaves untr}^’d, 
to entertam in your soul the love of the dead, and the 
hatred of the living. Sometimes she makes use of a 
sad and mournful countenance , sometimes of a woeful 
§tory, and sometimes, for variety-sake, of a melancholy 
and lamentable song And those very Plymns which 

^Artemisia, the wife of Prince Mausolus, at whose death 
(c 350 Bc) she was overcome by a grief that is scarcely 
paralleled m recorded lii§tory The Mausoktini (the origin 
of the word) which she erefted mins honour at Halicarnassus 
was chosen by antiqmty as one of the Seven Wonders of 
the World 

2 “ Not a very pleasant charaftcr,” says Tallemant dcs 
Reaux \y Hi§loriettes Pans, 1861 111 94] She married 
Henri II de Montmorency (1593-1652), who was beheaded 
for the part he had taken m the revolt of Ga§ton d’Orleans 
After his death she commemorated him in a magnificent 
monument, and then retired with her grief to the Convent 
of the Visitation at Monlins, where she died m 1666 hlairet, 
the dramatist, addresses her m a dedication as “ Tres- 
mconsolable Prmcesse” 

2 Madame de Ruz, the leader of a kind of Salvation Army 
Crusade to restore the Duchesse Mazarm to her husband, 
had been sent over by the latter with a band of pious young 
ladies when the Duchess’s lover had been killed \y note 
to previous letter, and Works, III 117 et seq “Memoirs 
of the Duchesse Mazarm ”, by Samt Real ] 

^ 1 e Madame de Ruz, a mckname Saint Evremond had 
appropriated from his favourite “ Don Quixote ” v 
Chapters xxxvi-xl of the Second Part “The Strange and 
never-thought-of Adventures of the Disconsolate Matron, 
abas the Countess of Trifaldi” 
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the Church has instituted to celebrate the death of our 
Sat lour, are mournfully sung at his namity, when the 
same Church ordams us to rejoice 

If one should observe in )OU the leaSt sign of your 
bemg restor’d to y our gay humour, if, by an impulse 
of nature, you should break out into tlie least sally 
of joy, contrary to Dohrida's orders, a severe look of 
hers makes you immediately return to the duty of your 
sorrow and such art of grieving and lamenting is 
employ’d to give you a disguStfor the world , that if 
the same melancholy methods, and gloomy application 
were to be used with Mr Talbot ' I don’t in the least 
doubt that in a fortmght one might make a good 
Hermit of the most jovial of all men Let therefore no 
body wonder at DolortJa's successful attempts at a 
Studied desolation the vv ondcr is, y ou hav e preserv ed 
so much judgment as you have done You have 
enough left. Madam, in spite of all the endeavours 
that have been used to rob you of it entirely, in 
order to dispose of you with more ease to your 
rum but nevertheless, do not take it ill of me, if 
I shew you the difference there is between you and 
your seif 

What would formerly have said that Duchesse 
Ma^anti whom we knew full of wit, and penetration, 
what would our Madame Maa^ann have said, if she 
had seen a small religious Flock cross the Sea, to settle 
their wandering Sanftity in the House of a person of 
Quality 5 And what w ould she not have said of the 
hospitable Lady, who would have entertain’d these 
pious Sifters ’ What would Madame Ma^ann have 
1 Saint Evremond is referring presumablj to Dick Talbot 
(1630-1691) who at the accession of James II two jears 
after this letter was written was created Earl of T)rconoel 
There was not a mote genteel man at Court, saj s Hamilton, 
who has given some aecount of his love affairs in Gramont s 
Memoirs and the Earl of Clarendon speaks of him as 
a very handsome young man wore good dothes and 
without doubt of a dear ready courage 


S 
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said, if she had seen the rcvcicnd Mother superior, 
divide hei time, beUvecn the exercises of piety, and 
her amorous leftures, between the fervency of pra) ers, 
and the eagerness of getting a guinea , bet^v cen the 
pious fiauds of Religion, and the cheats at Basset ? 
What would she have said, if she had seen those} oung 
plants, that wanted moisture, bear miraculously forward 
fruit, thro’ the particular blessing of that house ? 
Come on, little you prosel}tc of their 

holinesses, come and learn us something of the 
myfter}% in which you have been initiated : shew) our 
self, Matotc^ and convince the publick of the efiicac) 
of their wholesome inStruftions The thing is too 
seiious, and too pressing, to make a of it any 
longer. 

In the name of God, hladam , that name v. Inch is 
abused by the Hypocrites, who in the judgment of my 
Lord ^acon^ aie the great Athei^s =, in the name of 
God, rid your self of a contagious commerce with 
wickedness and folly. You will no sooner have freed 
your self from it, but you’ll recover all your former 
judgment, and retrieve your pristine Reputation 
Consult solidly your intercut, and wisely your repose. 
This IS all I beg of you . make your self happy, and 
you’ll do more for me than ’twere in your power 
to do for a Lover, let your favours be never so 
precious. 


LEriiiR 63 [Works, 1728 II 294 ] 


^ “ One of the young Girls that came over with Madame 
de Ruz, and who bore the forward fruit ” [Dcs Maizeaux’s 
discreet note] 

2 “ the great Athei§ts indeed are hypocrites, which are 
ever handling holy things, but without feclmg , so as they 
mu§l needs be cauterized in the end ” [Bacon’s Essays Of 
Atheism] 
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TO THE D0CHESSE MAZARIN 
ON HER DESIGN OF LEAVING ENGLAND 

[1683] 

I do my self the honour to write to you Madam, 
not that I flatter my self with the hope of regaimng 
your favour, but only to hate the satisfaflaon to tell 
you the greatest truth in the world, which is Madam, 
that you never had, nor ever will have, so faithful 
a servant as I have been, and will ever be ’Tis true, 
this fidelity of mrne had nothmg m view, but your 
interest Leaving for others, to humour your fancies, 
the complaisance they have at present to entertam your 
sorrows, I consider d what was conducmg to your 
good, and opposed what unfortunately pleased you to 
your rum After so (uSt an assurance of my zeal, I 
will tell you that you have nothing to fear in England 
but those who endeavour to give you a di guSt for 
It and would to God you were as truly persuaded 
of the civility of the English, as they are ready to give 
you proofs of it on all occasions Shew your self, 
Madam for you never can hurt your self so much 
as by hidmg your self But when you become 
accessible, give us leave to come to you any other way, 
but that cursed Apartment,* fitter to conjure up the 
GhoSt of Samuel, than to lead to Madame Maeyirin s 
Chamber If all those dismal preparations are of 
Arcabotie s ptovidmg we pray God to preserve us 
against the mchantment But if that blacL melancholy 
proceeds from your own humour, if you thmk on 
nothing but to hurt and torment your self, learn. 
Madam that the greatest cruelty is to torment ones 
self "Who does not forgive himself deserves not to 
ir note Letter 6 z supra 

* A famous Enchantress siflcr to the Magician Arcalaus 
in theRomancecalled^^rreflSjifr Gaid [note ofDes Maireauxj 
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be forgiven by others : for he teaches them to be 
severe and unrelenting. Let us come to the point; 
for I begin to be weary of generalities 

Suppose your Nephew should lose his Benefices; 
I don’t deny but it is matter of grief but you have 
sustained greater losses without breaking your heart 
for It. A man who profess’d love to you, has been 
kil l’d. ’Tis an unfortunate accident, I own it • but, 
bating your affiiftion, there’s nothing very extra- 
ordmary m this adventure. Lovers are mortal, like 
other men. If you can make Love to be an exemption 
from dying, the Ladies will be pester’d with Lovers ; 
and there will be as many as there are Men I know 
’tis decent to mourn for the loss of tliose that love us ; 
but to summon all that is direful to tlie assistance of 
our grief, and take thereupon deStrufhve resolutions, 
IS what the Dead do not require from us. 

Give me leave to reproach you with something that’s 
mean, but which is necessary to ammate you to 
shake off the concernment you are m In times of 
prosperity, I Imow, no body shews more Philosophy 
than you You talk more gravely than V hit arch , you 
speak more Sentences than Seneca ; you make more 
Refleflions than Montaigne , but upon the leaSt accident, 
upon the least trouble that befalls you, you are be¬ 
wilder’d, and lost to all counsel, you renounce your 
own reason, and resign your self to those who have 
none, or whose interest lies in your rum. ’Tis too 
much. Madam, ’tis too much m all conscience to aft 
the same Farce twice m one family. And why, I pray, 
did you wonder so much at my Lady Colonna's leavmg 
Turm, where she had nothmg but the dry and bare 
prote&on of the Duke of Savoy ? Why, I say, did 
you so much wonder, if you can now be capable 
of leaving the Kmg of England, as secure by his 
power, as solid by his beneficence ^ 

NotwithStandmg all these clear and forcible argu¬ 
ments, I am Still afraid leSt you over-look your Interest, 
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unfortunate, not to see in England what suits bcSt with 
you, yet more unfortunate in seeing it too tv ell as 
soon as) ou are gone out of England ! You shall then 
recover the light when you want means to enjoy it 
As long as you arc in this Kingdom, either in Town or 
Country, you may mend your affairs, as bad a condition 
as they are in, but after you are once on board the 
Ship, here’s no more resource YoumuSlgotoplaces 
where you’ll find neither satisfaftion nor interest, 
where your imagmations will be frustrated, and where, 
to torment you, you will find the sense of present 
misery, and the remembrance of paSt felicity 

1 know. Madam you don’t care to hear of E'tamples 
But without tegatdmg j out av ctsion, I shall make bold 
to tell you, that the Queen olBobim/a,^ upon her going 
out of England, dragg’d about a wandering necessity 
from one Nation to another, and that Mam di 
Medicis, Mother, or Mother in law to three great 
Kings went to Starve at Cologne I look upon you. 
Madam with tears in my eyes, as a person ready to be 
sacrificed unless you have the force to save your self 
from the Altar Do as much for your self as Raant 
did for Iphgema put an Enpbile in your place,’ and 

^ The Princess Elizabeth daughter of James I and mother 
of Prince Rupert {d i66z) endured for the greater part 
of her unfortunate life the insults and indigmties arising 
from the eifeils of her husband s misrule 

2 Marie de Media (1J73-1642) the wife of Henry IV of 
France was the mother of Louis XIII and mother in law 
of Charles I of England and Philip IV of Spam She died 
at Cologne 

3 Racine in his tragedy of Iphigenic cn Aulide (1674) 
had substituted for the traditional denoiment one of his own 
invention The classical legend relates that the goddess 
Artemis who had demanded the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
spared her as she was about to die and arranged for a hind 
to be slam m her «ead Raane it seems realized that this 
miraculous mtervenaon might Strain the credulity of his 
audience and unwilling to sacrifice Iphigema herself which 
would have been an intolerable abuse of the rules go\ erning 
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come and comfort men of honour with your safety, 
and her rum. 

LEiitR 64 [Works, 1728 II 298] 
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TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 
ON THE SAME SUBJECT 

[1683] 

You doubt not. Madam, that I am sensibly touch'd 
to see you leave England , but I should be mconsoi- 
able, if you design’d to go and live either with tlie 
Prmces of Germany, or the Grandees of Spain. No¬ 
thing IS more natural for you, than living in France. 
For my own part, I would not desire either a better 
Air, or a finer Country England, however, has its 
conveniencies: a great many Guineas, with the liberty 
of enjoymg them as one thmks fit. 

I cannot go on with this sort of discourse. All 
diversions are necessary to amuse my sorrow; but it 
IS very difficult to make use of any, when it comes into 
my thoughts that I shall never see you again. I look 
upon you as a dead Person, with respeft to me. All 
your good Qualities appear before me to affeff me; 
and I can fix my eye on no imperfeftion that can 
comfort me Would to God you had left me some 
reason to complain, more provolang than the abandon¬ 
ing me to my little merit. A jugt resentment of an 
injury would exasperate me against you; but your 
contempt obliges me to do my self an irksome piece 
of justice, without affording me any thing to reproach 
you with. Pray let this Letter serve for an Adieu: 

the choice of the tragic heroine, invented the charafter of 
Ertphtle and wound up his tragedy with her death instead 
of Iphigenia’s \v Racine’s Preface to “ Iphie-enie en 
Auhde” ] 
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for I shall not have the Strength to bid it by uord of 
mouth, and I shall ucep in my Chamber, as I do 
already non, to spate my Age the shame of shedding 
Tears in publick Remember now and then an old 
Servant Howei er, I fear \i hat I ask for > ou will 
not remember me, but n hen my Predifbons come to 
pass , and I had rather they should prove false, and 
be forgotten As for you. Madam, you will et er be 
remember’d by those uho had the honour to know 
you Those jou think the least disposed to regret 
you, will not forgia e the resolution you ha\ e taken 
to leave us Your onl) enemy is )our self, and jour 
sad ideas and mclancholj attendants If a man could 
look mto j our head as n ell as on j our face, he n ould 
find your brain blacken’d with the Dead of La Trappe ■ 
and your other dismal Imaginations Fareuell, 
Madam The bate mentioning your afHiGion, at ould 
make me sad, if I v ere not so alreadj Guess at mj 
sorrow and zeal for your service for ’tis not in mj 
power to e-tpress it 

For a long while, 1 have not taken upon me to giv c 
you counsel Let the laSl be, to reconcile your self 
with the Due Mae(arm, if you can do it with any safetj 
If there be none temm to England, to pass some time 
in the country I am persuaded the King will not 
abandon you, and you will find mote people ready 
to serve j ou than j ou imagine As for Monasteries, 
one lives wretchedly there, unless one becomes crazy 

1 There IS a Book of the Lates of some Persons that died 
at the Monastery of La Trappe and left behind them the 
reputauon of being hol> men [note of Des Marreauv] 
The monastery of La Trappe ceJebrated for the almost 
inhuman severitj of its life vyas reconstituted m i66a by the 
Abbe BouthiUier de Ranee (1626-1700) who is said to have 
buried himself there in order to forget a tragic lov e alfair 
with the Duchesse de Montbazon He was the author of a 
Relation de la vie et de h mort de quelques Rdhgieuses 
de lAbbaye de la Trappe which is probably the book 
mentioned in this letter 
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All things consider’d, ’tis better for a married woman 
to suflfer with an Husband, than to suffer with an 
Abbess. There is more honour and virtue in it Rid 
your self, as faSt as you can, of the black whims that 
proceed from the spleen, and in which even your 
imagmation has no share. 

LEiiiiR 65. [Works, 1728 II 301] 
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TO MONSIEUR . . . 

WHO COULD NOT ENDURE THAT THE EARL OF SAINT 
ALBANS SHOULD BE IN LOVE IN HIS OLD AGE ^ 

[before 1684] 

Why should you wonder, that old Men have Still 
an inclmation to love ? ’Tis not ridiculous for them 
to suffer themselves to be moved, but ’tis vain in 
them to pretend that they are able to please I muSt 
own to you, I love the company of pretty Ladies, as 
much as ever I did , but I admire their Beauty without 

Evelyn’s Diary, September 18, 1683 “I went to 
London, to visit the Duchess of Grafton, now great with 
child, a mo§t virtuous and beautiful lady Dimng with her 
at my Lord Chamberlain’s, met my Lord of St Albans, now 
grown so blmd, that he could not see to take his meat 
He has hved a mo§t easy hfe, in plenty even abroad, whilst 
his Majesty was a sufferer, he has loSt immense sums at 
play, which yet, at about eighty years old, he continues, 
having one that sits by him to name the spots on the cards 
He eat and drank with extraordinary appetite He is a 
prudent old courtier, and much enriched since his Majesty’s 
return ” He died in 1684 Cf Poems on Affairs of State 
Vol II 1703 “ Sigmor Dddoe by the Earl of Rochester, 

1678 ” 

“Saint Albans with Wrinkles and Smiles m his Face 
Whose kmdness to Strangers becomes his high Place, 

In his Coach and six Horses is gone to pergo. 

To take the fresh Air with Sigmor Di/^Ioe ” 
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anj design, llca^cn kno^^s, of making anj impression 
upon their hearts I onl> cndcatour to please m) 
self, and Stud) rather to find tenderness in m) own 
breast, than in theirs 'Tis b) their charms and not 
by their fas ours, that I pretend to be obliged, and 
if eser I complain of them ’tis onl) of their disagree 
ablcncss, and not of their rigour 

hti Dthtrj cJl j u (TV / crj jr-tri 
IU cell^>‘^1 r if f'-r 

Tiifrkj ta Jtiir ^jrs tK.t Jsr cut jh r th 
Thtj uerrt erjt euiraU ry ely 

Tlic greatest pleasure that old Men base left them, 
IS to lisc, and nothing secures their 1 ife so effcau 
all) as Los c 1 Ihtitf lierefere I am, is the conclusion 
upon sshich the ssholc Philosophy of Dtscar/ts turns , 
but 'tis cold and languishing for an old Man I /me, 
ihtrtjcre I am, is a consequence that has all life and 
spirit in It, It re-calls the desires of s outh, and some¬ 
times bribes my imagination to beliesc I am young 
You ssill tell me, that ’us a double error, not to 
belies c sec arc sshat ssc arc, and to fancy ssc ate 
sshat ssc arc not But sthat trulhs can be so adsan 
tageous as these pleasing errors, that take assay from 
us all thoughts of the Esils ssc suffer, and in return, 
give us the sense of a Happiness ssc don’t possess 
But for ss ant of considering things ss ith due attention, 
sec pretend that Los c is only calculated for the meridian 
of Youth, tho Reason should restrain the siolencc 
of Its inchnations, and ssc call those old people fools 
seho has c the courage to los c, tho’ the ss iscst thing 
they can do, is to animate and ass aken the lethargy 
of Nature, by flattering images of Lose What 
are we the better for Life, if ssc arc not sensible 
that see arc alisc^ We surclyr ossc our life to our 
love, if It IS able to reanimate it, sshen the decays 
of age have made us lose all sense of it 

At this age all the springs of ambition lease us, 
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the desire of gloiy no longer fires us, our <trcngth 
fails us, oui "courage is extinguish’d, or at lca<c 
weaken’d ; Love, Love alone supplies the place of 
every virtue, it averts all thoughts of those e\jls 
that surround us, and the fcai of those that threaten 
us. It turns aside the image of death, v Inch other¬ 
wise wou’d continually present it self to our enes. 
It dissipates the terrours of the imagination, and the 
troubles of the soul, and makes us the v.ise<c men 
in the world, in resped of our selves, when it makes 
us pass for mad-men in the common opinion of others 

LtiiLR 66 [Work-;, 1728 11 308] 


67 

TO YOUNG DLRY ^ 

[1684] 

My Dear Boy, 

I don’t wonder at your having an invincible aver¬ 
sion lutherto against a thing, which of all others, 
concerns you the mo§t nearly. You have been ad¬ 
vised by rustical and clownish people, to get your 
self gelt : an expression so base and odious, that it 
would have shock’d a far less delicate mind, than 
yours As for my own part, my dear Boy , I shall 

^ “ The Duchesse Mazarin’s Page, who sang well” [note 
of Des Maizeaux] It is possible that it was ) oung Dcr) 
whom Evelyn heard at Court a week before Charles IPs 
death “ the French boy so famed for his singing ” who 
figured m that celebrated and often-quoted scene of " inex¬ 
pressible luxury and profancncss and all dissoluteness, and 
as It were total forgetfulness of God the ICing sitting 
and toymg with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, and 
Mazarme ” [Evelyn, Diary, Feb 4, 1684/5] Mr Hart¬ 
mann [“ The Vagabond Duchess ”, p 240] says that Dery 
was an Enghsh boy, but I have found no authority to 
support his Statement 
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endeavour to promote your adtantage, jn a more 
agreeable way, and I will tell you vith all the terms 
of msmuation, that you muS be s\v ectened by a gentle 
Operation, which tv ill secure to you the fineness of 
your complexion a long time, and preserve the tune¬ 
fulness of your voice all your life 

Those Gumcas, those red Ooathes, those litde 
Horses which you get, arc not given to Mr Diry’s 
son for his noble birth, ’tis y our face and your 
voice, that procure you them In three or four 
years, alas 1 you will lose the charms of both, if y ou 
have not the wit to prevent that loss , and the source 
of all those allurements will be dried up Now you 
talk familiarly with Kings, you arc caressed by 
Duchesses, and praised by all the persons of quality, 
but when the charms of your Voice arc gone, you 
will only be a fit companion for Pomjie), and perhaps 
be despised by Mr Stourton • 

But you ate afraid, you say, that you will be less 
in the Ladies’ favour Lay aside all such apprehen¬ 
sions the Age in which we live, is not an age of 
simpletons, the merit which follows the operation 
IS well known, and for one MiStrcss that Mr Dtry^ 
as he was made by nature, might have had, Mr Dcry 
softened by art, shall have a hundred You are sure 
then of having Mistresses enow, which is a great 
happiness, you will have no Wife, which is being 
free of a great evil happy in havmg no Wife, happier 
in being without children Mr Derfs Daughter 
would be got with child, his Son would be hanged 
and what is yet more certam, his Wife would make 
him a Cuckold Secure your self againSl those mis¬ 
fortunes by a speedy Operation thus you will be 
devoted purely to your self, proud of so small a 
merit which will make your fortune, and procure 
you the friendship of all the World If I live long 
1 Pompey and Mr Stourton according to Des Maizcaux 
were respectively the Duchess s Negro servant and Page 
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enough to see you when yout voice becomes tough, 
and your beard grows, you will be much blamed by 
every body. I desire you to prevent tins, and believe 
me to be your mo§t sincere friend 

LETTER 67 [Works, 1728 11 33I ] 
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TO A LADY 

WHO design’d to turn devout 

[1684] 

I am inform’d. Madam, that you design to turn 
Devout, and I heartily return God thanks for having 
more occasion, in our conversations, for the purity 
of those thoughts you are gomg to entertain, than 
for those that might be suggested to you by the 
Commerce of the World. I therefore conjure you, 
as one who is concern’d with Heaven, to take up a 
true Devotion; and in order to render your Con¬ 
version such as I would have it, it will not be im¬ 
proper to describe to you that of our Ladies, such as 
It is, that you may avoid the faults that attend it. 

Their ordmary Repentance, as far as I have observ’d, 
is not so much a sorrow for their sms, as a regret 
for their pleasures ; wherem they are themselves 
deceiv’d, amorously lamentmg what they have lo 5 t, 
while they believe that they devoutly bewail what 
they have done 

Those decay’d beauties that give up themselves to 
God, fancy that they have extinguish’d old flames, 
which, however, secretly endeavour to kmdle a-fresh; 
and their Love having only chang’d its objeft, they 
preserve for their la§t sufiFermgs, the same sighs, and 
the same tears, which express’d their old torments. 
They have lo§t nothing of the fir§t troubles of an 
amorous heart, such as fears, swoon mgs, and raptures : 
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they were young, they sacrificM Lovers now they 
have none, they sacrifice themselves, and the new 
Convert offers up to God the old Voluptuary 
I have known those whose Conversion was, in 
some measure, owing to the pleasure of change 
others, who devoting themsches to God, felt a 
tmhcious joy from their fancied infidelity to the Men 
There are those who renounce the World, out of 
a spirit of revenge agamft the World which has left 
them others again, who mix their natural vamty 
with such a renunciation, and the same Pride that 
made them leave the Couruers for the Prince, secretly 
flatters them that they can despise the Prince for God 
To some of them, God is a new Lover, that com¬ 
forts them for him they hat c loSt in others. Devotion 
IS a prospeft of private interest, and the mysterious 
cloak of a new conduff 

There are some melancholy and reserv’d, who 
relish best an obscure pleasure, and prefer an awk¬ 
ward pretender to sanffaty, before a handsome genteel 
lover sometimes they design to raise themsehes 
up to Heaven in good earnest, and their weakness 
makes them rest by the way, with the Direflors tv ho 
conduft them Devotion has some tenderness for 
God, which may easily return to a passion for Men 
I forgot to mention some women in retirement, 
who in appearance, give up themselves to God, 
that they may, in some measure, shake off their 
dependence on a Mother, or a Husband There are 
others of a hundred different kinds but very few 
wherein the charafter of a Woman does not appear, 
either in their humour or their love 
To judge a right of the merit of Devout women, 
we must rather consider what God requires of them 
than what they design to do for God For in truth, 
all the mortifications they undergo of their own 
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motion, are as many agreeable efFeds of then fancy; 
and a woman is pretty well rewarded m tins world, 
by being permitted to do what she pleases. We 
mu§t observe how they behave themselves in those 
things which God exafts from then submission, and 
when they shall be regular m then manners ; mode§t 
in their conversation, and patient of injuries , tlien 
shall I be satisfy’d of their Devotion by then condud. 

There are many passionate and Devout women, 
who think themselves fired by the ardour of a pure 
zeal, but there are few that wisely contam themselves 
within the limits of a sound and solid piety. There 
are a pretty good number of those who could die 
for God, thro’ a sense of Love : but few who would 
hve accordmg to His precepts, with regularity and 
reason. You may expeft any thing from then fervour 
and zeal, when attended with some disorder; but 
you can hardly hope for any thmg from a Devotion, 
wherem they have occasion for evenness of temper, 
wisdom, and moderation 

Take advantage, Madam, of the errors of others : 
and as you design now to give up your self to God, 
let your Devotion consist less of what you love, than 
of what pleases Him. If you don’t beware, your 
heart will ojSFer up to Him its own afiFefhons, m§tead 
of receivmg His impressions , and 3mu will be wholly 
yours, when you shall fancy to be wholly His. 

Not but that there may be a holy and happy agree¬ 
ment between His will and yours. You may love 
what He loves, you may desire what He desires: 
but thro’ a pleasing and secret impulse, we generally 
do what we desire our selves , and this ought to 
render us more cautious and attentive, that we may 
always aft consonantly, and with regard to His will. 

But in order to that, you need not. Madam, sub- 
jeft your self to the conduft of those Direftors, who 
lead you mto certam mceties of spirituahty and 
devotion, which neither you, nor, for the mo§t part. 
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they themselves, understand The will of God is 
not so abstruse, but that it easily discovers it self 
to those who design to follow it so that, on most 
occasions, you shall have more need of subtmssion 
than knowledge Those precepts that have any 
relation to our desires are clearly understood, and 
agreeably follow’d, those that thwart our mclma- 
tions, are likewise plam enough but nature Strives 
agamSt them, and the untraflable soul rejefls their 
impression 

I discourse with you more seriously than at firSt I 
intended, and to conclude Still more profitably, I 
would require two things of you, in the new course 
of Devotion you are going to enter upon The 
first, that you take care, not to offer up your love 
to God, as an unprofitable passion, v hich you design 
to keep in use the second, that you nc\ er dissemble 
your animosities, under the appearance of zeal, and 
never persecute those you hate, under a false shew 
of piety 

LETTER 68 [Works 1728 n 340 ] 
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TO THE MARESCHAL DE CREQUI * 

[1685] 

I send you herewith, my Lord, the Letter you have 
advised me to write to the King, and which you have 
so obligingly promis’d me to deliver to his Majesty 
You will find in It a perfeft submission, and a smcere 

^ The Marescbal de Creqm conSlandjr endeavoured to obtain 
a pardon for Saint Evremond and permission for him to 
return to France On at IcaSl two occasions he asked his 
friend to write him a letter which could be shown to the 
King His efforts availed nothing and when permission 
was finally granted after Cr^ui s death Saint Evremond 
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repentance of a fault, of which I have no Icnowlcdge, 
but by the punishment that I undctgo for it. T his 
alone is to me a conviftion of my crime : if I did 
not know that the King punishes no body that has 
not deserv’d it, I should be -^till unscnsiblc of my 
having offended As the affcflions of the heart ca^t 
a cloud before the understanding, so the zeal I felt 
witlun me for ever}^ thing that concerns the King, 
did not suffer me to believe that I could offend liim 
A little less confidence in my zeal, and more pre¬ 
caution, would have made me sta) in France, whcie 
I should have had the honour to converse with } our 
Lordship, which would have been the greatest 
happiness of my life But a man must adapt himself 
the best he can to the State he is in, without seeking 
a vain comfort in tire lemcmbrance of his paSt con¬ 
dition After all, I cannot account my self very 
unhappy ♦ if fortune has depriv’d me of a small 
Estate, she has afforded me a glorious experience; 
I mean, my Lord, of your Friendship, which I find 
as warm and hearty, after five and twentv } ears’ 
absence, as it could have been if I had the honour 
to be with youi Lordship every day. 

As for the advice you gave me to praise his Ma)eSt}% 
you will give me leave not to follow it Your 
Aifedhon for me, makes you fancy, that I could give 
an agreeable turn to his praises but I know how 
dangerous it is to commend a Prince, who has more 
taSte and discernment, than those who commend him 
have either wit or genius Mo§t praises are gross, 
and therefore nauseous ; affedlied, and so disagreeable, 

was too old to make use of it This letter, the only one 
that has survived, is not printed by Giraud, and in Planhol’s 
edition It IS dated 1664, an absurd error in few of the definite 
Statement, at the end of the second paragraph “ after 
five and twenty years’ absence” It is probable that the 
discontinuance of his pension at Charles IPs death was the 
cause of his renewing his old desire to return to France 
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far fetch’d, and consequently ill suited with the sub- 
je£t I must have fallen into one or other of those 
inconveniences, and I chusc rather not to praise at 
all, than not praise well ’Tis a great presumption 
for a man to think, he can set off things, that suffi 
ciendy set off themselves they need but be named, 
to make an impression on men s minds When ever 
they ate mention’d, I am the firil that’s affeflcd with 
them but I do not venture to launeh out into praises, 
that perhaps might wrong them, and I thmk I do 
more m their behalf, by carefully avoiding to daub 
them, than others do by curiously endeat outing to 
embelhsh them 

LETTER fig [Works 1728 I c m ] 
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TO THE MODERN EEONTHIM “ 

ON THE MORALS OP EPICURUS 

[1685] 

You desire to be inforined, whether I composed 
those Kefie^ions upon the Dodnne of Epicurus^ which 
are attributed to me * I might honour my self witli 
them, but I don t love to give my self a merit 
which I have no right to, for to deal ingenuously 

I j e Ninon de Lanclos Leontium, an Athenian ladj was 
the favourite pupil of Epicurus Mahcc has supported the 
legend that she was no better than a concubine and that 
Epicurus disguised the true nature of his relations with her 
under the cloak of his philosophy It is reasonable to 
suppose that like Abelard and Hcloisc they ciuoycd together 
the pleasures of the flesh and the spirit [Cf for example, 
Saint Evremonds invitation to Ninon Letter 58 ] 

*This short essay was frequently prmted over Saint E\rc 
mond s name Works, 1728 III Appendix 279 ] 
It was written according to Des Maizeaux by Jean Frangois 
Sarazin (1603-1654) 


T 
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With you, they aie not mine. I have a great dis¬ 
advantage in these little Treatises, that are printed 
under my name. There are some good perform¬ 
ances which I do not own, because they don’t belong 
to me , and amongst my Writings, they have inserted 
abundance of impertment things, which I don’t take 
the trouble to disown. At my Age, one hour of 
Life well managed is more considerable with me, tlian 
the concern of an indifferent Reputation. With 
what difficulty a man parts with Self-love I I quit it 
as an Author, I resume it as a Philosopher, finding 
a secret pleasure in neglefting what others so earnestly 
pursue. 

The word Pleaswe recalls Epic///us into my mind, 
and makes me confess, that of all the Opinions of 
Philosophers concerning the soveraign Good, none 
appears to me so rational as his It would be to 
no purpose to alledge here the reasons, tliat have 
been given a hundred times by the Epicureans , that 
the Love of Pleasure, and the avoiding of Grief, 
are the firSt and mo§t natural motions, that are ob¬ 
served in men; that riches, power, honour, and 
virtue may contribute to our happiness • but that 
the sole enjoyment of Pleasure, is, to speak all, the 
single end to which our adhons tend ’Tis a thmg 
clear enough of it self, and I am fully persuaded of 
It At the same time I don’t well loiow what this 
Pleaswe of Epicurus was; for I never saw learned 
Men so divided about any point, as they have been 
about the Morals of this Philosopher. Philosophers, 
and even some of his own Disciples, have exclaimed 
against him, as a sensual and lazy person, that never 
quitted his idleness but to make a debauch. All 
Sefts have opposed his Magistrates have looked 
upon his Doftrme to be prejudicial to the publick. 
Cicero, so juSt and so wise in his opinions , and 
Plutarch, so much esteemed for his judgment, have 
not been favourable to him. And as for the Christians, 
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the aotient Fathers have made him pass for the greatest 
and moft dangerous of impious persons Thus I 
have shown you his enemies , now let us see who 
his Friends were 

Metrodoms, Hermarchus, Menmus, and many others 
that used to ispute with him, had as much veneration 
as friendship for his person Diogenes haerttns could 
not write his Life with mote advantage to his repu 
tation than he has done hiicretiiis was his adorer, 
Seneca, as much an enemy as he was to his seft, hath 
mentioned him with praise If some Cities have 
express’d an aversion for him, others have erefted 
Statues m his honour, and among the Christians, if 
the Fathers have cried him dovn, Gassendus and 
Monsieur Bermer do vindicate him 

In the midst of all these authorities, so opposite 
one to the other, what way is there to decide the 
controversy ^ Shall I say that Epicurus is a corrupter 
of good Manners, upon the credit of a jealous Philo¬ 
sopher, or a discontented Disciple, who perhaps 
suffer d himself to be blindly led by his own resent¬ 
ments, for some imagm’d injury > Besides, since ’tis 
evident that Epicurus aimed to rum the common 
received opmion about Providence, and the Immor¬ 
tality of the Soul, cannot I easily persuade my self 
that the world revolted agamSt a doftrmc that gave 
so much scandal, and that they defamed the lift of 
the Philosopher, on purpose to discredit his opinions 
with more authority^ But if I am unwilhng to 
receive all that his enemies and his rivals have pub¬ 
lished of him, so I do not easily believe what his 
defenders date say I don’t think that he had a 
design to mtroduce a Pleasure more severe than the 
Virtue of the Stoicks This jealousy of austerity 
seems to me extravagant m a voluptuous Philosopher, 
take his Pleasure m what sense you please A pretty 
mystery this to declaim againSl a Virtue that diveSts 
a wise man of his senses, to establish a Pleasure that 
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affords Viitn no motion * The wise Man of the 
Stoicks IS a virtuous Insensible, that of the Epi¬ 
cureans a voluptuous Immoveable: the first is in 
pain without pain, the second taStes pleasure without 
pleasure. What reason had a Plulosopher, who did 
not believe the immortality of the soul, to mortify 
the senses ^ why should he put a divorce between 
two parts, composed of the same matter, that ought 
to find their advantage in the mutual concord and 
umon of their pleasures ? I pardon m our Religious 
men the sad singularity of eating nothing but Herbs, 
smce they thmk to obtam eternal happmess by these 
austerities. but that a Philosopher, who Imows no 
other good things than those of this world; that 
the Doftor of Pleasure should regale himself with 
bread and water to arrive at the sovereign happmess 
of life, IS what my little understanding cannot com¬ 
prehend. If 'Epicurus was such a man, I admire that 
they don’t make his pleasure centre in Death; for 
if we consider the misery of life, his chiefeSt good 
should have been to get rid of it. Believe me, if 
Horace and Vetromus had imagm’d him to have been 
such a one as he is described, they would not have 
chosen him to be their master in the science of 
Pleasures 

As for what some people pretend of his great 
piety towards the Gods, ’tis no less ridiculous than 
the mortification of his senses. Those idle Gods 
from whom he had nothmg to hope or fear, those 
impotent bemgs did not merit the trouble of his 
worship and let not people say, that he went to 
the Temples, for fear of drawing the Magistrates 
upon him, and scandalizmg his Citizens , for he had 
much less scandaliz’d them by not assisting at their 
Sacrifices, than he offended them by his Writings, 
which destroyed the Gods establish’d in the world, 
or at least turned that confidence the people had in 
their proteftion. 
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But now, some one will say to me. What think 
you of Epicurus'^ you believe neither his friends nor 
his enemies , his adversaries nor his defenders , what 
then IS your judgment of him ^ I’m of opimon, that 
Bptcurus was a very wise Philosopher, who, accordmg 
to different times and occasions, loved pleasure m 
repose, or pleasure m mouon , and that this different 
Pleasure has occasion’d the different reputation he has 
found in the world Ttmacrates and bis other enemies, 
have charg d him with sensual pleasures , those that 
have defended him, talk of nothing but of spiritual 
pleasures The former accuse him of expensive 
banquets, and I am persuaded that the accusation 
IS well grounded when the latter value him for 
his eatmg some litde morsels of cheese, in order to 
make better chear than usual, I believe they don’t 
want reason When one side says, that he argued 
with Leontmm, they say true u hen the other affirms, 
that he diverted himself with her, they don’t mis¬ 
represent bun There ts a time to laugh, and a time 
to mep, accordmg to Solomon, a time to be sober, 
and a time to Be sensual, accordmg to Epicurus 
Besides a voluptuous man is not equally so all his 
life In Rehgion, the greatest Libertme becomes 
sometimes the most devout m the Study of Wisdom 
the most indulgent to pleasure, is sometimes the most 
seveie As for me, I look otherwise upon Epicurus 
in youth and health than in old age and sickness 
Indolence and tranquillity, that happiness of idle 
people and sick persons, cannot be better express d, 
than they are in his writmgs sensual Pleasure is no 
less explamed m that formal passage which Cicero 
expressly alledges ' I know, indeed, that all imagm- 
able cate has been taken to destroy its credit, and 
to invalidate it but are mere conjethires to be 
compared with the testimony of Cicero who was so 
well acquainted with the Philosophers of Greece and 
le Tusculan DisputaUons, Bk III ch passim 
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their opinions ^ It were much better to ascribe to 
the inconstancy of human nature, the inequality of 
our minds. Where is a man so uniform as to have 
nothing unequal, and contradidor}^ in his discourse 
and aftions ? Solomon deserves the name of Wtse^ 
at least as much as Ep/cmus, and was equally mistaken 
in his opinions and conduft. Aiontaigne, when he was 
a young man, believed that our thoughts ought to 
be eternally feed upon Death, that we might be 
prepared for it ^: when he came to be old, he recanted, 
and would have us suffer our selves to be sweetly con- 
dufled by Nature, that will sufficiently teach us to die. 

Monsieur Bernw, that great favourer of Ep/curr/s, 
doth now confess, that after he has find ted Philosophy 
fifty years, he doubts even of those things that he had 
believed to be the moil certain^- All objefts have differ¬ 
ent faces, and our mind, which is in a continual 
motion, looks upon them differently as it docs con¬ 
sider them , so that, if I may be allow’d the expression, 
we have nothing but new aspefts, while we think we 
enjoy new discoveries. Besides, age brings great 
alterations in our humour, and by the alteration of 
humour, is very often introduced that of our opmions. 
To this we may add, that the pleasures of the senses 
sometimes make us disrelish the satisfafhon of the 
mind, as too jejune and naked, and that the nice 
and refined satisfafhons of the mind, despise in their 
turn the pleasures of the senses, as too gross So 
we ought not to be surprized, that, in so great a 
diversity of prospers and motions, Epicunis, who 
writ more than any Philosopher, should say the same 

1 V Montaigne Essays, Bk I 19 “ Let us learn to Stand, 

and combat her with a resolute mind let us remove her 
Slrangenesse from her, let us converse, frequent, and acquaint 
ourselves with her, let us have nothing so much in minde 
as death ” 

“V ‘ Abrege de la Philosophic de Gassendi 11 379 Lyons 
1684 ” [note of Des Maizeaux] 
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thing m a different manner, according as he might 
have different thoughts and notions of it 

What occasion is there for this general argument, 
to shew that he had no aversion to all sorts of Plea¬ 
sures 5 If you consider his commerce with the Ladies, 
you’ll scarce believe that he spent so much time with 
heotitium and ThemHa, to do nothmg but talk of 
Philosophy with them But if he loved the enjoy¬ 
ment of them as a voluptuous person, he manag d 
himself prudently, and as he was mdulgent to the 
motions of nature so he disliked that any violence 
should be offered to it, not always reckomng Chastity 
for a virtue, but always accounting Luxury a vice 
He would have sobriety regulate die appetite, and 
that the present meal should never hurt that which 
was to succeed sic pncseniibus vohptatihus utaris, ut 
futuns non noceas ^ He disengaged Pleasures from 
the uneasmess that precedes and the diStaSle that 
follows them When he fell into infirmities and pains, 
he fixed the sovereign Good m Indolence wisely, 
in my opimon, if we consider the condition he was 
then in, for the cessation of pain is the happiness 
of those that languish under it As for the Tran 
quilhty of Mmd which composed the other part of 
his happmess ’tis nothmg but an exemption from 
trouble but he who can no longer have agreeable 
motions, IS happy if he can preserve himself from 
the vexations of pam 

After all I have said upon this article, I conclude, 
that Indolence and Repose ought to make the sove¬ 
reign Good of ’Epicurus, when he was infirm and 
languistung but for a man who is in a condition 
to taste Pleasure, I m of opmion that health shows 
It self by something more lively than a bare Indolence, 
as a good disposition of the soul requires something 
mote ammated than a peaceable Slate We live in 

1 Cf Letter 7 Of Pleasures We must enjoy the present 

Pleasures without impairing the future 
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the mid§t of an infinite number of Goods and Evils, 
and with senses capable of being afiefted with the 
one, and tormented with the other: without very 
much Philosophy, a little reason v ill make us relish 
good things as deliciously as possible, and instruct 
us to bear the bad with all the patience we can. 

LEiii.R 70 p? 7 orks, 1728 II 363] Thi'; letter ns written 
when Bernier, the neo-cpicurean disciple of Gassendi, was in 
England 
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TO MONSIEUR JUSTEL 

[1687] 

Altho’you have made a resolution never to buy any 
Books, yet I advise 3^ou to purchase that of Orobw, 
a famous Jew, and Mr hiwbotcb a learned ChriS^tian.^ 
Nothing ever appear’d on that subjcfl: Stronger, more 
ingenious, 01 more profound. Monsieur Gaumtn 
would have said of himborcb^ 

St Pergawa dex/ra 

Defaidi possent, ettam hac defensa Juisstnt " 
and I will say of Orobw, 

St Pergartta dextrd 

IBverti possent, ettam hac cversa futssent 

You Will shortly see the Relation of Father Magatl- 
lansp which is impatiently expefted by the lovers of 
foreign wonders Those Gentlemen who dtd not 
find their account in the plain and rational truths of 

1 “ The tide of this Book is, De Ventate Cbnfitattae Re/igtoms 

arnica collatio cum etudtio Jttdaeo ” [note of Dcs Maizcnux] 

Phihp Van Limborch, the Dutch Remongtrant theologian, 

was born in 1633, and died in 1712 His “ De Ventate 

was printed at Gouda in 1687, with Orobio’s commentary 

2 Virgil, Aemtd, II, 292 

2 “ Father MagaiUans, a Portuguese Jesuit, who died m 

China in 1677, left a Manuscript, entided, ‘ The Twelve 
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Father Couplet,^ will have amends made em m the 
exaggerations of this Portuguese, who is fonder of 
Strange things, than rigorously ty d down to real truth 
They will find m this curious Book the Twelve Excel¬ 
lencies of China in mutation of the Twelve Excellencies 
of Portugal, which the Author thought fit to present 
the Chinese with 

What sort of Country is that China, according to 
the account I have had from the smcere and judicious 
Father Couplet I No Com at Pekin, no Wine in the 
whole Empire, no Oil of Olives no Butter, no 
Oysters! There you see Paintmg without shade 
Musick without parts wooden Palaces without archi- 
tedhire, many Sciences loSl as they pretend, ignor¬ 
ance of almost every thmg as we perceive, an 
Alphabet of sixty thousand letters and a Language 
consisting of nothmg but monosyllables There 
would have been no Geometry no Astronomy there, 
if zeal for conversions had not prompted the Jesuits 
to go thither who owe the toleration of our Religion, 
next to the grace of God, to the Calendar and 
Almanacks You see there are a great many thmgs 
wantmg to that renowned Country, but as a re 
compence for this, their Morals are good, their Policy 
excellent the People iimumerable, the SubjeSs 
obedient, and the greatest of Emperors moderate 

LETTER 71 [Works I728 II 405 ] 

ExcellcQcies of China which has been translated out of 
Portuguese into French and published at Pans in 1688 with 
this title Nouvelle Relation de la Chine contenant la 
Description des Particuliantez les plus considerables de ce 
grand Empire [note of Des Maizeaux] 

1 Father Couplet had published in 1688 L HiSloire d une 
Dame chretienne de la Chine ou par occasion les usages de 
cesPeuples lEtablissementde la Religion etc sontexpliquez 
Saint Evremond had seen Father Couplet in England 
[note of Des Maizeaux] 

21 e The Emperor Cam hi. 
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7 ^ 

NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVREMOND 

[1687] 

1 was all alone in my Chamber, and very weary with 
reading, when one came and told me, There iS a Gentle¬ 
man ivho comes fro 7 n Monsieur de St. Ewemond Judge 
you if all my wearmess was not shaken off that moment. 
I had the pleasure of tallnng of you, and was thereby 
informed of particulars which Letters cannot express, 

your perfect health, and your occupations. The 
joy of the mmd shews the force of it; and your Letters 
persuade me, that England promises you forty years 
more of life for I think that it is in England only 
that they talk of People who have liv’d beyond the age 
of man. I could have wish’d to have pass’d the 
remainder of my life with you , had you thought the 
same way that I do, you would be in this Country 
now. However, it is very agreeable to remember 
those persons whom we have loved , and perhaps this 
separation of our bodies, has been made on purpose 
to embellish my Epitaph I could have wish’d the 
young Divme ^ had found me m the Glo?y of Mtquee^ 
where people never suffer any change; for I believe 

^ “ Monsieur Alphonse Turreim, now [c 1723] Professor of 
Divinity and Ecclesiastical HiStory m the Academy of Geneva 
[note of Des Miii^eaux] v Bude Vie de Jean-Alphonse 
Turretini, theologien genevois, p 49 Pans 1880 In a 
letter to a relation Turretmi writes “ I have had news of 
M du Boulay from an elderly gentlewoman of his acquaint¬ 
ance, to whom M de Saint Evremond had given me an 
introdudhon Her name is Mile de L’Enclos Her wit is 
extraordinary and a crowd of distinguished people gather 
round her every day I visit her sometimes, and have 
made the acquamtance there of that agreable man, M de 
Fontenelle, author of ‘ Dialogues des Morts ’ 

2 V Amadis de Gaule, VIII, chps 24 and 63 The princess 
Niquee had excited the passion of her brother AnaStarax, 
who was Ignorant of his relationship Niquee’s aunt Zirphee 
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you think me one of the firSt persons enchanted in it 
Don't change your ideas in this matter, which have 
always been fa\curable to me, and let this com- 
mumcauon, which some Philosophers think better 
than presence, endure always 
I told Monsieur Turreitn how glad I should be if 
I could do him any sen icc he has met with some of 
my friends here, who have thought him wortliy of the 
praises you have given him If he has a mind to 
converse with the honest Abbots, who remam here 
in the absence of the Court, he shall be treated as a man 
whom you efteem I read )our Letter before him 
with Speflacles , but the) do not ill become me for 
I had always a grave mem If he is m love with that 
Mertt^ which is call d here dtHtngnshedy perhaps your 
wish may be accomplished , for people endeavour to 
comfort me every da) for my losses, by this fine word 
I understood that you wish'd 1m Vontatm in England ^ 

saved the situation by invdUng her niece with the power 
of inhibiting the movements of any one who looked at her 
and by presenting her with a glass in which w ere revealed 
the features of Amadis with whom she instantly fell m love 
Sitting on a throne of un^^miplcd splendour which with 
other magical effefts the good aunt had provided the 
entaptured Niqucc awaited m her glory the arrival of 
Amadis AnaJtarax on being led into her presence was 
overcome by her beauty and remained conveniently petrified 
until Amadis came and rescued her by breaking the enchanted 
mirror with his sword The expression Clone dc Niquec 
will be familiar to readers of Mmc de S^vign^ s letters 
^In i 6 S} Saint Evremond had asked Lady Hervey to visit 
the poet La Fontaine in Pans and invite him to accompany 
his old friend Marianne Mancini Duchesse de Bouillon 
into England When four years later Mmc de Bouillon 
came over on a visit to her sifter the Duchesse Mazarin 
La Fontaine who missed his beloved hoftess Mme de 
Sabliere all but deaded to accept Saint Evremond s invita 
non He ftayed behind however at the inftance of the 
princesses de Conti and de Vendome In the late autumn 
of 1687 Saint Evremond wrote to him If you had been 
as sensibly touched with the meuts of Madame de Bouillon 
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we have but little of his company at Pans; his 
head is very much weakened. This is the fate of 
Poets : Tasso and Luneftus felt it. I doubt no Love- 
powder has been laid for Ta Tontawc ; for he did 
not much court Women who could be at the expence 
of It. 

LEiiJbR 72 [Works, 1728 II 422] 


73 

NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVREMOND 

[1687] 

I defy Tulcinea ^ to enjoy tire memory of her Kmgbf 
with greater pleasure. Your letter had the reception 
It deserved, and the “ sad countenance ’’ has in no way 
diminished the ^rength of its feelings. I am touched 
by their Strength and by their constancy. cherish 
them to the shame of those who think to criticize them. 
I agree widi you that wrincldes are the marks 
of Wisdom. I am overjoyed that your outward 
attributes do not distress you at all, I endeavour to 
behave likewise You have a friend, a Governor in 

as we are charm’d by them, you had certainly accompamed 
her mto England, where you would have found several 
Ladies that Imow you as well by your Works, as Madame 
de la Sabhere knows you by your Conservation ” [Works, 
1728 n 387] La Fontaine describes the Duchesse de 
Bouillon, in one of his letters as “ La Mere des Amours 
et la Reme des Graces ” Towards the end of his life. La 
Fontaine became feeble-minded and died on the 13th of 
April, 1695 \y Letter 85 ] 

^ It was Saint Evremond’s custom to sign himself, on occa¬ 
sions to the Duchesse Mazarm, El Caballero della triple figura 
Don Quixote, the Knight of the dismal countenance Ninon 
m this letter playfully defies the Duchesse Mazarm to feel a 
greater affection for Samt Evremond than herself {v Letter 

133 ] 
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the Provinces ^ who owes all his good fortune to his 
charms , he is the only old man who does not appear 
ridiculous at Court Monsieur de Turenne ^ only 
desired to live in order to see him old he saw him 
the father of a family, wealthy and content He has 
made more jokes about his latest dignity than the 
others imagined Monsieur// Edbhe ^ whomyouused 
to call ' Cuntfhtor has died in hospital bo much 
for the opinion of mankind ! If Monsieur d Olonne 
were alive,* and he had read the letter which you wrote 
to me, he would have kept up your title of ' His 
Philosopher ” Monsieur//<? luin^m ® is mj neighbour, 
and he shall receive your compliments I return to 
you mo§t affeihonately Monsieur de Cbarleval s * 

1 1 e the Comte de Gramont the hero of Hamilton s Memoirs 
who had been created Governor of the province of Aums 
now swallowed up m the departments of Charente Inferieur 
and Deux Sevres He was about seventf years old at the 
time and did not die until 1707 at the age of 86 i Saint 
Evremond s epitaph 

We may once more see a Turenne 
Conde himself may have a double 
But to make Gramont o er again 

Would co^l Dame Nature too much trouble 

* Turenne had been killed at the battle of Sassbach in 1675 
3 [v Saint Evremond s Letters to Monsieur d Hervart 
passw ] 

* He had died on the 5td of February 1686 at the age of 60 
® j e The Due de Lauxun [p note Letter 27] 

® Charles Faucon de Ris sieur de Cbarleval (1613-165)3) a 
Normand like Samt Evremond was one of Ninon s early 
lovers and in his old age a frequenter of her ra/off in the 
rue des Tournelles He had a tender regard for literature 
all his life The moft cultivated men of his age cherished 

his person and sought the pleasures of his conversation 
M Scarron who was an intimate friend of M de Charleval s 
used to say of the delicacy of his wit and of his ta^le that 
the Muses fed him on nothing but blanc mange and chicken 
broth Careless of e\ erything but an mordinate self love 
he w as always a diftinguished idler with nothing to do 
[Melanges d Hiftoire et de Litfetature Vigneuil AfarviIIe 
I 280 Pans, 1725 ] 
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I order you to remind Monsieur de Rmigny ^ of his 
friend in the des TourmllesB' 

LETTER 73 [Translated for the fir^ time from CEuvres, 
1739 V 69] 


74 

TO NINON DE LANCLOS 

[1687] 

Monsieur TurreUn is extremely obliged to me for 
makmg him acquamted with you, and I am not a 
little obliged to him for givmg occasion to the fine 
Letter which I have )u^ received I don’t question 
but he found you with the same eyes that I beheld 
you formerly those eyes by which I always Imew the 
Conquest of a Lover, when they sparkl’d a little more 
than ordinary, and which made us say, 

Cjtherca ne’er rvas such, &c ® 

You are Still the same to me, and tho’ nature, which 
never spar’d any body, should have spent its utmost 

^ Henri de Massue de Ruvigny (^1610-1689), the Deputy- 
General of the Huguenots, had retired to England m 1685 
after he had tried m vam to prevent the persecutions that 
culminated in the revocation of the Edift of Nantes [See 
further note. Letter 128 ] It is easy to confuse him with his 
son, who until he was created Lord Galway, was also Styled 
Marquis de Ruvigny, and who, to make matters worse, 
bore the same chriSlian names 

2 Nmon had occupied a house m this Street, close to the 
Place Royale, since 1637, according to M E mil e Magne 
It is represented to-day by No 36 in the same Street 
® V Malherbe “ Ode a la Reme, mere du Roi, sur sa 
Bienvenue en France ” 

“ Telle n’eSl point la Cytheree 
Quand, un nouveau feu s’allumant, 

Elle sort, pompeuse et paree. 

Pour la conquete d’un Amant ” 

In the French editions, this letter is followed by an imitation 
of Malherbe’s Ode “ Telle n’etait point Ninon ” 
\v CEuvres, 1739 ^ ^9^] 
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power to produce some alteration in the features of 
your face, yet my imagination will Still be for you, 
that Ghrj of Niqiiee, m which you know people under¬ 
went no change I am very sure, that as to your eyes 
and your teeth, you have no occasion for it what you 
Stand most in need of, is my judgment, to understand 
thoroughly the advantages of your wit, which im¬ 
proves every day You are more witty than ever the 
young and sprightly Nimn ’ was 
LETTER 74 [Works 1718 n 414 ] 


75 

TO MONSIEUR LE FEVRE, MD 

[1687] 

I have carefully read the three Accounts of Statu, 
which you sent me, and my opmion of the Authors 
IS as follows 

The Chevalier ie Chaumont “ gives us but a lame 
account of the Nations he saw for, bemg so taken 
up with his own Charafler, he could neimer satisfy 
his own curiosity in tra\ ellmg, nor answer our expefta- 
tions at his return But whoever aspires at the honour 
of an Embassy, cannot have a better master than him, 
for learnmg the Slate and nicety that are to be observ’d 
m the nunuteSt circumstances 
Bather Tachard^ has the accomplishments of a 
Missionary for all sorts of Rehgions, is as capable of 
planting the faith of the Eastern people m Europe, as 
that of the Europeans m the EaSl, as fit to make 
Talapoins at Pans, as Jesuits at Siam 

1 Saint E\ remond is here marking the subtle diderence 
between the youthful Nmn and the elderly MUt dt Lanchs 
[Cf Letter 88 ] 

2 In his Relation de lAmbassade de M de Chaumont a 
la Cour du Roi de Siam Paris 1686 

® The author of Voyage de Siam des Peres Jesuites envoyez 
par le Roi aux Indes et a la Chme 2 Vols Pans idSd 
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The Abbe de Choist ^ tires me much with his Journal 
of Winds and Courses , but the Letters wherein he 
speaks of himself divert me. I am overjoy’d to find 
him take Orders, that so he might be employ’d in 
saying of Mass , he bemg otherwise unserviceable on 
shipboard. He writes naturally; and to do him 
ju^ice, no traveller is less fond of tho. faux metvetlleux 
or of pretended wonders, than he. He is not dis¬ 
pleas’d to shew himself upon a great Elephant, or to 
appear before the King with the Embassador and the 
Bishop, nor to confer with Monsieur Couliauce in 
private: but yet for all that, he does not thmk the 
Symphony of that Country the less detestable ", nor 
IS he a whit better pleas’d with the Chinese Comedy, 
or the Siamese Opera; noi does he like their Pamting 
better than their Musick As to their refreshments 
and entertainments, they consist of Hens, Ducks, 
Hogs, and Rice without end, a very affli£bng thing 
to Monsieur the Abbe’s palate, notwithStandmg the 

du Voyage de Siam fait cn 1685 ct 1686” 
Pans, 1687 Describmg the sea-voyage m his journal, the 
Abbe says “ I translate Portuguese with the Pere Visdclon, 
M Basset inStrufts me in the rehgious orders, I Study the 
moon with the Pere de Fontenay, I discuss seamanship 
with our ensign Chammoreau, who knows a great deal 
And when I wish to be really happy, I summon M Manuel, 
one of our missionaries, who has a moSt beautiful voice, 
and understands music as weU as Lully ” [Quoted by 
Feuillet De Conches “ Causeries d’un Curieux ” 11 92 n 
Pans, 1862] Timoleon de Choisy (1644-1721) was a cele¬ 
brated wit and indulged m fanta^c pleasures, amongSt 
which his voyage to Siam was by no means the moSt extra¬ 
ordinary 

2 Jean Gherardini, the painter, was roused every morning 
by their discordant music which he describes in his " Relation 
d’un Voyage fait a la Chine ” [Pans, 1700, p 74], as a ground- 
bass made by a copper bell and a bullock’s horn, and a 
treble by a whittle and two flutes, “ as harmomous as the 
miaulmgs of cats or the barking of dogs ” The Abbe de 
Choisy had not yet heard this orchestra when he wrote in 
his Journal “ What is Paradise, but a never-ending music ^ ” 
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mortification to which his new §late of life ties htm 
down 

Tonqum and Cochinchina are but very inconsider¬ 
able those Kingdoms gland in need to be embellish’d 
by imaginations that are in love with foreign wonders 
I pass d from those Accotmts to Confucius s Book,^ 
who IS the most tiresome Moralist I ever read His 
sentences are below 'Ptbrac s Quatrains where he is 
intelligible, and above the Apocalypse where he is 
obscure 

LETTER 7J [Works I728 II 405 ] 


76 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1688] 

Madam 

I am not so vain as to ask your approbation and 
you have too much judgment to give it me, but since 
lil-humour accompanies exactness of judging, I intreat 
you, Madam do not censure me generally upon every 
thing I say nor condemn me for every thing I do If 
I speak I express my meanmg ill, if I hold my tongue, 
I harbour a malicious thought if I refuse to dispute, 

^ Confuaus Sinarum Philosophus sive scientia Suuca 
exposita &c published by Father Couplet in 1687 [note of 
Des Maizeaux] 

2 The Quatrains moraux of Guy du Faur seigneur de 
Pibrac (152^-1586) belong to that seleft class of books 
which used to be given more often than they are now to 
good chddrcn to make them better (or pngs) and to bad to 
make them good Madame de Maintenon recalhng her 
obscure childhood for the benefit of the inmates of Samt 
Cyr describes how she and her compamons were sent out 
into the fields with baskets over their arms containing 
our midday meal and a little volume of Pibrac s Quatrains 
from which we were given several pages to learn e\ erj day 
[v Conseils et Instructions aux Dames de Saint Cyr I] 
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’tis Ignorance , if I do dispute, ’tis obstinacy or unfair¬ 
ness , if I agree to what is said, no body cares for my 
complaisance , if I am of a contrary opinion, never 
was such a contradifhous man seen. When I produce 
good reasons, Madam hates arguers of the case • when 
I alledge examples, that is her aversion • with relation 
to what IS past, I am a teller of old Stories , as to the 
present, she ranks me among old dotards, and as to 
the future, an Prophet ^ would be sooner credited 
than I. 

As all tlungs have their seasons. Conversation ends, 
and Play begins, where, if I lose, I am the bubble; 
if I win I am the sharper; and if I leave off, a clown. 
If I have a mind to walk I have the restlessness of 
youth, and reSt, to be sure, is the heavmess and 
drowsmess of my old Age. If I am yet ammated with 
passion, I am call’d an old fool, if Reason governs 
the inclmations of my mmd, I am told that I am in love 
with notlung, and that no man’s indifference was 
ever equal to mme. Contraries are equally dis¬ 
advantageous to me, when I intend to amend one . 
thing which you were displeased withal, I do another 
thmg quite contrary, and thereby displease you as 
much as before. In the condition I am now in, I 
dread, leSt I should commit a mistake ; and am afraid, 
leSt I should do right. You never forgive any of my 
errors , you hate me when I am in the right, and 
I am so unhappy as to be often the objedt of your 
hatred. 

This, Madam, is the ordmary treatment I receive at 
your hands , this is it, that makes me desire your 
absence. But by thinking of your peevish humours 
too much, I have not sufficiently reflediied on your 
Charms, nor considered that the greatest of all mis¬ 
fortunes mu§t be that of not seemg you. I have been 

1 1 e Valentine Greattakes, the Irish §troaker, whose comic 
career Saint Evremond described in “ The Irish Prophet 
A Novel ” [see note. Letter 28] 
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able to tell you the pains I sufifeir when I am with you, 
but those which I feel when I am absent from you, 
are past eipression ’Tis not m the power of words 
to express my grief 1 cannot speak. Madam, but 
I dte * 

I have ended my Letter, Dymg, but the Virtue of 
your Charms is able to revive those whom your rigour 
has Struck dead The first thmg I have to beg of you. 
Madam, is that you would abate your severity and 
cruelty towards me, in the new Life that I am gomg 
to lead with you Divide the severity of your justice, 
let part of it fall on Mr Vtlhers , let not your Chap¬ 
lain “ be without his share of it, nor let honest Lot* 
escape for all her care about your DomeSlick affairs , 
let the Ptmces and the Nobihty sometimes take part 
of the burthen upon them, that the Gentry may have 
some ease, and, in fine. Madam, let not me be the 
only person pitch’d upon to bear your anger and 
passion, to make way for your kindnesses and civilities 
to others 

LETTER 76 [Works 1728 n 360] 


1 A verse of Corneille * [note of Des Maizeaux] 
note, Letter 78 

catholic priest called Milon was the holder of this 
anomalous post Cf Verses to Madame Maaarin in the 
French edition of 1739 pV 293-6] and note to same 
Saint Evrcmond coming one day mto Madame Maaarin s 
chamber found her kneeling at the feet of M Milon who was 
seated at first he could not understand what was happening 
but when he was a httle closer he perceived that she had 
made her Chaplam sit m order to have his cars pierced and 
that she had cut off the tip of one of them 
^ 1 e Charlotte de Beverweert 
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77 

TO THE DUCHESSE MA2ARIN 

[1689] 

I am sending to enquire how you are bearing with 
your injury ^, for myself I am supporting all my losses 
very well. Mrs Hat refs ~ supper party, tlie royal 
Pate, and the melancholy of the pathetic BoufeUe, put 
me into tolerably good spirits. The night was even 
happier. All la§t night I dreamt that I was Made¬ 
moiselle Bevetwectt. I was very proud of myself m 
the part of a good and sensible girl. But your con¬ 
fidence m me was the moSt attractive advantage of my 
new sex. You showed me your injury ; let us pass 
lightly over what I saw: I have as much reason to 
praise you, as I was Bevetmetf, as I have reason to pity 
myself, as I am Satttf Hvremond. Happy those who 
Imew not the perils attaching to that wound ’ Their 
alarm would have killed them, and then we should not 
have been m a condition to rejoice at your recovery. 
It IS not only our death that is bound up witli yours, 
an illness from which you recover is capable of killing 
all the subjects in your Empire ' 

LETTER 77 [Translated for the firSl time from OEuvres, 1739 
V 40 The doggerel verse m the origmal has been omitted ] 


^ “ Madame Mazarm had mjured her thigh in falling” 
[note m the French edition] 

2 The Sigler of Ralph, Lord Montagu, widow of Sir Darnel 
Harvey, Ambassador to ConSlantmople, and the boon 
compamon of the Duchesse Mazarin Courtin, the French 
Envoy, speaks of her m one of his dispatches as “ the moft 
mtriguing and the cleverest woman m England,” and it is 
probably true that she was an important go-between in 
Charles II’s affair with the Duchess In 1683, wMe on a 
visit to Pans, she became acquamted with La Fontaine, who 
dedicated to her his fable of the Fox, the sub) eft of which 
she IS said to have suggested to him 
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78 

TO THE DUCHESSE iCAZARIN 

[1691] 

I have received the letter which you did me the 
honour of writing, and found in it extremely little 
sweetness, to speak in gentler terms than you employ 
I am not surprised. Madam, that my old and battered 
countenance should bring me into contempt, and cause 
you pain when it presents it self But what I do not 
understand is why an affeihon, as ready and as genuine 
as mine is, should be the cause of my receiving such 
treatment when you do not see me 
I shall not dispute my qualifications with Monsieur 
Bonrepaux ^, but let him refrain likewise from dis¬ 
puting with me his zeal and care for whatever concerns 
you You reproach me for my Dissipation as if it 
were a crime Twice or thrice I have seen Madame 
de la Perrm,* otherwhere indeed than at her house, 

1 Francois d Ussoo de Bonrepaux wc learn from some 
verses in a letter addressed to him while he wis m England 
by the poet La Fontaine was an official [Intcndant general 
de la Marine] at the French Admiralty [CEuvres 1739 
IV 424] In December 1683 he had been sent over from 
France with orders to entice the indurinous protcSlant 
refugees to return [i Rcccuil des Inftrudhons XXV 
Angleterrc Pans 1929J In another set of verses [tbid 
IV 381] written by Saint Evremond at Windsor he is 
accused of playing the pirate and carrying off the Duchesse 
Maaarin with ium to London It 15 clear that Saint Evremond 
was mildly irritated by the presence of this elderly rival 
Saint Simon desenbes him as a very small fat man with 
an unpleasant accent but a good talker from whom there 
was something to be learnt and who could even amuse 
[t Memoires ed Boishsle IV 279 ] 

2 The Marquise de la Petrine a refugee the daughter of 
M Fran9ois de Mouginot who has been described as a 
celebrated physiaan and a great Wit became the objefl 
of Saint Evremond s affedhons after the Duchesse Mazarin s 
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but she sings well. I see who is an excellent 

performer on the harpsichoid, and many of the 
Refugees,2 who Imow a great many things. I play 
at Chess with my Lord Cassel,^ and I beat him. At 
my age there is no place where one is so much at a 
disadvantage as at home. We mu^t create amuse¬ 
ments to lob us, as It were, of our melancholy 
reflexions. 

For the re§t, Madam, my discretion is ever one of 
unswerving loyalty to the present Government of the 
Countiy in winch I live. I am so inconspicuous that 
It IS nobody’s affair to know my feelings. You force 
me to speak of my self I could not speak of you 
without praismg you, and in your present contrary 
mood, you would be offended, perhaps, by my praises. 
Seriousness la^s too long, while playfulness would 
displease you. 

I dined yeXerday with Mr. Vtlhets’^ at Varson^s 

death [v Letters 13 2-140] Mouginot’s second daughter 
married the Marquis dc Cagny, who was mortally wounded 
in 1690 at the siege of Limerick Little appears to be known 
of the [family except that they were exiled after the revo¬ 
cation of the Edi6l of Nantes 

have failed to find any account of this person It is 
possible that a letter has dropped out of the name, and 
that SamtEvremond is referrmg to his good friend BariUon, 
at one time the French Ambassador, at whose house he was 
a frequent visitor We know that he was so fat interested 
m music as to offer Saint Evremond a hundred pounds for 
his comedy “ Les Operas ” 

2 ie the French ProteStants who fled from the country 
before or had been driven from it after the revocation of 
the Edift of Nantes in October 1685 

cannot identify this nobleman, who makes this single 
appearance m Saint Evremond’s correspondence 
^ This IS the Hon Francis Vilhers (“ Viliam Frank ” of many 
scurrilous lampoons), who is supposed to have had relations 
with the Duchesse Mazarm [cf “ Advice in a Letter to Mr 
Frank Vilhers ”, in the Trowbesh CoUeaion of Ballads] 
He should not be confused with his namesake “Ned” 
Vilhers, created Earl of Jersey 1697 
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Green ^ His house might be called an enchanted house 
but for the fa£t that one eats and drinks extremely well 
there My Lord Montagu ^ must redecorate his lodg¬ 
ings in Whitehall^ if he wishes to fulfil his resolve to 
rum Mr VtUters In the old days I knew another 
kmd of ruin that turned up regularly in the month of 
September Figs, Melons, Peaches, Grapes, Quails, 
Partridges controlled our appetites, and our appetites 
our sobriety, so that when September came round, 
we used to say Mow ts the Utne to rum our selves 
Beware of ruining your self w ith the Waters Madam, 
of all the ways of rumation it is the wor§t Your 
house in Samt James*s^ commonly called by your 
Courtiers * the little Palace,” will be a marvel, for 

^ In 1691 he bought the cottage of one Dr lies at Parson s 
Green in the parish of Fulham which he occi^ied until his 
death in In bygone tunes, Parson s Green was by 

fer the mo 5 l anliocratic quarter of Fulham Bowack Slates 
that in his day [r 1700] it was inhabited mostly by Gentiy 
and Persons of Qu^cy who resided in several very hand 
some Houses all Standing very airy upon a dry dean Green 
\y Fulham Old and New by C J Feret II 87 London 
1900] 

Ralph Baron Montagu of Boughton Earl of Montagu 
1689 and Duke 1705 {1658^-1709) one of the greatest courtiers 
after the ReSloraUon a patron of the arts and creator of 
Boughton House Kettering [v Letters iz6 and 127] and 
Montagu House in London on the site of which the British 
Museum now Stands He was a generous benefaftor to 
Saint Evremond who received from him an annuity of a 
hundred pounds during his residence in England in lieu of 
a lump sum of five hundred pounds The lodgings men 
tioned were in the Cockpit m the rojal palace of Whitehall 
® f Letter from Ladj Chaworth to Lord Rods May 4 1676 
The Duke of York hath bought a new built house of 
Lord Windsor in Saint James s Park and given it to Madame 
Mazarin to live in as long as she continues here She supt 
about ten days agoe with Lady Hervey who is her intimateSl 
friend and the King came in and surprised them 
[Duke of Rutland s MSS H 28] The Duchess occupied 
this house until 1692 when she removed to Kensmgtor 
Square 
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there is nothing so neat. You will soon have Mrs 
Ftt^hardmg'^ and Mademoiselle 'Bevetjveeft with you. 
When the Duchesse Ma^artn and her two friends are 
together, I challenge the three Kingdoms to furmsh 
the like. If the little Dealer ^ comes, and money is 
notwantmg,the angelic content of Madam de Chotsi ® 
were nothing in comparison with yours! 

LETTER 78 [Translated for the firft time from QEuvres, 
1739 V 22 ] 


79 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1692] 

I hope you will be so good as to excuse me. Madam, 
if I do not perfeftly give into the generous fianloiess 
of your sentiments, which is opposite to the natural 


1 1 have not discovered who this lady was A note m the 
French edition of 1739 (V 108) records her saymg that 
Kensington was the Cemetery of London, for the air 
bemg better there than m London, the sick were commonly 
sent there, the majority of whom died for beme; sent too 
late ” * 

^1 e the dealer in the game of basset, probably the 
Frenchman Morin, who is said to have introduced it from 
France, is mtended Cf “ The Song of Basset ”, by Etherege 

“ Let Equipage and Dress despair. 

Since Basset is come m. 

For nothing can obhge the Fair 
Like Money and Morin ” 


Madame de Choisy (1600^-1669?), mother of the Abbe de 
Choisy [z; note. Letter 75], was a friend of Saint Evremond 
before his exile, when the salons of “Mademoiselle”, the 
Duchesse de LongueviUe, and Madame de Sable were the 
centres of Parisian society Madame de Choisy appears to 
have belonged to a group of espnts forts, or hhertins, and 
to have rejefled M me de Sable’s attempts to convert her 
to jansemsm What her “ angehc content ” was, or what 
caused it, I am not competent to say 
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circumspe£hon of my Countrymen, who ore enemies 
to truths that are clear, and boldly declar d My 
Reasons agamSl a full declaration of your mtentions, 
are these 

I am persuaded that all your Acquaintance (for 
your Friends have not yet shewn themselves) desire 
nothing more than to have a pretence to cry out agamSl 
your humour and your conduft tho’ the one be very 
agreeable, and the other very blameless Never give 
them any handle to wreak themselves upon you tie 
them down whether they will or no, at leaSl to a decent 
shew of Friendship which they ought to have for you, 
with more warmth than they have Always ask 
money and if none comes, ’tis you who will have 
cause to complain if you can get it, I engage to 
furnish you with ten or twelve Reasons for not leaving 
England each of which wiU be better than another 
In fine, give no body any cause or pretext of abandon- 
mg you, and be convmced that a too open declaration 
of your mtentions would be very prejudicial to you 
there, and would not be of any use to you here I 
have heard you say. Madam, that the Comtesse de 
Soissons 1 never gave people any opportumty op finding out 
her secrets don t discot er j our sentiments your self 
If you are resolved to proceed with less precaution, 
the Normand “ quits his and is ready to enter into your 
sentiments 

LETTER 79 [Works 1728 II 419 J This letter was probably 
written when the Duchess no longer under the protedlon of 
the Stuarts found herself tn financial difficulues at a time 
when there was a movement to deport her as an undesirable 
ahen V Narassus Luttrells Diary [Oxford 1857] July 15 
1689 Commons address to be presented to his majeStie 
that the dutchesse of Maaatln be speedily commanded to 
retire beyond sea Wilham III however took pity upon 
her and granted her a pension of two thousand pounds a year 

( t The Duchess s siSter Olympe Mancmi 
1 e Saint Evtemond himself 
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8 o 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 
A JUDGEMENT UPON SOME FRENCH AUTHORS.^ 

[1692] 

According to your desire. Madam, I here offer you 
my thoughts on some of our Authors. 

Malherbe has always been reckoned the mo§t excel¬ 
lent of our Poets; but more for his turn and 
expression, than for his invention and thoughts. 

We cannot deny Votture the fir§t rank in every 
thing relatmg to Ingenuity and Gallantry: ’tis enough 
for Sarrasin to have the second place, to be on a 
level with the moSt esteemed of the Antients in that 
kmd. 

Benserade has so particular a charafter, and so agree¬ 
able a manner of saymg thmgs, that the nicest Criticks 
can bear with his Pomts and Allusions 

In Tragedy, Cotnetlle admits of no equal, Kacme of 
no superior; the diversity of Charafters allowmg a 
concurrence, if it cannot establish an equality. Cor- 
neille is adnured for the expression of an heioick 
Grandeur of Soul, for the force of the Passions, and 
sublimity of Discourse. Bacme's merit consists in 
Sentiments winch are more natural, in Thoughts that 
are more clear, and in a Didlion that is more pure, and 
more easy. The former ravishes the soul, the latter 
makes a conquest of the mmd: the latter gives no 
room for the reader to censure, the former does not 

1 “ The Dispute which arose m France about the Antients 
and the Moderns, was often the subjeft matter of Con¬ 
versation at the Duchesse Mazarm’s and because Samt 
Evremond generally took the part of the Moderns, and 
commended the beft French Authors, she engaged bim to 
write his Judgment on Malherbe etc ” [Des Maizeaux 
Life Works, 1728 I cxxxiv] For a full account of 
this celebrated dispute v “La Querelle des Anciens et des 
Modernes . . par H. GiUot”. Pans. Champion, 1914 
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leave the speftator in a condition to examine In the 
conduit of the Work, Raane more circumspeft, or 
diftruSling himself. Sticks close to the Greeks, whom 
he IS a perfeit master of, ConjctUe, improving the 
advantages which time affords, finds out beauties 
which ArtHotk knew nothmg of 

Molilre has taken the Antients for his model, and 
would be inimitable to those whom he imitates, if they 
were yet alive 

There is no Author tiho has done greater honour 
to out age than Dcspreaii\ *, to make a larger pane- 
gytick upon him, would be to assume the province of 
his Works, which make it themselves 
JjjFantoiM embellishes the Fables of the Antients 
the Antients would have spoiled La Fonlame’s Tales 
Verraiilt has found out the dcfeils of the Antients, 
better than he has made out the advantage of the 
Moderns To take it altogether, his Book seems to 
me to be very good, curious useful, and capable of 
curing us of abundance of errors I could wish the 
Chevalier had told fewer Slones, that the Frestient had 
enlarg d his reasons a little more, and the Abbe confin’d 
his withm a narrower compass 

You would have me speak of my self. Madam, 
but I shall speak to you of your self If any of those 
Gentlemen had been m my place, had the benefit of 
seeing you every day, and receiving the bright hints 
which you inspire he had surpass’d both the Antients 
and Moderns But I have improv d this advantage 
^ 1 e Boileau 

2 Patalleles dcs Anciens ct dcs Modernes the fitSt volume 
of which had appeared at the end of the year 1688 and the 
remaining three before 1697 Pcrrault was the foremost 
champion of the Moderns in the celebrated squabble His 
defence consists of dialogues between an Abbe of genius 
representing the Moderns a doting pedant the President 
blind to any merit outside the Anaents and the ChevaUer 
who supports the Abbe s thesis with exaggerated and para 
doxical Ctatements 
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SO little, that I don’t desetve a place among^ those 
illustrious persons. 

LETTER 8o [Works, 1728 II 417 ] 


81 

NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVREMOND 

[1692] 

I have not said, nor have wished to say anything 
to the good little Libiaiian: one should speak as little 
as possible about such things The time has come 
when I have forgotten every thmg except my friends. 
And so you can imagine how surprised I was by your 
latest questions. "What are you dreaming about that 
you would have me read these Love-letters through 
Speftacles ^ How much better it would be if you 
would Stick to your England, and a little to the friend¬ 
ship that you owe me, and which I deserve on account 
of the affedion I bear you! S[ca/^of!] was my friend. 
The conversation of Ins wife has given me a thousand 
pleasures, though I used to consider her too clnmsy 
at love-makmg. As for details, I Imow nothing, I 
have seen notlnng, but I have often lent her my yellow 
room, to her and to Vtllarceaux. 

LETTER 81 [Translated for the fir§t time from “ Le Conserva- 
teur April, 1758 ”] This short letter is certainly the moSt 
intriguing in the whole correspondance exchanged by Nmon 
and Samt Evremond It was prmted with the latter’s letters to 
d’Hervart (the authenticity of which has never been questioned) 
in the “ Conservateur ”, about fifty years after his death It 
seems that Samt Evremond had written for information con¬ 
cerning the love-affair of the Marquis de ViUarceaux with Mme 
Scarron, who was afterwards the celebrated Madame de 
Maintenon Nmon herself had been Villarceaux’s miStress for 
three years, according to her biographers the moSt passionate 
years of her life While ViUarceaux was pursuing Scarron’s 
widow he IS said to have pamted her as she was sitting naked 
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after a bath though whether for motives of spite or self 
satjsfaftion has ne\crbcen defiiutelj dcaded La Bcaumelle 
the first to speak of it[Memoirespourser\ir h 1 hiStoirc de Mmc 
de Maintenon 1735 I 198] maintains that it uas a combina 
tion of the two Mmc Scarron having resisted his advances 
FeuiUet de Conches in his essay on Mme de Maintenon 
[Causenes dun Curieux II 587 e/ stq Pans 1862] doubts 
the existence both of the love affair and the portrait and con 
eludes his vigorous defence of the Maintenon s rcspcflabihty 
by assummg the letter to be a mere joke of Ninon s The 
incriminating letter however found its way into Emile 
Colombey s Corr^spondance authcntique de Ninon de 
Lenclos and later into Giraud s and Planhol s editions of 
Saint Evremond s Works The myStery has finally been solved 
byM FniileMagne who in his biography of Ninon de Lanclos 
[Pans 1915] reproduces the portrait as it cxiSls to-day in 
Ninon s Tower at the Chateau de ViUarceaux restored to 
Its origmal State for the SiSlers of St Cyr who had bought the 
pi&ure after Mme de Nfamtenon s death to spate her reputauon 
had covered its bare limbs with a decent covering of paint 
In spite of this discovery Ninon s letter remains obscure 
The reference foe instance, to the good little bbranan the Abbe 
de HautefeuiUe needs eluadation De Hautefeuille was the 
son of an Orleans pastrycook from whom he had been rescued 
by the Duchesse de Bouillon the Duchesse Mazarin s siSter 
who made him her librarian He seems to hav e been a mild 
but ingenious man inventing movements for watches which 
Huyghens the mathematician Stole from him and other 
mechanical toys Four short letters to him from Ninon arc 
prmted by Colombey in his Corrcspondance authentiquc 
Pans 1886 


82 

NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVREMOND 

[i<593] 

Monsieur de Cbarkval is )u£t dead ', at which I am 
SO much afflided that I endeavour to comfort my self 

^ Monsieur de Charleval [p note Letter 73] died on the 
eighth day of Match 1693 in the seventy third year of his 
age [note of Des Maizeaux who is in error over Chatlcv al s 
age he was born m 1613 and was therefore eighty years 
old when he died] 
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by considering the share you will have in my grief 
I visited him every day. His mind had all the charms 
of youth, and his heart had all the goodness and tender¬ 
ness that could be desired in a true Friend. We often 
spoke of you, and of all the original wits of our time. 
His life, and that which I lead at present, had a great 
deal of resemblance In fine, such a loss is worse than 
death itself. Pray let me hear from you. I am as 
much concerned about your welfare at London, as if 
you were here: old friends have chaims, winch are 
never so well Imown as when we are depriv’d of 
them. 

LETTER 82 [Works, I728 II 42I ] 


83 

TO THE ABB^ DE CHAULIEU 

[A Fragment] 

[1694] 

There’s no Comparison but what’s injurious ‘to 
you, there’s no advantageous one, which I may 
claim with reason. That of Ovtd does not suit with 
me. He was the mo§t witty and the mo§t unfortunate 
man of his time. I am not like him, either as to wit or 
misfortunes He was exiled among Barbarians, where 
he made fine Verses ; but so melancholy and doleful, 
that they raise as great contempt for his weakness, 
as compassion for his disgrace. Where I am, I daily 
see the Duchesse Ma':(arm', I live among sociable 
people, who have a great deal of merit, and a great 
deal of wit. I make very mdiffeient Verses , but so 
gay, that they make my Humour to be envy’d, while 
they make my Poetry to be laugh’d at I have too 
litde Money, but I love to be in a Country where 
there’s enough : besides, the use of it ends with our 
Lives, and the consideration of a greater evil is a 
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sort of remedy againSt a lesser Thus you see I have 
several Advantages over OnJ ’Tjs true he was more 
fortunate at Rome with Jnha, than I have been at 
London with Horlensta but the favours of Juha 
were the occasion of his misfortune, and the rigours 
of Hortensia do not make a man of my age uneasy 

LETTER 83 [Works 1728 I ejuukv ] Saint E\ rcmond s 
witty compatriot the Abbe de ChauLtcu the 

Anacreon of his age— sent a Poem to the Duchcssc Mazarm 
says Des Maizeaux and with it a Letter in Verse whichcon 
tamed a very delicate Encomium upon Saint Evremond 
[in which he] compared him to Ovid Saint Evremond replied 
no less dehcately with this letter adding some introduftory 
verses of his own which ha\c been omitted here [Chaulicus 
cpiftlc and Saint Evremonds answer arc printed in full in 
(Euvres 1739 ^ et seq\ 


84 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1694] 

It IS enough, Madam, that you should deprive me 
of your table, by your visit to the Waters,’ without 
carrying off Gate! ’ as well, and thus reduce me to 
the Slate of bemg unable to cat even at my own 
expence Mr VilUers, who hies in an enchanted 
house, could do without it, and yet he finds a meal 
so essential to life, that he serves excellent ones in a 
place where the pleasures of the palate could be sacri¬ 
ficed to those of the eyes Judge, Madam, whether 
I should not seek the former in mj lodgings, where 
I have more work for a cook than for painters and 
upholsterers In losmg Galet I have lost everytlung, 
I have much reason to complain of you, though the 

’ Presumably to Bath the Duchess s favourite watering 

place 

* The Duchess s Cook 
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memory of the Join of veal you gave me compensates 
foi everything. 

Loid Montagu, Monsieur Justcl and Monsieur 
SylveHre ^ devoured it at my liouse Faitliful to his 
Mutton, 'Loi^Montagu had some difficulty in enduring 
the Veal; but when he had eaten some, and I had 
told him that it had been sent by you, he swore he 
would eat no mutton as long as he lived, unless you 
weie so kind as to send me some fiom Bath. The 
Librarian searched through Athenoeus, Apiaus, Horace 
and Pet)omus ~ foi a dish as good as mine, and found 
none. The Doctor said it was excellent for the sick, 
and delicious for the sound. I made use of the 
expressions of your letter to sing its praise, main- 
tammg that the uverside veaM of the Cowmandcurs ^ 
and the D'Olonnes''‘ did not touch it. 

Your health was drunk three times. We began 
with approval, and from approval proceeded to praise, 
and from praise to admiration. And since afieflion 
and pity ate commonly mixed with praise, in drinking, 
we bewailed the misery of your estate, and I had 
difficulty in preventing a murmur against Providence 


^Dr Pierre Sylveftre (1662-1718), Saint Evremond’s literary 
executor and the co-editor, with Des Mai7caux, of his Works. 
He came into England from Holland in 1696 and w.as 
enrolled as a member of Lord Montagu’s household, a posi¬ 
tion which procured him a large private prafhee in London, 
and the office of Physician to William III 
2 The books in which JuStel tried to find a comparison 
were, presumably (i) “Athenaei Deipnosoplu^arum sive 
cenae sapientium Libri XV ” of the third century b c 
(2) “ De re coqmnaria ”, attributed to one Caehus Apiaus, 
also of the third century b c (3) Horace Satires Bk II 
Vll 20 et seq (4) Petromus “ Trimalchioms cena ” 

® In the origmal, “ veau de riviere ”, the especially dehcate 
flesh obtained from the calves which were pastured in the 
water-meadows of the Seme near Rouen 
^ 1 e the celebrated gourmets, the Commandeur de Souvre, 
the Marquis de Boisdauphm, and the Comte d’Olonne 
Introduffion] 
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for making the daughter a widow rather than the 
mother! * 

MITER 84 [Translated for the first time from CEm res 1739 
V 136] 


85 

TO THE DOCHESSr MAZARIN 

[1694] 

I beg of you, Ivfadam, to tcJI the Duchesse de BontUon 
that no person can be more sensible than I am of 
the honour that she does me by remembering me 
I don’t much pity L<7 Fontatnds condition, fearing 
le§t my own may ^nd in need of pity At his and 
my age, no body ought to wonder that we lose our 
Reason, but that we keep it The preservation of 
It IS no great advantage ’tis an obstacle to the quiet 
of old people, and a bar to the pleasures of young 
persons La Fontatne feels not that disorder which 
it gives and perhaps he is the happier on that score 
It IS not a misfortune to be foolish, but to have so 
little time to be so 

LETTER 85 [Works 1728 H 425 ] 


86 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[169s] 

If you have a mind to understand how necessary 
you are to the World, you may satisfy your curiosity 
in your short absence There is a Spanish Concetto 
which I would apply to you, if I was not too much 

^The Duchess s second child Mane Olympe Maaatin was 
born in i66j and married at the age of sixteen to the 
Marquis de Bellefonds who was knled at the battle of 
Stf“tnVirk in 1692 Saint Evremond regrets that bt had 
died instead of the Duchess s intolerable spouse 
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an enemy to a figurative Style When the Sun is under 
an eclipse^ says the Author of the Concetto, Pis to 
let the World know how difficult it is to he without its light. 
Your eclipse makes my Lords Montagu, Godolphin,^ 
Airan,'^ and others, feel how hard it is to live with¬ 
out your light I defy all the Spaniards and Itahans 
together, to carry a Figure farther. Every tiring 
lowres at London since your departure. It is not 
so at Chelsea, where your Philosophy makes you 
taste a very delicious Retreat. Control the grief of 
your friends by intervals of presence . 

\ 3 pon the wings of time grief flies away ^ 

Show your self from time to time, or at leaSt let your 
friends see you at Chelsea ^ Tiyo haHa la inuerte.^ 

LETTER 86 [Works, 1728 II 427] 

1 Sidney Godolpbin (1645-1712), the fir§t Earl, a Staunch ally 
of James II after the Revolution, and at this date (1695) fir^ 
Lord of the Treasury He married Miss Blague, whom Evelyn 
mentions so frequently and with such feeling m his Diary 

2 Richard Butler, the fifth son of the firSl Duke of Ormonde, 
afterwards Duke of Hamilton, a man of 56 when this letter 
was written He is described by Hamilton, m whose 
Memoirs he appears, as havmg “ a singular address in all 
kinds of exercises, playing well at tennis and on the guitar, 
and pretty successful m gallantry” 

2 “ Sur les ailes du temps la triStesse s’envole ” La Fontaine 
^ After she had given up “ the httle Palace ” in Samt James’s, 
the Duchess, after a short residence in Kensington Square, 
moved mto Paradise Row, Chelsea, in 1694 This row of 
houses had been erefled by George Norris m 1691 , “they 
possessed fine roomy panelled mteriors, and the outside 
presented all the charm of a continuous tiled roof and 
beautiful wood cormce ” The Duchess, it seems, occupied 
No 4, her name appearing on the rate-h§ls, generally as a 
defaulter m respeft of payment from 1695-1699, the year 
of her death Paradise Row was pulled down m 1906 to 
make room for the ugly blocks of flats that now face the 
Chelsea Hospital in Royal Hospital Road [v Survey of 
London Vol I, 1909 ] 

® 1 e Yours until death 
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TO THE DUCHESSE MA2ARIN 

[1695] 

No Letter had ever given me more pleasure than 
jours, Madam, proaided it had been written to any 
other but my self The thoughts in it are livelj, 
and the applications happy to mj misfortune, all 
that tvit IS exercis’d at m> expcncc My moSJ Imniblt 
and modi obedient Senant, shows an ingenious dis¬ 
pleasure, which puts jour moSt humble and most 
obedient Servant in despair I could have bore up 
under a sudden and impetuous anger mj patience 
has often been tried with those kind of movements , 
but an ingemous and meditated anger quite confounds 
me, and puts me to fruitless pain to guess the cause 
of It I examine mj self, and the more I Studj to 
discov er my fault, the more reasons do I find to hope 
for your good graces If Pamemo > is guiltj of a 
shp, who can be trusted^ If he be innocent, what 
can we do, vv hat behaviour can shelter us ^ I will 
answer font Madam,f’<7r///«w<>isnotfaultyinthelcaSt 
From Parnienio one easily passes to the Generals 
I do not blame those w ho are aliv e, but I have 
hitherto praised none but the dead, and it already 
appears, that they were praise-worthy The taking 
of Namur “ would have excited me to some fine 
produftion, but ever smee my Star has hid her self, 

1 1 have not found the aflual source of Saint Ev remond s 
allusion to Parmenion one of Alexander the Great s generals 
and his friend It refers I imagine to his condufl at the 
battle of Arbcla [v Plutarch’s Life of Alexander ] 
r Namur was captured by William III at the end of August 
i6i)i an event which was promptly celebrated by a shower 
of Congratulatory Poems several of which (c g Prior s) 
were parodies of the celebrated Ode written by Bodcau 
when Loms XIV had tahen the same town three years 
before 
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and I have been without her influences, my Talents 
are buried. Here is abundance of idle discourse. If 
I yet saw one of your Letters signed Dulcima, and I 
was allowed to sign mine as formerly, El Cavalhro 
de la tnHe figwa ; what joy should I be m 1 

Haffa la muei te cannot be forbid me ; for it depends 
upon me to be always, as I shall certainly be, either 
the Knight mtb the dismal countenance^ or Your mo!t 
humble and moB obedient Seivant 

TFiitR 87 [Works, 1728 II 428] 


88 

TO THE DUCHESSE MA2ARIN 

[1695] 

The fine an of Chelsea^ and the 1 epose of solitude, leave 
no loom to doubt, either of jour health, or of the Tran- 
quillitj of jow mind. Tins is the beginnmg of a Philo¬ 
sopher’s Letter, written to a greater Plulosopher than 
himself. He cannot maintain his Philosophy any 
longer : the remembrance of your displeasure agam^ 
him has confounded him. He hopes nevertheless, 
that his innocence jmd your equity, will allow him 
to end with Tujo haBa la mueite, El Cavallero de la 
triBe figura. 

I was told of a Sparrow, the King of all Sparrows : 
they say it whiStles, is tamer than any that ever was 
seen, and that it plays a thousand pretty tricks, which 
Sparrows are not wont to do. This great merit gave 
me a curiosity to see it. I found in it all tliat had 
been said of it, except that rare quality of whittling, 
which was put ofi" to another time, when it would 
be in better humour. The lowest farthing was eight 
shillings: too little for a Nightingale-Sparrow; too 
much for a common Sparrow, let it be ever so tame 

LEiibR 88 [Works, 1728 II 429] 
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89 

TO NINON DE LANCtOS 

[1696] 

1 have leceived the second Letter which you writ 
me, which is obliging agreeable, and witty, and in 
which I find the humour of Ninon, and the good 
sense of Madame de Lanclos I knew how the former 
lived, and I learn from you, after what manner the 
other lives Every thing contributes to make me 
regret the happy time which I have spent in your 
company, and to desire in vain to see you once more 
I have not Strength enough to transport my self over 
to France, and you have allurements there, which will 
hinder you from coming to England The Duchessc 
de Bomllon can tell you that England has its charms, 
and I should be ungrateful my self, if I did not own 
that I have met with pleasures and comforts in it 
I am not a little pleased to hear that the Comte de 
Gramont ‘ has recover’d his former health, and 
acquired a new Devotion Hitherto 1 have been con¬ 
tented with being a good plain honeSt man, but I 
must do something more, and I only wait for your 
e-sample to become godly You live m a Country 
where people have wonderful advantages of savmg 
their Souls There vice is almost as much agamSt 
the fashion, as againSt virtue sinnmg passes for ill- 
breeding, and shocks decency and good rnmners as 
much as Religion Formerly it was enough to be 

1 The Comte de Gramont fell dangerously ill in the year 
1696 of which the Kmg being informed and knowing 
besides that he was inclmed to laberunism he was pleased 
to send the Matqms de Dangeau to sec how he did and 
to advise him to thmk of God Hereupon the Comte de 
Gramont turnmg towards his Wife who had ever been a 
very devout Lady told her Countess if you don t look 
to It Dangeau will Juggle you out of my Conversion 
[Des Maizeaux s Life Works ryaS I cxxxvi ] 
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Wicked, but now one mu§t be witbal a scoundrel, 
to be damn’d m France. They who have not regard 
enough for another life, are led to salvation by 
the considerations and duties of this. But there is 
enough upon a subject, in which the Conversion of 
the Comte de Gramont has engag’d me: I believe 
It to be smcere and honeSt. It well becomes a man 
who IS not young, to forget that he has been so. 
This IS what I could never yet arrive to ; on the con¬ 
trary, from the remembrance of my younger years, 
and the memory of my pa§t vivacity, I endeavour to 
animate and enliven the sluggishness of my old age. 
What I find the mo§t troublesome at this Age, is, 
that hope is lo§t, hope, which is the sweeten of all 
the passions, and that which contributes mo§t to 
make us pass our time agreeably. That winch gives 
me the greatest pain, is my despairmg ever to see you : 
I mu§t sit down satisfied with writing to you some¬ 
times, in order to keep up a Friendship, which has 
resisted the length of time, the distance of place, 
and the usual coldness of old Age. This laSt word 
regards me; nature will begm with you, to show, 
that It IS possible not to grow old Pray let the 
Due de know that I am his moSt humble 

Servant, and enquire whether Madame Im Mareschak 
de Creqm ^ has paid him the five hundred Crowns 
that he lent me; I have been told by Letter a long 
time ago that she has, but I am not very sure of it. 

LETTER 89 [Works, I728 II 431 ] 


1 Saint Evremond left France he entrusted to his friend 

Creqm certain securities, in return for which Creqm agreed 
to pay him a yearly sum of 200 Crowns Creqm died in 1687, 
leavmg his widow in charge of Saint Evremond^s affairs 
She, if anyone, therefore, was in a position to repay Lauzun^s 
loan 
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90 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1696] 

Three Words of your Letter, are worth three 
Volumes I never iias in better health , I never nas hand¬ 
somer m all my hfe What you say as to your Health 
ravishes me, but I am not surprised with w hat you 
say as to your Beauty, ’tis what we knew before 
’Tis true the air with which you speak it, has an agtee- 
ableness above what I can express I was so affefted 
witli It that I could not forbear telling it to my Lord 
Sunderland, and my Lord Mulgrave,'^ who was with him 
Never, said they, uas confidence so noble, so juSl, and so 
well founded My Lord Smderland added, that all the 
Sayings of the Anuents, and the Moderns, could not 
come up to it 

Whatever benefit I reap from your absence, vtt^^ 
Bath-Mutton Rabbits and charming Letters , what¬ 
ever trouble and vexation I have to undergo about 
my ReSdessness, my Dogs and Birds, at your return, 
yet I passionately wish for it My Lord Montagu 
expefls to hear of the blessed day of your passing by 
his Country-Seat ^ 

I^TTER 90 [Works 1728 in 56] 


ijohn Sheffield 3rd Earl of Mulgrave and Duke of 
BucUnghatn and Normatiby (1648-1721) the patron of 
Dryden and the bitter enemy of Wilmot Earl of Roche^er 
whom he lampooned in his Essay on Satire as a result 
of which Dryden was assaulted As King John or the 
Red Nose Kmght he makes frequent and unbecoming 
appearances in the scurrilous verse of the late seventeenth 
century 

* Probably Boughton House m Northamptonshire [v note 
letter fzC] 
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9 ^ 

TO THE DUCHESSE MA2ARIN 

[1696] 

I should never be easy. Madam, after the hurry and 
disorder of your visit, if I did not think that the Duke 
of Richmond’s ^ House would drive the scurvy Idea of 
mine out of your head. How is it possible, that a 
man, infefted with the nastiness of his Dogs, and that 
of himself, can be enduied, by tv'-o persons who are 
cleanly, even to a disease ^ lam yet more afraid of 
Mr Vtllters, than of you : however. Madam, I was 
extreamly glad to see him, being assured that Mon¬ 
sieur Mtlon 2 did not follow you with tliat dismal 
exhortation, with which he has long threatened me. 
I am preparmg one for him to live well, which will 
be at least as good as that which he is to make me, to 
die well. I admire the discretion of my Dogs. They 
that used to devour every body, approach’d you, only 
to pay you their respeds : it was I who taught them 
this, and it was rather mine, than theirs, tliat tliey 
paid you. 

LEriiiR 91 [Works, 1728 HI 37 ] 


92 

TO THE DUCHESSE MA2ARIN 

[1696] 

Old men don’t sleep much: when they see you 
go away at ten at night, they don’t sleep at all. The 
night passes with extraordinary uneasmess, leSt some 

1 Charles Lennox, the i§t Duke, bagtard of Charles 11 and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth (1672-1723) 

2 The Duchess’s Chaplain [v, note. Letter 76] 
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TO THE DUCHESSE M AZARIN 

inconvenience may have befarn you ‘ Not being 
able, and yet less willing, to give me good nights, I 
beg the favour of you, not to give me bad ones , that 
IS, that you would be pleased to go away always with 
Sun shme, without exposmg your self to robbers, 
drunken, or rude people In Italy, MuSlapha ^ would 
share your dangers, in England, you mu5t run the 
risk all alone The Restoration of the Kmght nith 
the dismal countenance^ gives me perfefUy new Ideas 
When I see Diihnea at the bottom of your Letters, the 
case will be quite another 

i,ETrER 92 [Worivs 1728 III 38 ] 


95 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1696] 

Windsor hfnf/on says HorUnse 
Muft give Bath the preference 
Windsor shall no more deny 
Bath Its new supremacy 

Her deasion is so good 
That the Duke of Nevers could 
Designate you in Jus rhymes 
Tafie s High PneJt in modern times 

Your Mutton, then, shall be served up to the exclu¬ 
sion of every other kind My dinners are chance- 
dinners, which much resemble those of TheatinSy^ 

^ Madame Mazarin liv d then at Chelsea whither she chose 
to walk ftom town tho hte at night [aotcolDesMaizeaux] 
—an imprudent habit since the fidds which separated the 
village of Chdsea from Westminster were frequented by 
foot pads 

The Duchess s Turkish boj servant 
® This order which takes its name from one of its founders 
Jean Pierre Carasse bishop of Theate [Ciueu] was established 
in Italy m the sixteenth century In July 1648 at the 
invitation of the Cardinal Mazarin the Theatins formed a 
commumty in Pans Like the Apostles they depended 
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who Sit down to table without knowing if they are 
going to have any thing to eat. For all that, these 
Providential repasts are sometimes good, with the 
assistance of those who bring things with them If 
you want fruit, bring some ; if wine, mme is excellent. 
You will make up for everythmg ; the gueSts wih be 
only too glad to see you ; and I shall be the first, who 
place all my happmess in so precious a sight It rams 
nothing but Parodies^ The last that I sent you is 
perhaps the one of which Lord Montagu wished to 
speak. As for the other, I do not wish to cfitici^e 
one who can oBract^e * You are well enough 
acquamted with the Ancients and the Moderns to 
understand that saymg,^ and to apply it. 

LETTER 93 [This and the two following letters are translated 
for the first time from CEuvres, 1739 V 204, 262, 263 ] 


94 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1696] 

1 have omitted nothmg m my search for Vatsthle^ 
and m acquainting him with your wishes. Chance 

upon chanty and what “ Divine Providence sent them for 
their subsiSlance ” This faith m divine Providence was not 
shared by the Pope, when he was asked to recognise their 
order, and improved for a time a serious obstacle \y Histoire 
des Ordres monaStiques Paris, 1715 IV -ji et seq\ 

^ 1 e Parodies of the poems celebrating Louis XIV’s capture 
of Namur m 1692, occasioned by its recapture in 1695 by 
William 111 

2 The allusion has escaped me The origmal text reads 
“ Je ne veux pomt ecrire contre celui qui peut proscrire ” 
It IS obvious that Saint Evremond would refrain from any 
pubhc approbation of poems ridiculing Loms XIV 

® “ An eminent flautist he assisted Samt Evremond m 
composmg music for the Duchesse Mazarm’s concerts at 
Chelsea and composed overtures and aft tunes for 
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has achicv cd more than my care and diligence I met 
him and informed that great and lazy musician what 
you wanted He told me that he desired nothing 
better than opportunities of attesting his obedience 
to you in the Style of a nellroimsM man, as the 
Spaniards say, and in terms that he muSt hai e picked 
up in his little library The upshot is that he is going 
to the Waters in a few days, and at his return, he will 
oserlook nothing to console you for the loss of your 

Your absence makes my I-ord Arran exclaim, and 
Mr VtlUtrs lament Sir \Kahtrt Tborold,^ more judici¬ 
ously, after hating registered his dissatisfaSion at not 
having the honour of y our company, told me that he 
had an excellent ham and some \ ery good w me, tliat 
he w Quid w ish y ou to do him the honour of dining 
with him and w ith w homsoev er y ou should name, and 
at w'hichetet Court you prefer I valued that more 
than the exclamations and the lamentations, which 
could not be greater since they arc made at your 
absence, but they arc trr&rf/tarw, sounds and words 
Sir 'Rahert is substantial 1 Masta 

LETTER 94 [r note Lcttcr 95 ] 

Kjng Edward III (1691) Oronoko and The Spanish 
Wives (1696) also ducts for Flutes published in 
'Thesaurus Musicus (1695-^) and sonatas and other 
pieces for flutes published at Amsterdam [Gro\cs 
Diftionar^ of Music. Art Paisib/e] Cf Henrj SaMlc to 
Lord Rochc^lcr No\ i 1677 His Majcstj has heard 
With \ct> great delight Paisiblcs ncu composiuons 
[Bath MSS JI] 

'Abnflflnch an inmate of the Duchess s large iMarj which 
also sheltered Jacob the ^rbng and Loterct a small 
parokect 

*I have been unable to identify this man but that he was 
intimate with the Duchess appears in the following line in 
A Letter from J P to Colonel H [Poems on Afiain 
of State, Vol II 1705] 

Thorold Still for Mararcen doth burn 
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95 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1696] 

If you are Still detei mined to honour your servant 
with your company on Wednesday, be pleased to 
command a supply of linen and plates for a house 
where every thing is wanting save the desire to receive 
you well therein. I have not mentioned the loin of 
Veal. It is no mere incident in the embellisliment of 
the piece, but the very nature and substance of the 
Poetical Repast to wluch you have been gracious 
enough to invite your self. Its author will supply you 
with as many mataphors and other figures of speech 
as you please. 

If you msh for fruity provide it' 

’Tis your Holt’s design. 

That hts Giielis shall drink the Wine 
^ them selves provided 

You will find everything spotless ^ 

On, On, my little Roman ^" 

On, Frank, On Serving-Woman, 

Yout Broom in Hand ' 

LEiijbR 95 \y note. Letter 93] 


96 

TO NINON DE LANCLOS 

[i<597] 

1 have been enquiring after you above this twelve 
months of all the world, and no body can tell me 

^ A reference to the Duchess’s passion for cleanliness, which 
made her sweep out her room three times a day 

2 my little Roman the original is “petit Senateur romain ”, 
the nickname, says Des Mai^eaux, given by Saint Evremond 
to one of his valets who wore a solemn expression 
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any thing of you Monsieur de la Bafltde * told me 
you were very well, but he adds, that if you have not 
now so many Lovers as formerly, you are content to 
have a great many Friends The falsity of this hSt 
news, makes me doubt the truth of the firS 
You were born to love all the days of your life There 
IS some resemblance betwi^^ Lovers and Gamesters, 
n/hoever has lov'd^ mil always love If I had been told 
you were become godly, I could have believ’d it 
This is passing from a human passion, to the lo\ e of 
God, and furnishing employment for the Soul, but 
not to love, is a kind of annihilauon, which can never 
suit with your heart’s desire 

I desire you would inform me about your health, 
your occupations, and your temper, and this in a 
very long Letter, which muft contam but little 
Morality, and a great deal of Affedbon for your old 
Friend They talk here as if the Comte de Gramont 
was dead which touches me with a very sensible 
grief If you are acquainted with Barbtn^ pray ask 
him why he prints so many things under my name 
which are not mme I have foolish things enough of 

^ M [Marc Antoine] de la Ba^Ude says Des Maizeaux in a 
note which appears only in the French editions [1759 IV 
486] IS known for his V>.eply to the Bishop of Meaux for 
his revision of Matot s PsaUns, and other works [including 
a version of some of Horaces Odes] He left France in 
1687 and died in London on March 15 1704 [v Saint Evre- 
mond s letter to Bastide in Works 1728 II 40} 

® That piece of News Tvas in effeft false Phihbert 
Comte de Gramont died on the loth of January 1707 86 
years old [note of Des Maizcaux] 

® Barbm the Paris bookseller bad begun issuing surreptitious 
editions of Samt Evremonds works as far back as 1668 
Des Maizeaux relates the following Story in his Life 
A man of Letters going one day to \isit an Author who 
wrote very politely Batbin came up and applying himself 
to the Author said For God s sake make me some more 
Saint Evremond you have already made me some which 
turned to account 
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my own, without taking upon me those of others. 
They attribute to me a Piece agam§t Father Bouhours^^ 
which I never so much as thought of. There is no 
Writer whom I esteem more than him : our Language 
owes more to him, than to any Author whatsoever, 
not exceptmg Vaugelas ^ I pray God the news of 
the Comte de Gramonfs Death, may prove false, and 
that of your health, may be true. The Holland 
Gazette says. That the Comte de L,au:(un is to be married : 
if that had been true, we should have had an account 
of It from Pans, besides. Monsieur de 'Lau:(un is a 
Duke,^ and the name of Count does not agree with him. 
If you will be so kind as to write me some account 
of this, you will oblige me, as well as by offermg my 
respefts to Monsieur de Gourville^ m case you Still see 
him As for news relating to Peace and War, I 
ask you none : I neither write any of that nature my 
self, nor do I receive any Adieu; the truest and 
most faithful of your servants would gain very much 
by your having no Lovers , for he would then be the 

^ The Jesmt Bouhours (1628-1702), author of "Doutes sur 
la langue frangaise ” (1674), and his more lUuSnous predeces¬ 
sor Claude de Vaugelas (1585-1650), author of “Remarques 
sur la langue fran^aise ” (1647), the two mo§t energetic 
grammarians and reformers of the French language m the 
seventeenth century 

2 Lauznn had been made a Duke in May, 1692 
^ Jean Herault de Gourville (1625-1703) was mvolved in 
the disgrace of Fouquet, with whom he is said to have 
embezzled immense sums of money Exiled from the Court 
for some ten years, he was restored to favour m 1668, and 
thereafter cut a very splendid figure on the various embassies 
with which he was entrusted, his sumptuous parties at his 
chateau de Saint Maur becoming a byword for all that 
was most costly and elegant His friendship with Nmon, 
which resembled Samt Evremond’s m Strength and endurance, 
survived his disgrace, and on his return from exile Nmon 
faithfully restored to him the fortune he had left in her 
hands At the end of his life he used to send wme to Samt 
Evremond, who returned the favour by gifts of tea to Ninon 
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iirSl of your Friends, in spite of an absence which we 
may call eternal 

LETTER 96 [Works I728 HI 58] 


97 

NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVREIIOND 

[1697] 

I learn with pleasure, that my Soul is more dear 
to you than my Body, and that your good sense leads 
you always to what is beSl In truth, the Body 
deserves no further regard, and the Soul has yet some 
glimmering light that supports it, and touches it 
sensibly at the remembrance of a Friend, whose 
Imeaments absence has not effac’d I often tell old 
Stories, m which Monsieur d EJbhe, Mon'ieut de 
Charleval and the Chevalier de la Ktvdred do rejoice 
the Moderns You have a share in the beSl Parts 
but as you are a Modern also I take cate not to praise 
you before the Members of the French Academy, who 
have declared for the Antients I heard of a Prologue 
set to Musick,* which 1 would fain see upon the 
Theatre of Pans The Beauty, who is the subjeff 
of It,’ would raise envy in all those who should hear it 
All our Helens have not a right to be celebrated by a 
Homer, and to be always the Goddesses of Beauty I 

1 Of the Chevalier de la Riviere httle is known except that 
he was an intimate of Ninon s neo-epicurean circle which 
included Charleval and d Elbene He is remembered for 
his witticisms one of them being a reply to somebody who 
ashed him what one should think of the world to come 
Really a man is embarrassed by the number of rumours 
concerning it I [i Hlstoriettes de Tallemant des Reaux 
Pans l86l IV 162 n ] 

’Written by Saint Evreraond and ptmted in the French 
editions i CEuvres 1759 V 124 
’ 1 e the Duchesse Maxarm 
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am now got very high • how shall I descend agam ? 
My dear Friend, ought we not to make the Heart speak 
Its own Language ? I assure you, that I §till love you 
more tenderly than Plulosophy allows. The Duchesse 
de Bomllon looks as if she was but eighteen : the Sprmg 
of Charms runs m the Blood of the Ma:(an}js. Now 
our Kings are Friends,^ would not you do well to take 
a trip hither? This to me would be the greatest 
Blessmg of the Peace. 

LETTER 97 [Works, 1728 Ill 45 ] 


98 

TO THE DUCHESSE MA2ARIN 

[1697] 

If I can be of any service to you ; if my old Age 
IS any way agreeable to a philosophical Duchess, who 
prefers Pnams and Neffots to impertinent Adorn s’s; 
1 will take a Coach to come and see you. If my 
Uselessness for your Interest, and my Disagreeableness 
for Converse, will dispense with my not performing 
my ordmary Duty, I shall sit gtill at my own fire till 
two a-clock, when I shall have the honour of seemg 
you. 

LETTERS 98, 99, 100 [This and the two notes which follow 
It are printed m Works, 1728 ITT pp 43-/I/1 ] 

99 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1697] 

The pleasure of seeing you, is the greatest that one 
can desire , that of waitmg for you is not small, and 
this la§t I tasted for eight hours togetlier at St James’s. 

The Treaty of Ryswick, concluding the war of the Coahtion 
of Augsburg, was signed on September 21, 1697 
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TO NINON DE LANCLOS 

I go away, in order to execute the Commissions 
which you do me the honour to gn e me I shall not 
fail to be with you at the hour appomted , it is too 
much my Concern not to fail 


lOD 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1697] 

As all the uorld gives you Fruit, I will not be the 
only person that gives you none Receive Peaches 
from a man who has no Garden, with as good a heart 
as he gives you them I ought not to have made 
use of the u ord Hear/ that vv ord ought no more to 
come out of the mouth of a man at mj Age, than that 
of Health But without Heart, and without Health, 
1 am ia0a la mmrte 


lOI 

TO NINON DE LANCtOS 

[1698] 

I have a sensible pleasure, in beholding young, hand¬ 
some and bloommg persons, ubo are capable of 
pleasing and are proper to touch smcercly such an 
old Heart as rmne As there has always been a great 
resemblance between your Tafte, your Humour, y our 
Sentiments and mine, I believe you will not be dis¬ 
pleased to see a young Cavalier, who has the art of 
pleasing all out Ladies This is the Duke of Samt 
Alham,'^ whom 1 desired to visit you, as much for 

1 Charles Beauclerk the iSt Duke bastard of Charles IT 
and Nell Gwynn a verj pretty boy according to Evelyn 
At the beginiung of the year 1698 hts twenty eighth year 
he teas sent over to France to congratulate Louts XIV on 
the marriage of his grandson the Due de Bourgogne father 
of Louis XV to Marie-Adelaide de Savoie which had been 
celebrated on December 7 of the previous year 
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his own inteteSt, as for yours. If there comes over 
with Monsieur de Tallardd- any of your friends, of the 
merit of our time, to whom I can do any service; 
command me. Pray let me know how our old friend 
Monsieur de Gourvtlk does. I suppose his affairs go 
well: if he is ill m health, I am sorry for it. 

Doftor Morelh,'^ my particular friend, accompanies 
the Countess of Sandwich^^ who is going to France for 
her health. The late Earl of KocheBer,^ who was my 

^ Camille d’HoStun, Due de Tallard, Marshall of France 
(1652-1728) InMarch 1698 he was accredited as Ambassador 
to the Court of Samt James 

2 “ M Morelh, or rather Moralez, a very clever physician, 
was born at Cairo His father, who was a Jew, took him to 
Amsterdam, where he began his Studies Afterwards he 
travelled m France and Italy He was a scholar and well 
acquamted with the poetry of the Ancients and Moderns 
Under an appearance of romamsm he was one of the boldest 
free-thinkers of his age His gaiety and hvehness remained 
with him until his death, which happened at Kensmgton m 
the month of March, 1715 ” [note of Des Mmzeaux m the 
French edition 1739 V. 275]. 

2 Elizabeth, wife of Edward, 3rd Earl of Sandwich (1674- 
1737) For some account of this celebrated lady who mcar- 
cerated her husband at Hmchmgbrooke and became a 
celebrated blueStockmg in Pans, see Introduftion 
^ John Wilmot, 2nd Earl of Rochester (1647-1680), a court 
poet and the compamon of Charles II in his debauches. 
Apart from his obscene verses, and the innumerable ones 
which have been attributed to him, he is remembered by 
one or two lyrics of slender beauty, several pungent satires, 
his patronage of the Restoration dramatists, mcluHing, for 
a time, Dryden, and his theatrical repentance and decease 
The numerous allusions to him m the popular verses of the 
age are evidence of the exaggerated reputation he enjoyed, e g 

“ One man read Milton, forty ^ocheHer, 

This lost his Taste, they say, when h’loSt his Sight, 
Milton had Thought, but Kochefter had Wit ” 

[“ The Tribe of Levi ”, Poems on Affairs of State II 

i703> P 371] 

Cf also a marginal note m a copy of “ An Essay on Satire ” 
[B M Harleian MS 7317] “ One of the finest men England 
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TO NINON DE LANCLOS 

Lady Sandmcb’s Father, had more -wit than any man 
in England, my Lady Sandmch has more -wit than her 
Father had she is as generous as witty, as lovely as 
witty and generous Here you hav e one part of her 
qualities I shall dwell longer on the Physician than 
on the Patient 

Seven Cities, you know, contended for the birth of 
Homer seven great Nations contended for that of 
Morelh , India, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Turkey, Italy, 
and Spam The cold Countries, nay cv en the temper¬ 
ate , France, England, Germany, have no manner of 
pretension to it He understands all the Languages, 
and speaks most of them His elevated, majcStick, 
and figurative Stile, makes me think he was born in the 
East and that he has learnt all the beSt thmgs that are 
among the Europeans He loves Musick passionately 
and Poetry to diStraftion m Pamtmg he is curious, 
at least, but whether he is a Coimoisseur, I know not 
as to ArchiteGure, he has friends who understand it 
he IS seriously famous m his profession, and capable 
of exercismg that of others I beg of you to 
facilitate his acquaintance with all your celebrated 
men if he has yours, I esteem him happy enough , 
you cannot make him acquainted with any person 
who has so singular a merit as you have I thmk 
Epicurus made one part of his Chief Good, to 
consist in the remembrance of thmgs past' There 
IS no Chief Good for a man of an hundred years old 
111 e me, but there are Still Consolations left That of 
my remembrmg you, and all that I have heard you say, 
IS one of the greatest 

ever bred a great and admit d Wit but helbshly debauch d 
but made a most Extraordinary pemtenual Exit Mundo 
An 1680 

1 Samt Evremond may have been thinking of Cicero s 
conversauon with Epicurus [f Tusc Disp III j 6 ] Sed 
traducis cogitationes meas ad \ oluptates Quas ? Corporis 
credo aut quae propter corpus vel recordaoone vel spe 
cogltentur 
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1 write you a great many things, winch you will 
not much care for, I do not consider that they will 
be tedious to you. ’Tis enough that they please my 
self: I have no reason to think that at this age I can 
please others. My merit is to content my self; and 
I am too happy m being able to do it by writmg to you. 
Pray use your interest to get some Wme for me, from 
Monsieur de Goumlle, I lodge with Monsieur de 
PHermitaged- one of Ins Relations ; a very honest man, 
who fled to England for Ins Religion I am sorry 
that the Consciences of the French Cathohcks, could 
not suffer him to live at Pans, or that tlie scrupulous¬ 
ness of Ins made him leave it. He certainly deserves 
the approbation of Ins Cousm. 

tftter loi [Works, 1728 ill. 46] 


102 

NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVREMOND 

[1698] 

How could you imagme that the sight of a young 
man, would be pleasmg to me ? Your Senses deceive 
you, as to those of others • I have forgot ever)^ thing 
except my Friends If the name of Do Bor had not 
given me courage, I should have made you an answer 
by the Abbe de Hautefemlle, and your English folks 
should never have heard a word of me My porter 
told them I was not at home, and took your Letter, 
which gave me as much joy, as any I ever received 
from you. How desirous you aie of havmg good 
Wme 1 and how unhappy am I, who cannot suceed 
in answermgyour expeftation ’ Monsieur de I’Hermi¬ 
tage could tell you as well as I, that Monsieur de 
Gourville Stirs no more out of Ins chamber • he is 

^ De rHermitage, a protectant refugee after the revocation 
of the Edi£l of Nantes, was de GourviUe’s cousin 
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prcttj much indifferent about ill minner of taites, 
a good Friend Still, but his friends ne\er thml of 
employing him, for fear of disturbing him After 
all, if by any insmuation, is Inch 3 do not foresee, I 
can employ my si ill for the Wine, you need not doubt 
but I w ill do It Monsieur /r Tafhri v is my friend 
formerly , but great affairs mil e great men neglcfl 
tiungs that are useless to them 1 was told tint the 
Abbe!///■&//* would go with him, he is i little icute 
man, who I fanes will please you I Ime twenty of 
your Letters in my hands they are read here with 
admiration You see that a good taStc is not quite 
gone in France I w as charmed w ith tint part of y our 
Letter, w here y ou are not afraid of being troublesome, 
and that you are wise, if you are now only concern'd 
about your self not but that the principle is false, 
as to you, that you arc not capable of pleasing others 
any longer I base written to Dr iVarr/// if I find 
in him all the I/arning y ou speak of, I shall lool upon 
him as a true Doftor 

lETTER JOl [Works I7i8 HI 48 J 


105 

NINON DE IaANCLOS TO SAINT i:\REitOND 

[1698] 

I have sent an Answer to your laft Letter, Sir, to the 
Abbe dn Be/r’r correspondent, hut he being at Vtr- 
smlles I am afraid it was not deliscr’d to him I 
should have been very much m pain about your hcilth. 


> m AbM IGuilhume] du Bois [iCjS-iti,] came into 
England lAptil 1658] being Secretary to Monsieur de 
Eictraotdmaty from the French Court 
to Kang Wilham. He was Cardinal and Prime Minifler of 
France when he died on the loth of Augun 1713 (note 
of Des Mai2caux] f •» i 
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if I had not had a visit from Madame de Bomllon^s good 
little Library Keeper,^ who overwhelm’d me with joy, 
by showing me a Letter from a person, = who thinks 
of me upon your account Whatever reason I had 
in my sickness, to be thanldful to the world and my 
friends, yet I have met with nothing that affefled me 
with a more lively sense, than that mark of kindness. 
Do in this matter all that you are obliged to do, since 
’tis owmg to you that I have received this favour. 
Pray let me hear from your self, whether you have 
recover’d that happiness, which people enjoy so little 
at certain seasons. The spring can never be dried up, 
so long as you have the friendslup of that amiable 
person, who sustains your life. How do I envy those 
who go into England ' and how should I be delighted 
to dme with you once more ^ Is there not somethmg 
that IS gross and mean in wishing for a dinner ^ 
The Mind has great advantages above the Body: 
however this same Body often furnishes little relishes 
which are repeated, and which relieve the Soul from 
Its melancholy refledhons. You have often laugh’d 
at those which I made ; I have now bamsh’d them all. 
There is no time for them any longer, when one is 
arriv’d at the la§t period of Life : we ought to content 
our selves with the day m wluch we live. Near hopes, 
whatever you may say of them, are fuU as much to be 
prized as those which are carried further; for they 
are more sure. Here is fine Morality for you : I wish 
you good health; this is the point to which every 
thing ought to tend. 

LETTER 103 [Works, 1728 III 50] 


^ 1 e The Abbe de Hautefentlle. 
^ 1 e the Duchesse Mazarin 
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104 

NINON DB LANCLOS TO SAINT EVREMOND 

[1698] 

The Abbe du Sots * deliver’d me your Letter, and 
spoke as wdl of your Stomach as of your Understand¬ 
ing There are certam occasions wherein we value 
the Stomach more than tlie Understanding, and I 
confess, to my shame, that 1 reckon you are more 
happy in enjoying the one than the other I always 
believ d that your Judgment would be as long liv d 
as yourself, but we cannot be so certain of the Health 
of the body, without which there Is nothmg left but 
sad Reflexions I find myself insensibly ready to be 
engag’d m them but I turn to another subjeft It 
relates to a pretty Youth, whom the desire of seeing 
persons of the beJt note in all Countries has obliged 
to leave an oppulent Family without a farewell 
Perhaps you will blame his Curiosity, but the thing 
IS done He undetftands a great many things, and 
is ignorant of others, which one of his age ought not 
to know I thought him worth) or paying his 
respefts to you, m order to make him begm to be 
sensible that he has not lost his time by going to 
England Use him well for my sake I have spoke 
to his elder brother, who is my particular friend, to 
desire him to go and wait on the Duchesse Ma^arin 
and my Lady Harvey, since they have been pleased to 
remember me 

LETTER 104 (Works lyzS HI 54 ] 


BoJs returned to Pans in July 1698 
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105 

TO NINON DE LANCLOS 

[1698] 

1 never saw any Letter that contained so much good 
Sense as yours does. You praise the Stomach to so 
much advantage, that from henceforth it will be a 
shame to have a good Under^andmg, without having 
a good Stomach at the same time. I am obliged to 
the Abbe du Bo^s, for having gained me your Esteem 
by this advantageous Charafter. At eighty eight years 
of age,i I eat OySters every mormng * I dine heartily, 
and sup tolerably. Heroes are celebrated for less 
merit than mine 

When I was young, I admir’d nothing but the 
Pleasures of the Mind, being more indifferent about 
the Concerns of the Body than 1 ought to have been : 
now, I make amends, as much as is possible, for the 
wrong I was guilty of, either by the use I make of the 
Body, or the eSteem and friendslup I have for it. You 
followed a qmte other method. You had some regard 
for the Body m your youth; at present you are 
employ’d only about what concerns the Mind. I 
loiow not whether you have reason to value it so much 
as you do. I can scarce read any thing that is worth 
retaining , I hardly hear any tlimg said worth likening 
to • how miserable soever the Senses are at my age, 
yet the impressions that agreeable Objefts make upon 
them, do affeft me much more sensibly, and we are 
much in the wrong to go about to mortify them. 
’Tis perhaps a jealousy of Mind, that looks upon their 
lot to be better than its own. 

Monsieur Bernier, who was the prettiest Philosopher 
I ever knew, (^pretty Philosopher is not a common 
expression; but his Make, his Stature, his Manner, 

^ Saint Eviemond was adbially only 82 years old in 1698 
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and his Conversadon, gave him a juSt tide to that 
Epithet), Monsieur Bernier, I say, speaking of the 
Mortification of the Senses, said to me one day, “ I 
■wdl entrust you with a Secret with which I would not 
entrust Madame de la Sabhere, nor even Mademoiselle 
de hanclos whom I take to be of a superior Lind , I’ll 
tell It you as a secret. That AbHimnce from 'Pleasure 
appears to me a ffeat Sm ‘ I was surpriz d with the 
Novelty of the SyStem, it left however some im¬ 
pression upon me If he had contmued his discourse 
perhaps he had made me rehsh his doflrine Con¬ 
tinue to me your Friendship, which has never been 
impair’d a rare thing in so long a Commerce as ours 
has been' 

LETTER 105 [Works 1728 HI 55 ] 


106 

NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVREMOND 

[1698] 

The Comte de Clerembauf * ga\ e me a sensible 
pleasure, when be told me that you thought of me, 
which I really deserve because of my constant affeftion 
to you We shall deserve the praises of Pofterity 

^ Colotnbey [Cotrespondance authtntique de Ninon de 
Lcnclos 1886 p 129] has exposed the irony of this 
remark by re^^Htrig the retort which Mme de la babliere is 
said to have made to a relation who seemed shocked that 
she was always engaged in love affairs and who observed 
that even animals omy enjoy them at a particular season 
Why It IS so because they are animals I 
2 Phihppe de Qerembaut was one of the few persons whom 
Ninon de Landos received in the last years of her life 
doubdess in memory of his father the Comte de Pallau 
an old admirer Qerembaut committed suicide in 1704 
according to Saint Simon by drowning himself in the 
Danube at the batde of Blenheim 
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for the duration of our Life, and that of our Friendship. 
I fancy I shall live as long as you. I am sometimes 
weary with doing always the same thing, and I com¬ 
mend the Swiss who drown’d himself for that reason. 
My Friends often check me on this score , and assure 
me, that Life is desirable, so long as we enjoy Tran¬ 
quillity and a sound Mmd, Strength of Body gives 
us other thoughts, one would prefer that to the 
Strength of the Mmd: but every thing is useless, 
when we cannot make any change, ’tis as good to 
avoid Reflexions, as to make any that are of no use. 
My Lady Sandwich has given me a thousand 
satisfaftions, by the happmess I had of pleasmg her. 
I did not believe that upon my Declme I could be 
a fit Companion for a woman of her age She has 
more Wit than all the women m France, and more 
true Merit. She is gomg to leave us, which makes 
every one grieve that knows her, and me particularly. 
If you had been here, we should have made entertain¬ 
ments worthy of the old days. Madame de Coulanges ^ 
has undertaken to make your Compliments to the 
Comte de Gramont, by the Comtesse de Gramont ^ He 
IS so young, that I tbink him as light as when he hated 
sick people, and lov’d them after they had recovered 
their health. Every body that comes from England, 
speaks of the Duchesse Ma^arin’s Beauty, as they talk 
here of that of Mademoiselle de Beliefonds^ which is 
now in the bud. You have wedded me to the 

^ Marie-Angelique de Coulanges (1641-1723), “ La Mouche ”, 
cousm of Louvois and Mme de Sevigne, and one of the mo§t 
elegant letter-writers of the seventeenth century After 
some misgivings, she became a great admirer of Nmon in 
her old age [p Mme de Sevigne Letters, passim ] 

2 ie Elizabeth Hamilton (1641-1708), "la belle Hamilton”, 
Sister of Anthony Hamilton, who wrote her husband’s Memoirs, 
the celebrated “Memoirs of the Comte de Gramont”, of 
which she is the heroine 

® Marie-Madeleme Hortense Gigault de Bellefonds, the child 
of the Duchess Mazarm’s daughter Marie-Olympe She 
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Duchesse Ma’^arm, and I caimot hear of her -welfare 
without pleasure Adtett, Sir, but why is it not with 
us a Good Day We muft not die without first seeing 
one another 

LETTER lot) [Works Ijzi III 58 ] 


107 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1698] 

You will be so kind, if you please, to come at two 
a clock to the parlour, whither you did not disdain to 
come, in the hlarquis de Cnmii s time There you 
will find a little space cover a with sweet herbs I 
think my Lord Ratje/augb ^ promised to be there I 
formerly had the reputation of knowing good Wine, 
and good Eating very well as to Fruit, I confess 
my Ignorance, and I am too old to learn new luiow- 
ledge, too happy, if I have not forgot that which I 
have already learnt To honour your Grace is what 
knows an^ shall always know ba^a la muerU el 
Cavalkro &c 

LETTER J07 [Works 1728 III 50] 


married m 170S the Marquis De Pervaque Mme de 
Coulanges m a letter to Mme de Gngnan (1702) speaks 
of her as a pretty girl but with nothing of the 
Mancmis but their beauty 

'^Riclwrd Jones iSt Earl of Raneiagh (1636^-1712) a neigh 
hour of the Duchess at Chelsea where he owned large 
estates Burnet described him in his hiSlory as he had known 
him when he was a young man of great parts and as great 
vices In Hamilton s Memoirs he appears as a lover of 
Saint E\ remond s old friend Mrs Middleton 
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io8 

TO THE DUCHESSE MAZARIN 

[1698] 

My Lord Duke of Devonshire ^ told Gurnet ~ that 
he would fain have the honour of talcing leave of you, 
before he went to his Country-Seat,'’ that he was very 
sure some people had endeavoured to give you bad 
impressions of him, which he did not deserve. My 
Maxim is, not to be pleas’d widi abundance of tilings, 
and to show nothing of it. Threatning one’s enemy 
IS delivermg one’s self up to Inm ; or malcing those 
our enemies who would not otherwise be so, when we 
show them we are displeas’d with them. God rejefiis 
the lukewarm, but the world muft bear them. My 
Lord Devonshire would not have suffered a Fox to 
have eat his belly, as the young Lacedemoman did, 
without saymg any thing. He has shewn no steadi¬ 
ness ; but there had been no great harm in spealcing. 

^William Cavendish, the i§t Duke (1640-1707), who com¬ 
bined the digmty of Statesmanship with fits of unruly condufl: 
For dragging a Colonel Culpepper out of the Kmg’s presence 
by the nose he was fined the exorbitant sum of £30,000, 
which. It IS hardly necessary to say, was never paid “ He 
projefted the new glorious Pile at Chats worth ” [which 
IS referred to later m the letter] He composed the following 
epitaph for his own tomb “A Faithful Subjeft of Good 
Princes, A Hater of Tyrants, and hated by them ” '\v “ A 

Sermon preach’d at the Funeral of the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire with some Memoirs of the Family of Cavendish, 
by White Kennet, D D, London, 1708 ] 

^ This IS possibly Michael Brunet, the protectant refugee, 
who with his wife and two daughters came into England 
early m 1688 

® Chats worth, in Derbyshire, the bmlding of which (1687— 
1706) was supervised by the Duke himself, and of which Dr 
Kennet says “ The Situation seems to be somewhat horrid, 
but upon review, this really adds to the Beauty of it The 
Valleys open with greater Amazement and the Rocky Hills 
hang over m a more awful guard ” 
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TO Tlir DUCIIESSn 'tATAniN 

He ^vouId Iia\c been forgnen , and I fana \ou \iill 
forgi\e mj lord Dnorihre I nppro\c ^our rcsolu 
tion of living without debt, and comfortablv Monej 
and Merit, ire not incompitiblc ihingv and c\ cn iho’ 
the) should not well igrcc together, it would be 
w ortliv of V ou, to mal c them good friends ou 
have the latter m perfcfiion, and J wish Tonune ma) 
give )ou the other \ou would mal c better use of 
It than anv one ihvc 

I send vou a new Bool of He 4r c rs cf Herr) 
the Great,' which is ver) well writ, ind verv cnicnain 
mg If the Author had not inserted in it the whole 
Ccrfejsicr cf Mcrueur ie Screj, under the I itic of 7/>' 
King’s Mrnjefo ttper his Dt cree, I should eSteem it 
ver) much 

Uiii-R io8 [Works 17 8 in ji] 


109 

TO Tiir Duciiijsi hazamn 

[1698] 

M) l-orcl Godolphw, haxjng business which he mu5c 
necessarily attend and not being able to go a fishing 
according to appointment, that dncrsion is put off 
to another time My Lord Wmelaii^h has undertaken 
to acquaint you of it, but howc\cr, for the more 
security, I write you word of it my self flic firft 

^ This js nossibl) HiAotrc dcs Amours dc Jlcnry IV a\cc 
divcrscs lettres ccruci i scs nultrcsics ct autres pitccs 
cuneuscs [By the Princcssc dc Csmi ] But it is difficult 
to rcconalc Saint L\rcmonds ftatement that it was a ncu 
bool* in 1608 for it had been printed at Amnerdam tlurt) 
fi\c years before Brunet [Manuel du Librairc] mentions 
another Amours dc Henri JV Cologne 1730 of uhich 
an earlier edition Amsterdam i6pj cxiSts I have not seen 
a copy of this book which maj be the one Saint Evtemond 
sent to his Duchess 
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of these Loids has sent me six Rabbits in order to 
deliver them to you : one would imagine I was speak¬ 
ing of a Letter. The Racquet being large, I have kept 
one Rabbit to pay the carnage, or rather the duty of 
intelligence. I wish all givers of intelligence, were 
as modest in their fees, as I am in mine . one in six is 
little enough m all conscience. My Lord Arran either 
would not, or could not explain to me the English 
wluch IS in your Letter : he says he is unhappy in Love, 
unsuccessful in Courtslup, and goes backward in 
Politicks ; and tliat King ]a?nes is not more unhappy 
in losing his three Kingdoms,^ tlian he is, in having 
no farther admission into your house As I am not 
very lucky m ending my Letters, I shall say bluntly 
Hafta. 

LEiinR 109 [Works, 1728 ni 53] 

110 

TO THE DUCHESSE MA2ARIN 

[1698] 

’Tis too long, to be tv’^o days without hearing from 
you. I have enquir’d after you twice a day at St. 
James’s, without hearmg any thing of you . you will 
be so kind as to let me hear from you, by the little 
Senator ^ If you are well, I cannot be ill. Hitherto 
your Health, has been the cause of mine • I wish that 
mfluence may la§t very long If your Fields, which 
are more fertile and not so much scorched by the Sun 
as that of Monttel^ yield you any small Beans, you 

1 James 11, after the Revolution of 1688, had fled to Saint 
Germam in France, where Louis XIV allowed him to 
eSabhsh his Court 
note Letter 95 

® Giraud maintains, without any show of authority, that 
Montiel was a country seat of Lord Montagu’s, at which 
Samt Evremond was Staying I have searched in vam for 
evidence to support his Statement The celebrated Field of 
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would please an appeute which, for its irregularity, 
may be called a Fancy You understand well enough, 
what IS meant by Montiel’s Field, so that I need not 
explam it to you I leave Don Qmxot there, and only 
borrow from him ha!ia la mtierie^ with which I com¬ 
monly end my Letters 

i^TTER no p^Vorks T728 III 55] 


III 

TO THE OUCHESSE MA2AR1N 

[1698] 

The dreadful Retirement that you mention to me, 
cannot be more so to jou, than it is to me When 
you are content 1 am satisfied, when you hav c 
occasion to lament yout Condition, that is a reason for 
me to lament mine I expeS from your Constancy 
and Resolution, that you will yet bear with patience 
the bad State of your Affairs for some time, and from 
your good Sense, that the Illusion of deceitful and 
imaginary Goods will gam no power over your mind 
Don’t lose your hopes. Madam, for jour Troubles 
and Difficulties nill have an end Leaic off Beer,* 

Montiel in Spam was the scene of the duel between Henry 
the Bailard and his legitimate brother Don Pedro whom the 
Black Prince had set upon the Spanish throne And it was 
Don Quixote (whom Saint Evremond pretended to be) 
who forsook the voluptuous down and mounting his 
famous fleed Rozinante entered [at the beginning of his 
quest Part I ch ii] the anaent and celebrated plains of 
Montiel 

^ Towards the end of her life the Duchess who was reduced 
almost to penury had taken to drmking beer and spirits 
the latter it is said injured her health and hastened her death 
[v CEuvres 1739 V 137 where Saint E\remond reproaches 
her in verse for her addiftion to absinthe and usquebas] 
Evelyn recording her death in his Diary June 11 1699 
says that she is reported to have hastened her death by 
intemperate drinking of Strong spirits 
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drink youi Wine, and let Mafiapha ^ drink, that his 
usual Inspirations may come upon him. This will do 
you more service against bad fortune, than Seneca’s 
Consolation to Mai cm " 

LEiij^R III [Works, 1728 III. 57] 


112 

TO MATTHEW PRIOR 

London. August 25 (o.s) [1698] 

I owe all your Icindness, and tlie desire you have 
expressed to help me, to your good nature, not to any 
merit of my own, without your natural generosity 
no virtue I possess could dcscr\’'c the favour you have 
shown me The Due de Laiqtm’s sympathy may have 
contributed sometlung, but since it is I who am to 
benefit from it, it is up to me. Sir, to return you all the 
thanks I can. Your kindness to me has honoured me 
with your acquamtance, which I value more than the 
Inndness itself. I should consider my self foi Lunate 
if I could meet with an occasion of attesting my 
mdebtedness 

P.S. Be so kmd as to have my letter presented to 
Monsieur the Due de Lan:(fin, and assure hlonsieur 
rAmhassadenr and his Wife that I am their very 
humble servant 

LEiijiR 112 This letter is printed and translated for the lirSt 
time from the origmal manuscript m the Prior Papers [HiSt 
MSS Comm Bath MSS HI Prior Papers IV 76] Matthew 
Prior, the poet, was envoy at Pans in 1698, and, as the letter 
shows, was anxious to assist Lauzun m his efforts to help 
Saint Evremond to return to France 


1 MuSlapha, the Duchess’s Turkish page, whose antics were 
a constant source of entertamment to her 

2 “ Ad Marciam de consolatione ” (a d 40) 
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II3 

TO MONSIEUR S5XVESTRE 

[1698] 

What Monsieur ie Bama/ * has written to ) ou on m> 
behalf is as obliging as it can be, and I beg )Ou, Sir, 
to express to him that no man could be more sensible 
of his obligations than lam I ha\ c not j ct read the 
Crr//i7J/yofwhattheyarcplcasedtocaUmy “ Works’^ * 
There are many of those little pieces which arc mine, 
many more which are not, and in those which are 
really mine, you would not bclic\c how many things 
have been added or rcmo\cd I am not afraid of 
Criticism in the leaft, when it is juft, I shall correft 
my self, when it is not, I shall console my self that 
the critic may not be right But what I fear is the 
* Apology^ * which you spohe of Since Monsieur 

^ M de Bauval who bad that Book [sec note tnfra\ trans 
mitted to him deferr d giving an account of it in his Journal 
[Hirtoire des Ouvrages des Sa\ants] till he uas sure that 
Saint Evremond would not take it amiss He wrote there 
fore to Dr Syheftre and let him know at the same time 
that some body at Pans wras writing an Answer to that 
Critiasm [Des Maiaeaux 1728 I cxii ] 

This incompetent examination of Saint Evremond s ftjle 
was prmted atParis in 1698 the author Cotolcndi disguising 
himself on the title page under the name Dumont I have 
not seen the original edition The title page of my own 
copy reads as follows Reflexions sur Ics Divers diles et 
sur la Manicre d ecrire ou DisscrtaUon sur les CEuvres de 
Monsieur de Saint Evremont avec 1 Examen du Fa£lum 
qu il a fait pour M la Duchessc de Mazarin Suivant 
la Copie de Pans A Amsterdam MDCC It is thought 
remarks Des Maizeaux that M Eratd [Due Mazann s advo 
cate] being nettled by Saint Evremond s Answer to his 
Pleading had a share in this book 
® A reply to Cotolendi s dissertation written by a lawyer 
M Boyer de Ruvi&re was printed in Pans six months later 
with the following title page Apologia des CEuvres de 
St Evremont, avec son Hoge et son Portrait et un 
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de Bauval has friends and informants everywhere, and 
smee his merits have won him great credit with all 
the Men of Letters, he would oblige me exceedingly 
by preventmgthe publication of this Apology. 

The praises of one’s enemies are to be feared ; those 
of one’s friends more so. I have no reason to dread 
yours. Monsieur de Bauval gives me some wluch I 
have not deserved, but so skillfully and with such 
charm, that a man with less philosophy than I have 
would find It hard to resist them. 

LEi-ii.R 113 [Translated m full for the firSl time from OEuvres, 
1739 V 268 Some passages were translated by Des Maizeaux 
and quoted in his Introduction to Works, 1728 I cxli ] 


I14 

TO MONSIEUR SYLVESTRE 

[1698] 

I send you back the Ciiticism on my Works : I 
have perused it with attention, and, after all, am at a 
loss whether I ought to complain of, or thank its 
Author. To go about, as he says, to undeceive people, 
who for fifty years have been imposed upon by my 
Writings, IS to shew a zeal for the Publick which is 
not very obliging to me but, at the same time, ’tis 
making me a sort of Conjurer, and perhaps tliere 
may be more merit in thus deceiving the Publick for 
so many years, than in undeceivmg them. 

The ^ress of this Criticism chiefly consists in talang 
notice of my intricate Expressions: and I might take 

Discours sur les Critiques, auquel on a joint plusieurs 
Lettres et Fragments de Poesies qui n’ont pas encore 
ete imprimees A Pans, chez Jacques CoUombat . 
mdcxcviu Avec Privilege du Roi ” [For Samt Evre- 
mond’s opinions of the Criticism and the Apology, v Letter 
113] 
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his Censure for a good piece of advice , since it con¬ 
cerns me to have mj Thoughts underflood FJ] give 
him Counsel for Counsel not to make his Thoughts 
so clear, for they arc too easily seen thro’ Common 
thmgs make us regret the time w e beftovv in perusing 
them , whereas delicate Thoughts giv c a nice Reader 
a satisfafiion, both in his own Judgment and TaJle 
I ow n, I contradifk my self sometimes 1 commend 
Constancy in a Lady w hom I bclicv c to hav e an affec¬ 
tion for me and 1 adv ise her to be lickle, vv ho has a 
kindness for another Lover 1 am neither of the 
same humour, nor the same opinion at sixty years of 
Age as 1 vv as at thirty , or at fourscore, as I vv as at 
sixty Another ContradiSion this 1 
After all, I find in that Criticism several things 
)u5dy censured, many Digressions on occasion of 
what he says, on what he rehearses out of the Bishop 
olMeant, the Bishop of Ntsms, Monsieur D/sprea:i\, 
Father Bouhonri, ana other Moderns I cannot deny 
he writes well but his Zeal for Religion and good 
Morals exceeds all, and I should gam less by exchang¬ 
ing my Style, than my Conscience with his 
I have a great value for his exaftness in Criticism 
He makes it his business to censure even Treatises, 
that are none of mine , and Faults in such as are, that 
I never committed Tis true, he sometimes giv cs me 
too much Praise so that all things consider d, the 
Favour he shews me, exceeds the severity of his 
Censure and I may sincerely aver, that I entertain 
more gratitude for his mildness, than resentment for 
his rigour He may already have the satisfaftion to 
see how I improve by his lessons of Christianity 
Authors never forgive, no not the Philosophers, nor 
even the Saints yet as ignorant as profane as 1 am, 
I not only forgive Monsieur Dumont, but take his 
Criticism kmdly I should not think my self so far 
oblig’d to one that should write my Apology for I 
hate indiscreet Zeal and am more ready to disown 
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what might be said to my praise, than to my dis- 
ciedit.^ 


POSTSCRIPT. 

There has ju^ fallen into my hands the Apology of 
what they call my “ Wo;Af/" I have glanced through 
It, and thought very highly of the Esso)’ on the Cutics.^ 
The author writes well, but I do not recognize myself 
in the portrait he has drawn of me In honouring 
me less, he would have disfigured me less. For all 
that I am much obliged to him for his care and 
enthusiasm I could exempt myself from gratitude by 
saymg that he has written less about me than about 
another person. 

lejlihr 114 [Works, 1728 I cxlii] 


I15 

TO MONSIEUR SYLVESTRE 

[1699] 

The Duchesse Ma:(ann is so much indispos’d, tlrat 
she cannot write to you with her own hand, and 
therefore she borrows mine, and commands me to tell 
you, that you have obliged her extreamly by sending 
her news of your self, and of your little Caravan.^ 
She was touched with your hard lot at Antwerp, m 
havmg nothmg to drmk but Burgundy, no Beer, 
no Moselle Wme, no Bourdeaux : she lamented your 
misfortune. My Lord Montagu had the Sentiments 
of a true Father who sends his Son to travel. As for 
me, who am accused of Indifference, and sometimes 

^For an account of the books mentioned m tbis letter, see 
note to Letter 113 

2 “ Discours sur les Critiques ”, pp 1-24 of the edition of 
1698 

2 Sylve§tre had been engaged by Lord Montagu to travel 
with his son Lord Monthermer through France and Italy 
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of Hard heartedness, I was \en glad that mj Lord 
Monlhirnier ‘ accustom’d himself to fatigue betimes 
The Duchesse Ma^anti can hardly conccirc how a 
Caravan can return without bringing home with them 
Monkejs and Parrots You found at Amsterdam a 
young Monkey, so little, and so tender, that it could 
nerer bare pass’d the Sea You saw at Breda a 
wonderful Ape, which the Owners would not part 
w ith No Tow n but had its Rarity, of w Inch > ou gi\ c 
as good an account, as the moSt c\aft German T. ra\ ellcr 
could ha\ e done Let those w ho w ant Alonke) s and 
Gammons of Bacon, apply to Merchants y ou tra\ cl 
as a man of Curiosity, and I doubt not but your 
Journal will be well fill d 

After I had wrote my Letter, the Duchesse Ma^^arw 
has been informed that Monsieur Viijolas Ins met 
with a r ery troublesome Accident, w Inch aflefled her 
\ery much, as well as me You don’t seem as if you 
design d to return a cry speedily From an Inspeflor 
of Gardens and Buildings, you will become for some 
time lonmr an Inspcflor of Life and Manners If y ou 
return, bring Monkey s and Parrots, if y ou go to 
Rome, bring Pardons and Beads 

LETTER 115 [\Vorks lyiS in 19 ] 


ijoha Viscount Iifonthcnncr and at hi$ fathers death in 
1709 and and last Duke of Montagu He was srttecn years 
old -when he went abroad for his education In 17OJ he 
married Lady Mary Churchill the joungeft daughter and 
CO heiress of the Great Atossa was Lord High Constable 
of England at the coronation of George I and died m 1749 
in his sixty seventh year 

“There were several proteStant refugees of this name I 
am mchned to thmk that Henri Fujolas is intended here 
He was mimSler of the French church at Parson Drove m 
1692 but what the acadent was I cannot say 
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ii6 

NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVREMOND 

[1699] 

How great a Loss have you sustain’d, Sir I ^ If 
we were not to be lo§t ourselves, it is impossible we 
should ever be comforted. I heartily condole with you; 
you have lost an amiable Commerce, that supported 
you in a foreign Country. Wliat can be done to 
retrieve such a misfortune ^ They who live long, are 
liable to see their Friends die. After this, your Parts, 
your Philosophy, will serve to support you. I am 
as much touched with this death, as if I had had the 
honour of the Duchesse acquaintance. She 

thought of me in my sufferings : I was touched with 
that goodness; and her being so dear to you, made me 
love and esteem her. There is no remedy for this 
misfortune; nor is there any against that wluch 
happens to our poor Bodies Take care of your’s. 
Your Friends are pleased to see you so healthy and so 
wise ; for I reckon those wise who know how to make 
themselves happy. I return you a thousand thanks 
for the Tea you were pleased to send me. The 
Humour and Gaiety of your Letter pleased me as 
much as your Present. You will soon have my Lady 
Sandwich with you agam,^ whom we behold with 

^ “ Madame Mazatme died this morning at eight o’clock, 
after givmg some hopes of her recovery these two or three 
laS days It is what we all mu?t do, the later the better ” 
Lord Jersey to Matthew Prior, Envoy at Pans Whitehall, 
June 22 [July 2 ns] 1699 [Bath MSS 11 364] Evelyn 
was probably mistaken m entering her death in his Diary 
under June ii, though rumours of her death had been 
circulating since the beginning of June 
2 Lady Sandwich, who had been seriously ill in Pans, recovered 
under the treatment of Morelli and returned to England in 
the early summer of 1699 Cf Lord Jersey to Matthew 
Prior June 16, 1699 “I hope my Lady Sandwich is 
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abundance of grief juSt on her departure I wish her 
manner of life may afford you some consolation I 
don t know the English way, but this Lady has been 
very much French here Adieu, Sir, a thousand 
times If one could think like Madame de Chevrense, 
who fancied when she was dying, that she was going 
to chat with all her Friends in tee other world, one 
might receive some comfort from such a thought 

LETTER n6 [Works 1728 in 6t ] 


”7 

NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVRaiOND 

[1699] 

Your Letter has fill’d me with unprofitable Desires, 
which I did not think myself any longer capable of 
Tie da)S pass anay, as good Des Yieteaux^ said, m 
Igioranee arid La:(imss , and those days d Slroj, and deprive 
us oj those things which we are fond of You experience 
this in a cruel manner You formerly said That I 
should die of nothing but 'Reflexion I endeavour not to 
make any more and to forget to morrow the time 
which I live to day Every body tells me, that I have 
less reason to complain of time than another But 
however this be, if any one had propos d such a life 
to me, I should have bang’d myself And yet not- 
withftandmg we cimg to an ugly Body, as much as 
to an agreeable one we love to feel ease and reft 
I have ftill a pretty good Stomach I wish to God 
I had an opportunity of trymg my ftomach v ith yours, 
and of talking of all the Origmals that we have known, 

quite recovered Pray persuade her to come home 

but only because it is home I promised her to talk of 
Pans to her and 1 shall very feithtuUy keep my word with 
her [Bath MSS H ] 

1 See note Letter 52 
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the temembrance of whom rejoyces me more, th^m 
the presence of abundance of people which I see; 
altlio’ there be something good in all this, but m 
reality, no resemblance Monsieur de Clet emhaut often 
asks me, whether he resembles his Father, as to his 
Parts ^ I tell him. No : but I hope from his Presump¬ 
tion, that he believes this No is to his advantage, and 
perhaps some people may tlunk so. What Compari¬ 
son IS there betwixt the present Age, and that which 
we have seen ! You will quicldy see my Lady Sand¬ 
wich , but I am afraid she goes into the Counlr}L She 
knows all that you think of her. Iviy Lady Sandwich 
will tell you more News of this Country than I She 
has examin’d and sounded every thing to the bottom. 
She perfectly Imows all my haunts, and has found the 
way not to be a Granger here. 

LEiijiR 117 [Works, 1728 III 62] 


118 

TO NINON DE LANCLOS 

[1699] 

The la§t Letter I receive from Madame de Lanclos, 
seems to me to be always the be§t: and this is not 
because the sense of the present Pleasure prevails 
above the remembrance of the pa§t, but the true 
Reason is, because your Mind receives new Improve¬ 
ment and Vigour every day If it be with your Body 
as it IS with your Mind, I shall but ill mamtain the 
druggie you mention for the be§t Stomach. I was 
willmg to make a trial of mine against that of my Lady 
Sandwich, at a great Entertainment at my Lord Jerseys; ^ 
and I was not worsted. All the world knows my Lady 

^“Ned” Villiers, ifl: Earl (1656-1711), a farruhar name m 
the satires of Charles II’s reign Like his contemporary 
Etherege he sobered down m middle-age, became a Lord- 
Ju§tice in Ireland, Secretarj/" of St^te, and Lord Chamberlain 
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Sandmcb’s Wit, and I am convinc’d of her good Tafte, 
by the extraoidmary cSleem she has for you She 
did not get the better of me in tlie Praises u hich she 
gave you, any more than m Appetite You are of all 
Countries , as much esteem’d at London as at Paris 
You are of all Times , and vhen I alledgc you for 
the honour of mine, the young people immediately 
name you to give the ad\ antage to theirs Thus y ou 
are hfiStress both of the present and the paSt, I u ish 
with all my soul y ou may ha\ c a considerable power 
over the future! It is not Reputation that I hav e now 
in view, this is secur’d to you in all times I am 
thmking of a thing that is more essential, and that 
IS, Life of which eight Days are more worth, than 
eight Centuries of Glory after death // anj one bad 
formerly propos’d to you to lae as you mu do, you uoutd 
bate ban£dyour self, (the Expression charms me) and 
yet you content yourself with Ease and Qjuet, after 
having tasted the moSt lively Pleasures 

There is not one w ho has a greater value for Youth 
than I have as I have nothing of it but the re¬ 
membrance I follow your example, and make the 
most of the present that I can Would to God the 
Duchesse Maoymn had been of our mind 1 for then she 
should hav e been alive Still but she w ould needs die 
the greatest Beauty in the world My Lady Sanduteb 
goes into the Country she goes from hence as much 
admired at London, as she was at Pans Live, for 
life IS good when it is without pun Pray send the 
enclos d Billet to the Abbe de Hautefeuille at the 
Duchesse de Somlloo's ■ 1 sometimes see the Abbe 
du Boss friends, who complain he has forgot them 
pray assure him of my most humble Rcspcfls 

lETTER iis [Worlis 1728 in 64] 


* The Duchesse de Bouillon lived in Pans in the rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs 
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II9 

NINON DE LANCLOS TO SAINT EVEFMOND 

[1699] 

Wit IS very dangerous in friendship * Your Letter 
would have undone any one but my self. I know your 
lively and surprising Tmagmation; and I was even 
forc’d to call to mind that iMctan has writ in praise of 
a in order to make your Stile familiar to me. 
I wish to God you could thmk of me, what you say 
of me * I could dispense with all Nations. And, 
indeed, ’tis to you that the glory of all this is to be 
ascrib’L Your la§t Letter is a ma§ter-piece : it has 
been the sub)e£t of all the conversations that have been 
had in my chamber tins month. You return to youth : 
you do very well to love it. Philosophy suits well 
with sprighdmess of Wit. ’Tis not enough to be wise, 
we mu§t likewise please at the same time ; and I am 
well assured, you will always please, so long as you 
thmk as you do. Few people are able to resist old 
age I fancy I am not yet sunk under the weight of it. 
I could wish with you, that the Duchesse Ma;(arm had 
regarded life m itself, without thinlnng of her face, 
which would have been lovely to the la§t, tho’ good 
sense had come m the room of some fewer charms. 
My Lady Sandwich will always keep up the force of 
her Wit, when she loses Youth ; at lea§t I am of that 

cannot refrain from quoting the following passage from 
a nineteenth century newspaper, commumcated to me by 
Mr C E Laurence “ The resurre£hon of flies by burial 
in cigar ash mu§t not be put down to the credit of the 
nineteenth century It was known one thousand seven 
hundred years ago to Lucian who writes “ ‘ If a httle 
ash IS Strewed on a dead fly the creature will undergo a 
complete rebirth, which should be satisfactory proof of the 
immortahty of the fly-soul, since the latter is able to return 
to Its body, take possession of it, amrnate it, and cause it 
to fly away ’ ” 
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TO THE MARQUIS DE CANAPLES 

mmd Adieu, Sir x^hen }Ou see the Countess of 
Sandutch^ make her remember me, for I should be 
much troubled to be forgotten b) Iicr 

LETTER 119 [Works 17*8 HI 67 J 


120 

TO THE MARQUIS DE CANAPLES 

[iCpp] 

You could not gi\ c me better proofs of j our Triend- 
ship, than upon this Occasion, lien I \\ ant die tender¬ 
ness of my Friends and the fortitude of my own mind 
to support me ]f 1 were but thirty Years of Age, 
it would be difficult for me to retries c such a charming 
Oinvcrsation, and old as I am, it is altogether im¬ 
possible Yours, my Lord, and that of some Persons 
who are Still concern’d forme, would indeed be a great 
relief to me at Pans, and I should go o\ er and seek 
It without delay, if die Infirmities of c\trcme Old Age 
were not a great obstacle to it Besides, what should 
I do at Pans, but either hide my self, or appear with 
various horrors about me , often sick, always infirm 
and crazy ? It might be said of me, what Madame de 
Comiul 1 said of a certain Lady I ihould be glad to 
know the Church-Yard a here she goes to renew her S/jleton “ 

* Anne Mane de Cornuel (160J-1694) a lady celebrated for 
her witty repartee and the hostess of one of the seventeenth 
century salons \y an account of her in Tallcmant des 
Reaux s HiSloncttes Pans 1861 VI azSe/jry] Tallcmant 
also gives a sclcflion of her wittiasms pX 46-57] though 
he docs not include the one quoted in this letter Among 
them he menuons her calm ripoSlc to a robber who attacked 
her alone in her coach and began fumbling m her bosom 
There s nothmg for you there my friend I have nather 
pearls nor breasts 

® This Lady who had naturally a pale meagre Countenance 
appear d sometimes with a fresh lively red Complexion &c 
[note of Des Maizeaux ] 
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These are good reasons for me not to leave England. 
The §lionge§t is, that the small Estate I have, could 
not cross the Sea with me, for it would be impossible 
for me to draw it from hence. ’Tis true it’s next to 
nothing , but then it’s upon that nothing I live. The 
Duchesse Ma:(afm ow’d me once eight hundred 
Pounds Sterling, of which she died four hundred 
Guineas in my debt. Indeed, she dispos’d of what 
I had more than my self. The extremities to which 
she was reduc’d, are not to be conceiv’d However, 
I’d freely give all I have left, so that she were Still alive. 
You lose in her one of your beSt Friends, and you can’t 
imagine how much she is regretted, both by private 
Persons, and the Publick. She had an indifference 
for Life, that there’s reason to believe she was not sorry 
to part with it.^ The English, who excel all other 
Nations m the point of dying, ought to look upon 
her with emT" 

LEiitR 120 [Works, 1728 I cxlv] Dcs Maizcaux, in his 
Lrfe, relates how this letter came to be written After the 
Duchesse Mazarin’s death “his Friends renew’d their 
soUicitations to him to return They thought the Death of 
this Lady had broke the ties which bound lum so fa5t to England, 
and that he would be very glad to come and live with his old 
Friends, and forsake those Places which only fed lus sorrow ” 
Louis XIV, had granted permission m 1689 for Saint Evremond’s 
return 


12I 

TO THE MARQUIS DE CANAPLES 

[1699] 

I Icnow not. Sir, whether you have received the 
Letter which I did my self the honour to write to you, 
to return you my mo§t humble thanks for the mo§t 

^ This remark has been taken by some people to imply that 
the Duchess committed suicide [Cf page 545 ,11 24-7] 
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TO THE SIEtIR BARBIN 

obliging offers that could be made I wish I was in 
a condition to accept of them Nature, to which I 
have had so much reason to be grateful, is )uSt upon 
the pomt of withdrawmg her favours, and of treatmg 
me as she did the Duchcsse This was un¬ 

merciful to Madame Ma^arm, who was as handsome 
as ever, and the same as she was when you saw her 
she was very little concern d for the injustice that 
Nature did her, for never person died with so much 
resignation and resolution I mourn for the Loss of 
her every day She often repeated a Verse of La 
Fontaini, which, 1 doubt not, she had made use of 
with regard to me, but which I cannot with regard 
to her 

Upon the ntngs of tme grtef files anaj 

I wish I could do what she would have done, and 
what I shall never be able to do The consideration 
of what she owed me has no part in my Complaints 
When I refleft that the Niece and Heiress of Cardmal 
Mta^rtn had need of me on certain occasions for her 
subsistence, I make Christian Reflexions, which will 
be for the good of my Soul, if they are of no effeS 
towards my Payment 

LETTER lil [Wort'S 1728 III 66 J 


122 

TO THE SIEUR BARBIN 

[Winter, 1699] 

1 am very much obliged to you. Sir for your good 
opimon of the trifles that have dropp’d from my pen, 
which people are so kind as to call my ‘ Works ’ If 
I was of an age in which my imagination could furnish 
me with such, whatever they might be I should not 
fail to send them to you , the beauty of the Impression 
would recommend them But the little Genius I 
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once had, is so worn out, that I find it very hard to 
make any use of it, even for things tliat arc necessary 
to life. It IS not for me now to mind my pleasure 
and diversion; my only concern is, to live 

You desire I would inform you what belongs to 
me in the small Pieces which have been printed under 
my name. There is scarce any of them in which I 
have not the be§t shaie ; but I find them cither quite 
altered or enlarged. The Gi eat Bells of St. Go main des 
Pre\, which Li/igi ^ admired, do by no means belong 
to me. This is the fir^ Addition I can think of. The 
Charms of Fi lendship , the long Fetter of Consolation 
to a Fadj ; the Reflexions on the Do^rine of Epiciaiis , 
the Eloquence of Feti onius, and some others which I do 
not remember, do not belong to me in the Ica^t 
If I were young and handsome, I should not be ill 
pleased to see my Pidhire at the beginning of a Book : 
but It would be making a scuiwy present to the Reader, 
to give him an old and ugly Portraiture of a man of 
eighty-five years of age 

My Eyes fail me , I can neither read nor write, but 
with much pam. You will excuse me that I cannot 
give you a more exadt account of that which you 
inquire of me 

LEiiiiR 122 [Works, 1728 I cxlvu] “I sobated him 
several times to pubhsh his Works,” says Des Mai2eaux, “ but 
he always dechned , and I was afterwards informed that his 
Friends could never prevail with him to do it He told me 
himself, that the Marquis de Saissac had offer’d him tliree 
hundred Guineas, if he would give them to him with a short 
Preface, in which he should own them to be genume Monsieur 
de BariUon, the French Ambassador, would have given him 
a hundred Pounds for the single Comedy of the Operas ” 

^ 1 e Luigi the musician Barbm had inserted this piece in 
the Reflexions sur les Operas ” The other pieces, with 
the exception of the JLetter of Consolation^ were included by 
Des Maizeaux m an appendix " of the be§t Pieces attributed 
to Saint Evremond”, in his edition of 1728, Volume III, 
pp 360, 279, 177, respefhvely 
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That Barbm after the gross piraaes he had already committed 
should have had the impertineflre to try his hand again is an 
excellent example of commercial dishonefty He went 5lill 
further for early in 1700 he again published a coUefbon of 
Saint Evremond s works Nouvelles (Euvres meslees 
of which Des Maizeaux observes that what was properly 
Samt Evremond s made but one third of the Volume the 
re^l servmg only to swell it out which was Barbin s prafhce 
He adds however a mitigating clause by that means he 
has recovered several Pieces of which Samt Evremond had no 
Copy and which would have been lo^ 


123 

TO NINON DE lANCLOS 

[New Year’s Day, 1700] 

The letter which you wrote to me on the 14th of 
Oftober was delivered to me in the month of 
December It is rather out of date, but good things 
are welcome how ever late they arrive I am delighted 
with your seriousness, you have given pleasure to 
Smca^ who is not used to receive it You call yourself 
old with all the charm of feeling and wit of a young 
person I have a curiosity which you can satisfy 
When you remember your Youth does not the 
recolleftion of the pa§t sometimes suggest to you 
ideas, as far removed from the Jangours of idleness 
as from the tumults of passion ^ Do you never feel 
in your heart a secret opposition to the calm of mind 
you imagine yourself to have acquired ^ 

To be hied by those you love 
In and out of season 
Is a sign your feelings mote 
In Harmony uitb Reason 
Lote for us shall neter cease 
Till Death brings us our release 
It dies and so do we 
May the gererous Fates above 
Grant you thirty years of Lae 
And of Pbtlosoply 
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That IS what I wish you on New Year’s Day, a day 
on which those who have nothing to give, send wishes 
instead of gifts. 

LETTER 123 [Translated for the fir§l time from OEuvres, 

1739 V 337] 


124 

TO MY LORD MONTAGU 

[1700] 

No Person can be more sensible than I am of the 
honour of being remembered by you. There is not 
one word in your Letter that does not please me, 
except where you tell me, that you eat Truffles every 
day. I could not forbear ci ymg, when I thought of 
my eating them with the Duchesse Ma^ann , I repre¬ 
sented her to my self, with all her charms I thought 
I was at Boughfon ^, the Nile and the Crocodiles 
appear’d to me.2 I cannot continue this Discourse 
without sorrow; and therefore I must give it over. 
My Lady Sandwich has been at Windsor these nine or 
ten days. I sent her your Letter : if she returns to 
London, as ’tis probable she will, I shall not fail, my 
Lord, to tell her of the Musick and the Truffles that 
wait for her. 

I doubt not but Dr. Sjlvefii e has caused those Pieces 
of Corelh^ which he brought with him, to be play’d 

^ Lord Montagu’s seat m Northamptonsfiire v note. 
Letter 126 

2" The Marquis d’Heucourt and M de Samt Evremond 
bemg at Boughton, their Servants -went a fishing m the 
Ponds, and saw some Pikes so large, that they took them 
to be such Crocodiles as are found m the Nile, and ran away 
for fear of bemg devour’d by them ” [note of Des Maii^eaux] 
^Arcangelo Corelli, the viohniSt and composer (1653—1713) 
The pieces brought over from Italy by Dr SylveSlre were 
probably Corelh’s Opera 4 and 3, pubhshed respe£b.vely at 
Bologna and Rome in 1694 and 1700, consisting of twenty- 
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over, which will make us despise the Chaconne of 
Galatea^ and the IjigiMl o£ 'Poland ‘ We c\pe£lcd Dr 
Sjiielire would be all upon his Architcifhire and Paint¬ 
ing, but he has decen M us, for Corelii has taken the 
place of Michael Angelo^ and of Kaphael I wish the 
Doftor would be so kind as to translate for me some 
chapter of the Author, who teaches us the way not 
to die * I have no hopes but in him All the 
Do&ors, Apothecaries, and Surgeons, arc angry to 
di5traftion at him for disposing of Death to their 
prejudice I wish m) Lord, I could profit an) thing 
by his inStmfhons and live the Mtlle Auos^ of the 
Spamards, that I might continue so long your moft 
humble and moft obedient Servant 

LETTER 1^4 [Works 1728 in 68] 


four sonatas for violins and dulcimer Corelli lived in the 
OrHin*?! Ottoboni s palace at Rome for the Ian thittf jears 
of bis life conduce the celebrated Monda) concerts and 
giving lessons to pupds vho came to him from ever) country 
in Europe 

^le the Chaconne from LuUis Acis et GaUtce (1686) 
Roland another of Lulli s operas based on Anono s 
Orlando furioso was produced in 168; 1 am indebted 

to Dr Sanford Terry for his help in expliining the word 
hoffliiU which IS not to be found in any diftionary Saint 
Evremond is referrmg apparently to the 5th act of the 
opera the scene of which is laid in the palace of the good 
fairy Logiililla I therefore presume refers to some 

celebrated passage in this aft which is largely devoted to her 
singing 

2 This was that eccentric barriSlct John AsgiU v^ho published 
in 1700 a pamphlet entitled An Argument that Man 
may be Translated mto Eternal Life without passing through 
Death in which he Strenuously mamtained that it was 
possible for Christians to pass from mortality to immortality 
without the inconveiuence of dying 
® 1 e a thousand years 
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125 

TO MONSIEUR SYLVESTRE 

[1700] 

Be satisfied. Sir, with your merit of Inspcftor, and 
don’t encroach upon mine. I leave you your 
Architefhire and Pamting , but pray don’t disturb me 
upon the Geogtaphj of Good-eatmg ^ However I mu^ 
confess, that your Heath-Cocks, your Oysters, your 
Salmon, your Fruits, and the re§t of that delicious 
abundance which you mention to me, give you some 
right to msult me, and leave me no relief, but in attri¬ 
buting all your advantages to the diredhon and mag¬ 
nificence of my Lord. Get but a thing please vjy Gold 
Montagu, and donP tiouhk your head any fwther: what¬ 
ever expence is to be wade, whatevei care, whatevei indushy 
IS to be employed to have it, yon will be sure not to go witl)- 
outit. These are the very words of tlie late Duchesse 
Ma^arin, which are as good as Oracles, and which were 
never more )u§t than on tins occasion. I never 
desired any thmg so earnestly as to go to Boughton, 
to see my Lord, the good Company and Learning in 
Its full lugtre, when Monsieur le Vassor - is there: I 

'^v Saint Evremond’s verses to Mr Vilhers in CEuvres, 
i739> V 5 3, in which he begs Vilhers to patronize an imaginary 
book he proposes to write, entitled “ La Gourmande 
Geographie ” SylveStre, who was living on the fat of 
Lord Montagu’s land at Boughton, was disposed to disagree 
with the exclusive praise given in those verses to Oy^ers 
and Truffles 

2 Michael Le Vassor (1648—1718) was brought up in the 
Cathohc faith, which he afterwards renounced In 1695 
he escaped from the persecutions m France and settled in 
England, where Bishop Burnet obtained a pension for him 
from William III He wrote many books, including para¬ 
phrases of the New Testament, and a history of Louis XIII 
From a remark m “Nouvelles Litteraires de la Haye,” 
vol 8, It appears that he held a benefice m Northamptonshire 
which would account for his presence at Boughton 
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do not look upon my self as any thmg, because I don’t 
understand Greek 

LETTER 125 [Worls I728 III 73 ] 


126 

TO MONSIEUR SYLVESTRE 

[1700-1701] 

If my new mfirmities, or rather my old ones which 
are \erymuch grown upon me had not hindered me 
from going to Boughton,^ I should have been as happy 
as a man almost a hundred years of age can be I lose 

^Near Kettering in Northamptonshire t Views of the 
Seats of Noblemen etc London 1824 by J P Neales 
Second Series, Vol I Ralph Montagu during his residence 
as Ambassador at Pans spent some time at Versailles the 
then reccntl) built, magmficent residence of Louis XIV 
From that model he formed his ideas of building and 
gardemng and in this mansion as well as m Montagu House 
London which he also crefied displayed all that 
gorgeous splendour of decoration of which the French 
Style admits Being particularly cStcemed by King 

William that monarch honoured him with a visit at this 
seat Oftober 24 1695 when his Majesty and the whole 
court were entertained with the greatest magnificence 

The Scat at Boulton is particularly observable for its 
spacious elegant and delightful Gardens and for its sump¬ 
tuous Water works Below the Western Front of the House 
are Three more remarkable Parterres the Parterre of 
Statues the Parterre of Basms and the Water Parterre 
wherein is an Oftagon Basin whose Circumference is 216 
Yards which in the middle of it has a Jet d Eau whose 
Height IS above 50 Feet surrounded with other smaller 
Jets d Eaus On the North Side of the Parterre Garden is 
a small Wilderness which is call d the Wilderness of Apart 
meats an exceeding dehghtful Place and nobly adorn d 
with Basins Jets d Eaus Statues with the Platanus Lime 
Tree Beech Bayes &c all in exquisite Form and Order 
To the Southward of the lower part of the Parterre Garden 
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a thousand pleasures wlucli are all to my ta§te. That 
of seemg the fine House, the fine Water-Works, the 
fine Ducks, would have pleased me extreamly, altho’ 
I be but an indifferent Tnspeftor. But you will easily 
guess the greatest of all, and that is bemg with my 
Lord Montagu, to en)oy tus conversation twice a day, 
before and after the be§t cheer in the world. No 
Person ever merited to be more magnificently receiv’d, 
and more handsomly entertam’d, than my Lady Sand¬ 
wich ; no man was ever more proper to receive and 
entertain her well, than my Lord Montagu I hope 
the Cascade, the Oftogon, the Water-Sheafs, and the 
Water-Spouts, shall have made my Lady Sandwich 
forget France. And as my Lord is veiy happy m 
inspirmg his taSte and lus designs as to Buildings and 
Gardens, I don’t question but she will soon undertake 

IS a larger Wtlderness of a diiferent Figure, having Ten 
equidistant Walks concentring m a round Area, and adorn’d 
also with Statues In one of the Quarters is a fine Pheasantery 
The larger Trees upon the Sides of the Walks have Eglantine 
and Woodbind chmbing up and clasping about the Bodies 
of them The Canal at the Bottom of all, is about 1,500 
yards in length in Four Lines falling into each other at 
Right Angles At the lower end of it is a very Noble 
Cascade The Walls, on each side of the Cascade at the 
Head of the Basm that it falls mto, are adorn’d with Vases 
and Statues The Cascade has Five Falls The Perpendi¬ 
cular about Seven Feet A Lme or Range of Jets d’Eaus 
m number Thirteen, are placed at the Head of the Cascade, 
and possess the Interval where the Water enters upon its 
first Fall These throw up their Water, as that of the Canal 
descends a very agreeable and charming Entertainment 
both to the Eye and Ear, and a lovely Refreshment to the 
Standers-by, in a hot and sultry Air There are also several 
Jets d’Eaus m the Basin underneath Also the Knot of 
regularly-figur’d Islets beset with Aquatick Plants, there 
call’d the Decoy, is extremely handsome and pleasant ’ 
[The Natural Htflorj of Northamptonshire by John 
Morton London, 1712, p 491] A plan of the gardens, 
which occupied upwards of a hundred acres, is preserved 
m the King’s Library at the British Museum 
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some new Work at Htnchtnhroohe ^ which will not be 
behmd those of Boughfon, in any respect It is im¬ 
possible for any one to be more sensible than I am of 
the honour of her remembrance There was nothmg 
wanting to perfeft my grief, for not havmg seen 
Boulton and the Master of the place, but my not 
having seen Htnchtnhroohe^ and its Mistress, who is 
the greatest ornament of all the places where she is 
If the poor Duchesse Mac^artn had been yet alive, 
she would have had Peaches, of which she would not 
have fail*d to gi\ e me a share, she would have had 
Truffles, which I should have eat with her, not to 
mention the Carps of Hetvball * I muSt make up the 
loss of so many advantages by the Sundays and 
Wednesdays of Monia^tHottse^ 

LETTER 126 [Works I728 III 74] 

^ \ e Hinchingbrooke theseat of the Earls of Sandwich at the 
gates of Huntingdon There is a legend that Lady Sandwich 
shut her husband into a room of the house which for many 
years was called the starved Chamber denying him sufficient 
food and forbidding any one to see him There is no record 
thatsheundertookany improvements to thehouse or gardens 
® Newhall in Essex a royal residence in Henry VIII s reign 
It became Lord Montagu s property through his second wife 
the widow of Christopher Monk and Duke of Albemarle 
whose father the illustrious George Monk had been presented 
with the house for his services to Charles II She was a 
confirmed lunatic and Montagu only married her for the 
vaft possessions she inherited from her father the Duke of 
Newcastle v MSS of the Duke of Buccleuch I Letter 
from Newcastle to Albemarle Dec 14 1684 I am per 
fefUy of your Grace s opmion there is no place so fit and 
proper for my daughter m all respefls as your Grace s noble 
house of New Hall it is the beSl house the beSt seat and 
the best furmshed of any subjefls bouse m the kingdom 
and I esteem it more convenient for anybody that takes 
physic than if it was withm four miles of London 
® On the site of the present British Museum Montagu 
had rebuilt it after a disastrous fire which had occurred m 
January 1685-6 after Lord Devonshire the tenant had 
given a great ball there 
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127 

TO MONSIEUR SYLVESTRE 


[1700-I701] 

You cannot imagine the ]oy I was in when I saw 
the Pye was come Besides that a Parttidge-Pye is 
considerable in itself, it recalPd to my mind the idea 
of my Lord Montagu^ of you, and of all the good 
company at Boughton ; and made me imagine m a 
lively manner all the Beauties there, which I have not 
seen, and of which I am informed by all those who 
have been there. My Lord Gahvay ^ who is a good 
judge of every thing, told me that the Cascade of 
Boulton IS the mo§t perfeQ; and finish’d one he ever 
saw: that there are greater collections of Water at 
Versailles and Chantilly , but that if he was to give 
a model of those kinds of Works, he would give that 
of the Cascade of Boulton in preference to all others. 
Monsieur le Coq ^ has made a description of it m a 

^ Henn de Massue de Ruvigny (1648-1720), created Earl of 
Galway, 1697, for his military service in Ireland, after he 
had been driven from France by the protectant persecutions 
He was a close friend of Samt Evremond, who made 
him his executor and left him in his wiU £(iO to buy a 
memorial ring In a “ Charadler ”, written for the EleCtress 
Sophia in 1703 he is described as “ one of the fineCt 
Gentlemen m the army, with a head fitted for the Cabinet 
as well as the Camp, is very modeCt, vigilant and smcere, 
a man of honour and honeCty, without pride or affeftation, 
wears his own hair, is plain in his dress and his manners ” 
Evelyn Diary Oct 2nd, 1689 “Came to visit us 
one Monsieur le Coque, a French refugee, who left 
great riches for his rehgion, a very learned, civil person, 
he married the siCter of the Duchesse de la Force ” Fran- 
901s le Coq, sieur de Getmam, who at the age of 17 could 
translate Greek at sight, was imprisoned with his wife 
during the ‘ dragonnades and allowed to go mto exile m 
1685 
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very long Letter and the Marquis ile Montandre ' 
talks of It almost after the same manner that they do 

If my Lord sent me the Pje of his own proper 
motion, he makes me one of the moSl presumptuous 
men in the world even tho you had put him in 
mind of It,) et I should Still ha\ e a very great obligation 
to his Lordship, and should not be displeased to lie 
under many more of that kind to him I am afraid 
there may be a sort of ingratitude in making such nice 
diStiniSions Whatever vanity there may be m it, I 
am willmg to believe that my Lord thought of me 
first himself and that you put him in mind from time 
to time of his design 

After I had written my Letter, Monsieur ha Pterre 
arriv d who gave me eleven Peaches, which are north 
eleven Cities to speak like the Spaniards, tv hen they 
would highly commend the presents they receive 
The pains which I feel this minute, bring my distemper 
to my mmd I v ish you had cured me w ith the Diet 
of Boulton, the Partridges Truffles, eVr If you 
were here your Looks alone would do There is no 
distemper that can hold it against the corpuscnla, ejPtivia, 
emanatwnes, simulacra sanitates which flow from your 
eyes I wish with great impatience to receive the 
effefts of them 

LETTER 127 [Works lyzS III 90 ] 


1 Francois de la Rochefoucauld on his brother s death in 
170Z Marquis de Montandre (1672-1759) a proteSlanr 
refugee He became a Lieutenant Colonel in the English 
army accompanying Lord Galway to Portugal At the end 
of his life he was highly favoured by George II 
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128 

TO MY LORD GALWAY ^ 

London, August the 29tli [1701] 

My Lord, 

I have not done my self tlie honour of writing to 
your Lordship, since his Majesty gave you a Regi¬ 
ment 2 : you wou’d doubtless have been so obliging 
as to answer me, I was willmg to save you that 
trouble, and only desired the Marquis de Montandre 
and Monsieur Boyer ^ to assure your Lordship that 
no body in the world can think himself more interested 
in what concerns my Lord Gahvaj than my self. 

As to Monsieur de Buy:^eux : in my opmion he a6ls 
very wisely to fall in with the bad taSte now in fashion, 
concerning Champagne Wine, in order to sell his own 
the better I cou’d never have thought, that the 
Wines of Rheims cou’d have been changed into Wines 
of Anjou, by their colour and their harshness. There 
ought to be a harshness in the Wines of Rlieims : but 
a harshness with a colour, which turns into a sprightly 
tartness when it is ripe The Tartness is amorous of 
it, and it IS not to be drank till the end of June. You 
have formerly been a Lover, and perhaps you think 
I prophane the word ajnoious. However, it is the 
term used by the Connoisseurs, the D'O/owies, the 


^ Henri de Massue de Ruvigny [see note. Letter 127] was 
created Earl of Galway in 1697, for his ser^nces in Ireland 
2 “ The King had given him a Regiment of Dutch Horse 
Guards ” [note of Des Maizeaux] v Luttrell’s Diary 
June 27, 1700 “ The Earl of Galway is made General of 

the Dutch Forces, and Colonel of the blue regiment of foot- 
guards, lately commanded by the Duke of Wirtemberg ” 

2 Abel Boyer (1664-1729), a prote§tant refugee, came to 
England m 1689 He became the tutor of the infant Duke 
of Gloucester, who died in 1700 when he was 10 years old 
Boyer is remembered by his "Royal Didhonary French 
and Enghsh” 1699 
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Boisdaiipbtns, and bj jour humble Sen ant, formerly 
renown’d for their nice palate * We can never have 
good Champagne, without a good body, let our 
modem Vmedressers say what they will Tocane 
must be left to the Wines of Ay The Wines of Sillcry 

and Ronciires used to be kept two years, and were 
admirable but for the first four months, they w ere 
nothing but Verjuice The Wines of Burgundy have 
got such an ascendant, notwithstanding all that I have 
said and written, concerning the Wines of Cham 
paignc,’ that I dare not name them any more You 
cannot think how much I am mortified at it 
Let Monsieur Ptrf:iieii\ order a little Vessel of 
Wine to be managed the same w ay it vv as done forty 
years ago, before the v iciated taSte crept in, and send 
you some of it 

Monsieur de P/g-^/r/zv was very young when I left 
France, yet I had the honour to know him, tho’ my 
chief acquaintance was with his Father, in whom I 
lost a very good friend, and a dozen bottles of his beSt 
Wine, which he us’d to order me every winter by 
Gautttr his Merchant in England 
You will oblige me my Lord, by making my 
compliments to Monsieur de Piiyyitti\, when you 
write to him I respeft him both for his Father’s 
merit, and his own 

1 am so touch’d with yours, that I need not recall 
that of Monsieur de Rmignj,' to assure you that I 

V The French text reads Coftaux mitrtfois rtnommis For 
an account of the appheauon of the expression cottau to the 
renowned gourmets Saint Evremond d Olonne and Bois 
dauphin v Introdufbon 

2 Virgin Wine which comes first of itself from the 
Grapes without pressing [note of Dcs Maizcaux] 

“iFor notes on these wines t Saint Evremond s Letter to 
d Olonne No 45 

^ Henri Massue de Ruvigny iSt Marquis and father of the 
Earl of Galway (ifiiof-iSSp) He was defied Deputy 
General of the Reformed Churches in ifijy and was Envoy 
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shall dispute with all the world the sentiments of 
esteem and friendship which aie due to you. I honour 
your virtue, your good qualities, your philosophy, and 
your great talents of every kind. With these senti¬ 
ments I always think of your Lordship, and am, my 
Lord, your moSt humble and moSt obedient servant, 
and subaltern in Philosophy. 

LETTER 128 [Works, 1728 111 70 ] 


129 

TO PRINCE MAURICE D’AUVERGNE ^ 

[1702] 

1 had always heard that Friendship never ascended; 
an opinion founded on some obscr\^ations, that 
Fathers love their Children, better than they are 
beloved by them As to Fathers, I have nothing to 
say against it, but I find the Proverb to be false by 
my own experience, with regard to Grandfathers. 
The Friendship of my Grand-chtld^ does not Stop at the 
first degree , it ascends with all its force, till it arrives 
at the Giand-Vapa - What does one do in order to 

Extraorfimary to England from 1674-1676 After the 
revocation of the Edi£l of Nantes he settled in England 
and for 3 years welcomed the proteftant exiles at his house 
at Greenwich “ A cordial and agreeable Friend, whose 
intimacy is sohd, whose Fanuharity is pleasing, and whose 
Conversation is always sensible and improving ” \v “ A 
Conversation between Saint Evremond and the Due de 
Candale ” Works, 1728 II 17] 

^ Emmanuel Maurice de la Tour d’Auvergne, son of Frederic- 
Maurice de la Tour, Due de Bouillon, Turenne’s brother 
His brother, the second Due de Bouillon, married Marianne, 
the Duchesse Ma^arin’s sifter “ He died, says Des Maizeaux, 
at the Hague in March 1702, a few days after Saint Evremond 
sent him this Letter ” 

2 “ Prince Maurice used to call M de Saint Evremond his 
Grand-Papa ” [Note of Des Maizeaux ] 
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please him ^ one gives e\cenent Wine at London, one 
sends the best Tea from Holland, one writes firSl 
I could push this One very far, but I chuse to quit 
that manner of writing in the third Person, which was 
introduced at Court bj Monsieur de Tnrenne,' and has 
been kept up after his death by those that belong to his 
Family , I chuse to quit it on purpose to upbraid j ou 
direfUy, thereb) to shew jou the tenderness of a 
Grandpapa How could you lca\e England, to go 
into Holland, and get a Fcicr^ If you had ftaid at 
London, our Doflor * had certainly prev ented y our 
Distemper by the ordinary diet which he prescribes, 
and observes himself He would hate order’d for 
you in your own Chamber a Health Soup, with a good 
Capon, a knuckle of Veal, Sclicry and Succhory “ 
He would have order’d ttvo Partridges to be roaSled 
for you, or three if I had been there, well larded and 
of a high relish He would have added an Hetndean,' 
and a Dove Coat Pigeon for each of us The Wine 
of Villiers taken moderately, would have made part 
of an honest simplicity, and necessary for preserving 
health But the dear Doflor is )uSt entering my 
Chamber, and smee he cannot at present hmder the 
Distemper, he is going to tell you the Remedies you 
must make use of for your recovery, tire 

ixiiaR 129 [Works 1728 III 75] 


1 This interesting fa£l has been overlooked as far as I know 
by Students of the French language and Its history 
Either M Le Fevre who attended Saint Evremond in his 
last illness or his friend Dr SjUeStre they were both 
hcentlates of the Royal College of Physicians 
“ A corruption of Chicory 

s An archaic term for a young capon Llttre s Dlflionary 
gives the spelhngs Hetoudeau or Hetourdeau 
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130 

TO COUNT MAGALOTTI 

COUNSELLOR OF STATE TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE GREAT DUKE OF TUSCANY 

[1702] 

How happy are you, Sir ! I have had the honour 
to know you above these thirty years : your years have 
acquired you a great Stock of knowledge , have gainM 
you a great deal of experience, a great deal of cSteem, 
without lessening the vigour either of your Mind or 
Body • mine, which are indeed more numerous, have 
not been so favourable to me. They have left none 
of the Vivacity which I had, nor the beSt Constitution 
in the world which I was bleSt with For the reSt, 
Sir, I am exticamly obliged to you for writing to me 
in Italian If you had taken the pains to write to me 
in Flench, you would have put me to the blush, to 
see a Stranger understand the beauty and delicacy of 
our Language, a great deal better than I ’Tis true, 
all the Nations in Europe would have had the same 
reason to blush, for there is none of them whose 
Language you do not speak more elegantly than their 
greatest wits can do. 

I must have done you much injury in the opimon 
which the Marquis Ejimcctm ^ had of your discern¬ 
ment • the reputation which you were pleased to give 
me with him, has certainly spoiled yours. This Court 
IS extreamly satisfied with him, his person, his be¬ 
haviour, and his conversation I have found all the 
accomplishments in him that can be desired The 

1 Envoy Extraortlinary from the Great Duke of Tuscany, 
to compliment the Queen [Anne] on her accession to the 
Throne ” [March 8, 1702] [Note of Des Maizeaux] The 
Chevaher Giraldi and the Commandeur del Bene, who are 
mentioned later m the letter, were presumbly attached to 
Einuccmi 
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Cavalier Gtraldt who is in greafcfavour with every body 
here makes him acquamted with all his friends which 
he will Stand in no need of when he pleases to appear 
himself his presence makes it unnecessary for any 
one to do him good offices 
Before I make an end I beseech you, Sir toacquamt 
his Royal Highness with my humble acknowledgments, 
which I shall retam to the laSt moment of my life, for 
all the favours he has conferred upon me I owe to 
the liberalities of his good Florence Wine my latter 
years, winch I have spent with tolerable easmess 
After you have acquitted me of this firSt duty, which 
is to me the moSt precious m the world you will have 
the goodness to assure the Commandeur del Bene 
of the esteem which I shall have for his merit all my 
life I will give you no new assurances of the senti 
ments which you inspired into me, from the very 
moment I had the honour to know you I shall end 
with givmg you an account of the Slate I have been 
m this long time these six Verses which I wrote 
formerly,^ will explain it to you 

Far from France my Itfe I lead 
Far from plenty far from need 
With my vulgar fate content 
And the Uttle Heaven hath lent 

Vertue if not sour I choose 
Pleasure if not wild and loose 
Life I love but do not fiy 
At Death s approach nor fear to die 

As ill as I am this day, yet I ought to wish rather 
than fear it but if I pass an hour without pam I 
reckon my self happy You know that a suspension 

^ They were written in 1685 for Ninon de Lanclos who had 
asked Saint Evremond what disposition his mind was in 
at that time and sent with the letter addressed To the 
Modern Leontium [f Letter 70] Only two of the 
ongmal four verses ate quoted m dus letter 
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of pain, IS the felicity of those who suffer. I find that 
mine is suspended when I am so happy as to entertam 
you. 

LETTER 130 [Works, 1728 III 93 ] 


I3I 

TO MONSIEUR SYLVESTRE 

[1703] 

’Tis about ten years ago that my Lord Montagu^ 
explain’d to the Duchesse Ma^ann and me, the meamng 
of Depontam. I thought I had read all the good 
Authors, that speak of the customs of the Romans ; 
but I had miss’d ¥eHus^ who teaches me what my 
Lord told us, but does not explain it so well. Depon¬ 
tam were old men good for nothing, useless to publick 
and private persons, who were thrown from the top 
of the Bridge {deponte) into the River. This Discourse 
alarm’d me. Judge you, if I ought not to be in the 
utmost apprehension this day * 

Urget pmsentia Turm ^ 

I beg of my Lord Montagu not to put me m the 
number of the Depontam ; but to contribute to preserve 
me in the world as long as nature will allow As for 
you, Doftor, who ought to take care of my old Mass, 
and enliven it again by your salutary Looks, how 
comes it that you have been so long without seeing 
me ^ If you give over your assiduity, I will take back 
those corpuscles, those atoms of health which I gave 
you. 


LEiiLR 131 [Works, 1728 III 92] 

^ Fe§lus, the Roman grammarian and editor of a di£honary 
entided “ Sexti Pompeii Fe§li de Verborum Sienificauone ” 
2 Virgil Aeneid IX 73 
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132 

TO MADAME DE LA PERRINE 

[1700-1703] 

I thought to have brought you as far as mnaie Ideas,^ 
but I see you ate hardly got to Axioms Let us lay 
aside Knowledge, Solomon the wisest man said, that 
Knowledge was a nearwess to the flesh Not being 
able to rejoyce that of the Ladies, it is decency and 
good manners not to affhft and vex it If the changmg 
of a Guinea, or a whole Guinea, could this day merit 
an entry into your House, I should endeavour to have 
that merit not on the account of money, but by my 
civil and gallant manner of losing it 

LETTER 132 [Works 1728 III 91 ] 


135 

TO MADAME DE LA PERRINE 

[1700-1703] 

Monsieur Kointhe has obtained your good graces 
for two Jonquils ^ one of my age ought to make a 
more considerable present, wherefore I send you five 
I should not be in pain about favours, if I knew how 
to make a good use of them Pray send me word what 

^ M de Saint Evremond was then reading Mr Locke s 
Essay concerning Human Understanding [note of Des 
Maueaux] The Essay was published for the first time in 
1690 

2 Presumably a proteStant refugee A M La Rouviere 
appears in the h§i of officers m Lord Galway s Horse 

3 The French Court had made jonquils fashionable Two 
letters from Verrio the celebrated painter of ceilings are 
preserved in the Graham MSS [HiSl MSS Comm App 
7th Rep 371] anxiously enquirmg of the British Ambassador 
in Pans die fate of the thousand jonquils he had ordered 
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you are to do after dinner. I signed all my Letters 
to the Duchesse Ada:iann, when she and I were good 
friends, as Don Quixot did his to Dulctnea : the Kinght 
with the dts?nal countenance, and she sign’d hers as 
Dulctnea did to Don Qjnxot. 

133 [Works, 1728 111 93 ] 


134 

TO MADAME DE LA PERRINE 

[1700-1703.] 

To acquit myself of the fir§t obhgation m our mar¬ 
riage, which IS to serve you in your Love affairs, 
I am sending you some paper, made expressly for the 
writing of billets-doux. There is enough for at lea§t 
two, for you mu^ not have enough to la§l long. 

Ever let the Fancy range, 

Lightsome, hvely, sparkling, gay, 

Be mconSlant while you may. 

There’s a time when none may change 

Your song, which Monsieur de Adontandre loves, 
says as much: The Siveetedf HarveH &c. 

Our Trince left your books to be returned by his 
first GueSt, but fearmg that they would go aStray, I 
was anxious to take charge of them. At the moment 
they are m safety ; but I had the misfortune to come 
upon the old man Ada^et m Da Fontauie,'^ and upon 
The Citi'i^ens of BJjems ^ My curiosity has done an 
mjury to my punctiliousness, so that you will find 
me a trifle irregular, perhaps, in restoring to you 

^ These are Lwo of La Fontame’s " Contes et Nouvelles en 
Vers” GEuvres, 1887 IV 483 and V 60] The glory of 
the ingemous old satyr Mazet de Lamporechio is summarized 
by Boccaccio, from whom La Fontaine borrowed the idea, 
as follows “ Masetto si fa mutolo e diviene hortolano 
d’uno muniglero di donne, lequale tutte concorrono a giacersi 
con lui ” “ Les Remois ” is based on an Arabian tale 
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what IS yours You will pardon that along with 
many other more considerable faults 

LETTEES 154 IJ5 [This and the following letter are translated 
for the first time from Melanges Curieux Amsterdam 
1726 Vol II pp 386 and 387 respeflively Neither of 
them appears m any of the editions in French or Enghsh 
edited by Des Maueanx There seems to be no reason to 
doubt their authenticity] 


135 

TO MADAME DE LA PERRINE 

[1700-1705] 

Marriage ■with you should be a six-months’ con- 
traft You’re a perfeft Slay at-home Winter mtfe, 
when there s a good fire, and cards, music and good 
company But as a Summer mfe I leave you to some 
one younger Never mdoots then and who knows 
if you have gone out to see a friend or to find a 
Lover! The Spaniards whose Proverbs please me 
exceedmgly say that Mujer y Gallma pterna quehran 
tada a Woman and a Hen should bate a leg broken leH 
they Stray from home ^ If you had yours broken this 
Winter, your Doffor has mended it well, for in the 
Summer you make better use of it than others do 
with theirs 1 do not ask for an account of your 
visits , they ate summer visits that do not interest me 
in the leaft Winter or Summer you will always 
deserve much I am sendmg you the posthumous 
Works of Monsieur de Samt Rea/' m which there 

variation of the more ffltmliar proverb La mujer y 
la gallma por andar se pierden aina—A woman and a hen 
are soon loSt by gaddmg about 
1 e The Abbe Cesar Vichard de Samt Real who was born at 
Chambery where he became acquainted with the wandermg 
Duchesse Mazarm whom he afterwards followed mto 
England and whose Memoirs he transcribed died m 1692 
There is no copy of his po^huraous works in the British 
Museum or the Bibhotheque Nauonale 

BB 
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are many excellent, and, for me, many very tedious 
tilings. Tlie chapter on Women, the Sabines, the Les¬ 
bians, the Mariannas and the re§t, does not wholly 
satisfy me. 

LEiifiR 135. \v note. Letter 134] 


136 

TO MADAME DE LA PERRINE 

[1700-1703.] 

The fine weather, the dullness of your appariment, 
the noise of the urchins, and a dry pavement, lead 
me to believe that you will not be at home. If my 
letter finds you there, let me know what you are 
going to do. It would be agreeable to visit Mrs. 
^ond?- You are certam there of winning a little, and 
of hearmg the harpsichord played better than any one 
you can hear in England. I await your reply, and 
remain your Winter-husband, as accommodating in 
the Summer as m the Wmter, as far as a husband of 
the ‘ Order oj a quiet Chriitmas,^ 2 go to speak, can be. 

LETTER 136 \v, note. Letter 140.] 


137 

TO I«LA.DAME DE LA PERRINE 

[1700-1703] 

I have some excellent bread, but I have no butter 
to-day, and I cannot provide my share of the meal. 

^ Nothing IS known of Mrs Bond except what we learn 
from some verses of Saint Evremond [CEuvres, 1739 V 
418], that she accompamed Mme Perrine on the clavichord 
’^The origmal of this curious expression is “I’ordre des 
Pacifiques des Noels ”, a jeSling reference, presumably, to 
Saint Evremond’s occupation of “ Winter Husband ” 
previous letter]. 
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TO MADAME DE LA PERRINE 


Monsieur de Montattdre "would "willingly lay out a part 
of his "Winnings in Peaches I forget if it was to day 
that this little group of diners was to meet Whatever 
a woman’s whimsies, they can never make an old man 
agreeable to her, and I believe that my presence can 
be dispensed with every where, except at the card 
table, at which the loser never offends so long as he 
is losmg, his defefls are re discovered after he has 
loft and paid 

LETTER 137 [t* note Letter 140] 


138 

TO MADAME DE LA PERRINE 

[1700-1703] 

When I play at your house I am certam to lose, 
though I console my seif that you win a share of my 
losses When I play elsewhere, I am diftressed that 
It IS not you who ate winning my money, and fear 
that you are losing your own at home Tell me if 
I am to be allowed to fulfill my cuftomary duty of 
losmg for as for “ the unexpefted ’ an expression 
consecrated by Madame Mas^arm, I consider myself 
immune 

LETTER 138 [i> note Letter 140] 


'59 

TO MADAME DE LA PERRINE 

[1700-1703] 

I am domg all I can to become young agam, but 
cannot attam my end I dream of my school days, 
I return to the ftudy of Grammar, but it is all to no 
purpose If Betty ' in spite of her Youth wishes to 
1 Betty Mmc de la Peitine s daughter ^ 
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ake three or four yeais off her life, she has only to 
ead tlie Decisions of ihe Academy,^ which are welhlitted 
o recall at lea§t the idea of childhood. To speak 
loberly, you will find in them a thousand niceties of 
anguage, very useful for the person who wants to 
peak French correfdy, and to pronounce it properly. 
VIdnsieur de Miiemont- has had my othci book by 
'irantome^ for the last eight days If you should have 
i hand at Ombre, worthy of us, you need only have 
ny Messenger toM ‘ Yes^ m order that you should 
lot give your self the trouble to write. A note, 
lowever, would be much better. 

LEriJiR 139 [;; note. Letter 140] 


^ 1 e “ Remarques et Decisions de I’Acadcmie frangaise, 
receuillies par M L T [Monsieur L’Abbc Paul Tallcmcnt] 
Pans, 1698 

^Armand de Bourbon, Marquis de Miremont (1655-1732), 
who came over to England to avoid the prote^ant persecu¬ 
tions, at the invitation of his friend the Duke of York 
(James II) After the Revolution he lived at Brompton, 
where he frequendy entertained William III and Saint Evre- 
mond He was a Lieutenant General and commanded 
“ Mermons Regiments ” (Miremont’s Dragoons) Cf the 
letter which Saint Evremond wrote in April 1692 when 
Miremont was abroad “ We miss that ¥ic > Fie > so 
appropriately shuttmg up an antagonist, we miss that 
Bon f Bon > which adroitly diverted us from what it was 
not desirable to hear Then there was that expression 
‘ Take my word for it ’ that noble confidence which inspired 
hSteners, and made it impossible to doubt those bold pro¬ 
positions you so generously advanced ” 

® Pierre de Bourdelles, abbe de Brantome (1535—1614), the 
author of “ Vie des Grands Capitames ”, and “ Vie des 
Dames galantes ”. 
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140 

TO MADAME DE LA PERRINE 

[1700-1703] 

I am vexed that I was not to be found at home, when 
you did me the honour of sending there Let me 
know if there is any service I can do for you, and Til 
come running If you are laying indoors, I shall not 
fail to turn up Ask what you vill of a man who 
spends his nights as badly as you, though the cause 
of his sleeplessness is very different from yours 
May you lose yours pleasantly I am in despair that 
I am no longer able to deprive you of them 

[The letters (Nos 136-140) to the Marquise de la Pernnc are 
translated for the fir^l time from CEuvres 1735) V pp 353 
400 403 406 411 respedivcly The whole senes is omitted 
in Gitaud s edition ] 
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182 («) 

Mercy (Baron), 92 («) 

Mere (Chevalier de), 165 (/;) 
Merode (Comte de), 92 (/;) 
Metrodorus, 275 
Metz (Monsieur du), 171 («) 
Michelangelo, 353 
Middleton or Myddleton 
(Jane), 175 («) 

Milon (a chaplain), 291 (/;), 
312 

Miremont (Armand de Bour¬ 
bon, Marquis de), 372 (/;) 
Mohere (Jean Baptiste), 53, 55 
(«), 63 («), 165, 298 
Monaco (Prince of), 187 («), 
205 («) 

Monkeys, 241 («), 341 
Montagu (Ralph, Baron and 
afterwards Duke), cxxiv, 
295 («), 304, 306, 311, 

314, 340, 354, 356, 358, 
366 

Montagu House, 357 («) 
Montaigne (Michel de), 120, 
151, 170, 230, 260, 278 in) 
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Montandre (Frangois de la 
Rochefoucauld, Marquis de), 
359 (")> 360, 368, 371 
Montdeury (Zachanc), 65 (/;), 
66, 226 (;;) 

Monthermer (John, Viscount), 
34 ^ («) 

Monticl, 334 («) 

Montmorency (Duchesse de), 
256 («) 

Montresor, 27 
Morals of Bpiciinis, Ixx 
Morals of An sloth, loi («) 
Morclli (Dr ), 322 (//), 323 
Monn (hlonsieur), 296 (;;) 
Morus, 140 
Moselle wine, 340 
Mulgravc (John Sheffield, 3rd 
Earl of), 311 {n) 

Muller (Monsieur), 84 (/;), 85, 

92, 97 

MuStapha (a page), 313, 336 


Namur (capture of, by the 
Enghsh), 307 (//) 

Nemours (Monsieur de), 204 
Nevers (Due de), 163 («), 164- 
5, 167 

Newhall, 357 (;;) 

Newmarket, 179, 241 
Nicea (Council of, A d 787), 

233 (") 

Niaas, 193 («) 

Nimeguen, 181-3 

Niquee (Gloirede), 282 («), 287 

Nismes (Bishop of), 339 

Noblet (a singer), 3 3 

Numa, 233 

Nyert (a singer), 213 


Observations on the French His¬ 
torians, 83 (;;) 

Observations on the L,atin His¬ 
torians, 57 

Observations on SalluH and Tac¬ 
itus, 60 («), 62 («), 66 
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Obsenations on the Spanish 
Frersb ard Erghsb Conedj 
85 («) 

Obstnattons on Tra^cdj 83(«) 
Olonnc (Louis de la Trc 
mouiUe, Comte d) %u 
xluj LxM 21 («) 

304 («) 560 

Ombre j6 180 187 («) 

189 

Opera 83(fl) 161 («) 162 

Letter Iv passm 
Orange (Prince of aftcrviards 
W^am III) 45 (b) 

OreStes 226 

Ormond (James Butler tSt 
Duke of) 192(B) 

Ocobio (a Jew) 280 (b) 

Ovid 203 302-3 

Paisible (a flauuJt) 3:4-13 (b) 
Palais Koval 208 
Palaunc (Anne dc Gonzaguc 
Princesse) 202 (n) 

Panurge 7 (b) 

Patraeruo 307 

ParalUU des Anatns et dts bXod 
ernes 298 299 (b) 

Parson s Green 294 (b) 
Pensioners at Newmarket 241 
PerpilMti d< la fet de I Egltse 
Catbohque 8 i(b) 87(B) 
Perraulc (Charles) 298 
Perrme (Marquise de la) 
»Tnncn-cxl 293 (fl) 

Petrarch 225 

Pettomus 17 130 131 136 
184(B) 276 304 
Phibp II of Spam 23 
Pibrac ( Les Quatrains mor 
aux of Guy du Faur dc) 
2S9 (») 

Pierre (Monsieur la) 339 
Plato 4 34 
Plautus 33 
Plutarch 131 260 


Pompc) (a negro servant) 
267 (b) 

Portsmouth (Louise dc Kcr 
oualle Duchess (1671) of) 
till 146(B) 191 
Portuguese Ambassador {see 
Melos Don Franasco de) 
Poscidonius 13 (b) 

Pnreesse de CUies (La) 204(B) 
Pretty (a parrot) 240 
Prior (Kfatthevv) cxii 556(B) 
Proiogie tn hiitsie 2o6(b) 319 
Propemns -23 
Pu;oIas (Henri ^) 34* (b) 

Puss) (a cat) 241 
Pupicux (Monsieur de) 360-* 
Pjfadcs *26 
Pyrrhus lA 

Quevedo 119 *39 (b) 

Quinault(Philippe) 139(B) 2x7 

Raanc(Jean) 34 69 71 74(b) 
261 (b) 298-9 

Ranclaugh (Richard Jones iR 
Earl oO 5JI (») J55 

Raphael 333 
Rapin(Rcnc) 160 (b) 

R/flex/ons on fbe Different Genius 
of the Roman People 92 (b) 
Reflexions on the Dohnne of 
Epicurus 273(B) 330 
R^gmcr (Mathurin) 160 (b) 
delations of Saint Bridget 201 
Retz (Cardinal de) 27 (b) 29 
Rluncgrav e (The) 96 
Kichcheu (Cardinal) 24 
Richmond (Charles Lennox 
iftDukeof) 512(B) 
Rjcux(Rene Louis Comte de) 
9z(/7) 109 

Rmuccim (Marquis) 364(B) 
Riviere (Chevaber de la) 

319 w 

Roche Guilhen (Mademoiselle 
dela) 178(B) 182 
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Rochefoucauld (La), 220 
Rochefter (John Wjlmot, 2nd 
Earl of), 183 (/;), 264(«), 
322-3 («) 

Rohan (Monsieur de), 128 
"Koland (Opera of Lulh), 3 5 3 («) 
Roncieres (a vineyard), 361 
Rouviere (Monsieur La), 
367 («) 

Royal Soaety (The), 95 («) 
Ruvigny (Henri Massue de), 
191, 227, 286 («), 361 («) 
Ruz (Madame de "La Dolor- 
ida ”), 256 (//) 

Ryswjck (Treaty of), 320 («) 
Sabhere (Madame de la), 

329 («) 

Samt Albans (Henry Jermyn, 
Earl of), hi, hti, Iviu, Ixvi, 
55 («)^ 192 («)j 194. 264 («) 
Saint Albans (Charles Beau- 
clerk, i§t Duke of), 321 («) 
Saint James’s, 295 (;;), 320, 
334 

Saint Jean-de-Luz, 71 
Saint Real (Cesar-Vichard, 
Abbe de), 369 («) 

Samt-Vaast (the abbey of), 

25 («) 

Samt-Venant, 28 (;;) 

Saissac (Marquis de), 187 («) 
Sancy (Monsieur de), 333 
Sandwich (Ehzabeth, wife of 
the 3rd Earl of), 322 (;;), 
323. 33 o> 342, 344-7, 352, 
356-7 

Sappho, 164 

Sara2in(JeanFran5ois), 273 («), 
298 

Sauces, 155 

Saucour or Soyaucourt, 11 (//) 
Savoy (Duke of), 260 
Scarron (Mme, afterwards 
Mme deMaintenon), 3oo(«) 
Scipios (The), 24 
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ScipioT Africanus, 117, 174, 
221 

Seneca, 3, 150, 151, 230, 260, 

336 

Scne£lerrc (Monsieur de, i e 
Henri de Saint-Neftaire, 
Marquis de la Fertc-Na- 
bert), 225 (//), 227 
Serini (Comte de), 174 («) 
Servien (Abel), 94 (//) 

Sheba (Queen of), 223 
Siam, 287 

Siamese Opera, 288 

SiUery (a vineyard), 15 3 («), 

361 

Sivert (a singer), 96 
Sluse (Rene de), 129 («) 
Socrates, 2, 3, 15, 185 
Soissons (Olympc Mancim, 
Comtcsse de), 246 (/;), 297 
Solomon, 5, 222-5, 277-8, 
367 

Sophocles, 66, 76 
Sophomsba (Tragedy of Cor¬ 
neille), 73 

Sophonisba (daughter of Has- 
drubal), 224 (/;) 

Souvre (Commandeur de), 304 
Spadillo (a term m the game of 
Ombre), 186 (/;) 

Spmoza, 201 

Stourton (a man-servant), 
267 (;;) 

Strasbourg (Frangois de Fur- 
glemburg. Prince of), 5 6 («) 
Suffolk (James Howard, 3rd 
Earl of), 181 (;;) 

Sunderland (Robert Spencer, 
and Earl of), 193 («), 311 
Surina (Tragedy of Corneille), 
160, 162 

Sweden (Christina, Queen of), 
100 («), 101 

SylveStre (Dr. Pierre), exm- 
exv, cxxv-exxvii, cxxxi, 
304(»), 352 
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Sylveftre (Mademoiselle) 
240 (») 

Syphax 224 

Tachard (Father) 287 (a) 
Taatus I56(«) 

Talbot (^chatd aftersratds 
Earl of Tyrconnell) 257 (a) 
Tallard(OxmilIcdHoJtun Due 
dc) 52z(/i) 31; 

Tarluffe (Comedy of Moliere) 
93 (/i) 98 

Tasso (Torquato) 61 284 
Tea 342 363 
Terence 53 116 164 
Tessy (1 c Dizy a vineyard) 
' 55 («) 

Theatins (the Order of the) 
Themista 279 

Theseus (an Opera of Lulh) 
209 (») 

Th6venol (hfelchissedcc) 
95 («) 

Thorold (Sic Robert) 315 (a) 
Timocrates 277 
Ttte tt BMmee (Tragedy of 
Corneille) 99(a) 

Tocanc 361 («) 

Tonqmn 289 

TourncUes (rue dcs) 286 (a) 
Townshend (Horatio i 5 l 
Baron) 177 («) 

Trappe (The Dead of La) 
263 («) 

Trick Track 192 (a) 

Tully s Epistles 116 (a) 128 
Tunbridge Wdls 149 (a) 
Turenne (Henri de la Tout 
d Auvergne Vicomte de) 
25 29 30 j4 67(a) 227 
285 

Turretim Alphonse) 

282 (a) 283 286 
Tuscany (Prmce of) j 6 (a) 
Ttisculan Disputations zi'j (a) 


Valliirc (Monsieur de la) 
173 (”) >74 

Varenne (a singer) 213 
Vassor (Michael lie) 3J4(») 
Vaugclas (Qaude de) 318(a) 
Veal (riverside) 304 (a) 
Versailles 3-5 558 
Versenay (a \ iney ard) 15 5 («) 
ViUatccaux (Afarquis de) 
300(a) 

ViUcroy (Trangois de) 191 (a) 
ViUiers (Edward) see Jersey 
Earl of 

Villicrs (Hon Franas 
Frank ) 291 294 (a) 

295 303 312 315 
Villicrs (a % meyatd) 563 
Virgil ij 61 116 
Vtstonairts (Les a play by 
D de Saint Sorhn) 255(a) 
Vivonne (Louis Due dc) 
n (a) 

Voiturc(Vincent) 120 122(a) 
2.3(a) 298 

Vole (a term in the game of 
Ombre) 180 (a) 

Vossius (Isaac) 60 (n) 62 65 
76 89(a) 125(a) 


Waller (Edmund) 73 (a) 
127(a) 184 194 
Whitehall 105 (a) 295 
Windsor 332 
Witt (Jean de) 42 (a) 

If^oman the Judge ana the Vlain 
/ijf (La Temme juge et par tie 
comedy of Antoine Alont 
fleury) 98 (a) 

Wines of Anjou 360 

— of Bordeaux 340 

— of Burgundy 132 340 

361 

— of Champagne 132 133 
360 

— ofHorence 363 
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Wines of Moselle, 340 Yveteaux (Nicolas de la Fres- 

naye, Sieur des), 189 (w), 

343 

York (Maria Beatrice, Duchess 

of), i 89(«) Zeno, 34 



